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In» EIGHT BOOKS: 


Together with feveral other PO E M S, compofed by 


Tranflateed from the Gatic LANGUAGE, 


Vultis et his mecum pariter confidere regnis ? 
Urbem quam flatuo, veftra eft. VIRGIL. 


T. Becker and P. A, De Honor, in the Strand. 


THE FOLLOWING POEMS 


ARE INSCRIBED TO 
THE he ACR. LI OCR BU TE, 


IN OBEDIENCE TO WHOSE COMMANDS, 
THEY WERE THRIAN SLEATED, 


FROM THE ORIGINAL GALIC OF 


OSSFAN, THE SON OF FINGAL, 


BY HAR SAL ORIDSHIP's 
MOST OBEDIENT, 


AIN DOU-M, OjSITH OBLIGED, 


HUMBLE SERVANT, 


JAMES MACPHERSON. 
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DISSERTATION. 


ATtIons, {mall in their beginnings and flow in their progrefs 
to maturity, cannot, with any degree of certairtty, be traced 
to their fource. The firft hiftorians, in every country, are, therefore, 
obfcure and unfatisfactory. Swayed by a national partiality, natural 
to mankind, they adopted uncertain legends arid ill-fancied fictions, 
when they ferved to ftrengthen a favourite fyfteny, or to throw luftre on 
the antient ftate of their country. Without judgment or difcernment 
to feparate the probable and more antient traditions, from ill-digefted 
tales of late invention, they jumbled the whole together, in one 
nafs of anachronifms and inconfiftencies. ‘Their accounts, how- 
ever, though deduced from eras too remote to be known, were re- 
ceived with that partial credulity which always diftinguithes an un- 
polifhed age. Mankind had neither abilities nor inclination to dif- 
pute the truth of relations, which, by throwing luftre on their an- 
ceftors, flattered their own vanity—Such were the hiftorians of 
Europe, during the dark ages; which fucceeded the fubvetfion of 
the Roman empire. When learning began to revive, men looked 
into antiquity with lefs prejudiced eyes. They chofe rather to truft 
their national fame to late and well-attefted tranfactions, than draw 
it from ages, dark and involved in fable. 
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“Tie Romans give the firft and, indeed, the only authentic ac- 
counts of the northern nations. Deftitute of the ufe of letters, 
they themfelves had no means of tranfmitting their hiftory to po- 
fterity. Their traditions and fongs were loft, or altogether corrupt- 
ed, in their revolutions and migrations, which were fo frequent and 
univerfal, that no kingdom in Europe is now poffeffed by its origi- 
nal inhabitants: Societies. were-formed, and kingdoms erected, 
from a mixture of nations, who, in procefs of time, loft all know- 


5 S 
lege of their own origin. 


Is tradition could be depended upon, itis only among, a people; 
from: all time; free of intermixture with foreigners. We are to 
look for thefe among the mountains and inacceflible parts of a 
country :- places, on account of their barrennefs, uninviting to an 
enemy, or whofe natural firength enabled the natives to repel in- 
vafions. Such are the inhabitants of the mountains of Scotland. 
We, accordingly, find, that they differ materially from thofe who: 
poffefs the low aud, more fertile part of the kingdom. Their lan- 
guage is pure and original, and their manners are.thofe of an an= 
tient ‘and unmixed race of men. © Confcious of their own. antiquity, 
they long defpifed. others, as, a. new and. mixed.people. As they, 
lived in a. country only fit for pafture, they were. free of that toil, 
and bufinefs, which. engrofs the. attention of a commercial people. 
Their amufement confifted’ in. hearing. or repeating their. fongs and 
traditions, and. thefe intirely turned on.the antiquity of their nation, 
and the exploits of their forefathers. It is no wonder, . therefore; 


that there are more remains of antiquity among -them, than among 


“any other people in Europe. Traditions, however; concerning re- 


mote periods, are only to be regarded, in fo far as they co-incide 
with cotemporary writers of undoubted credit and veracity. 
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No writers began their accounts from a more early period, than 
the hiftorians of the Scotch nation. < Without records, or even tra- 
dition itfelf, they give:a long lift of antient kings, and-a detail.of 
their tranfaGtions, with a {crupulous exactnefs. » One might natu- 
rally fuppofe, that, when they had no authentic annals, they 
fhould, at leaft, havesrecourfe to the traditions of their country, 
and have reduced them into a regular fyftemrof hiftory. OF both 
they feem to have been equally deftitute. , Born in the low country, 
and {trangers to the antient language of their nation, they content- 
ed themfelves with copying from one another, and retailing the; 


fame fictions, in a new colour and drefs. 


Joun FoRDUN was the firft who collected thofe fragments of the 
Scotch hiftory, which had efcaped the brutal policy of Edward T. and 
reduced them into order. His accounts, in fo far as they concerned 
recent tranfactions, deferved credit : beyond a certain period, they 
were fabulous and unfatisfattory. Some time before Fordun wro te, 
the king of England, in a letter to the pope, had run up the antiquity 
of his nation toa very remote era. Fordun, pofleffed of all-the national 
prejudice of the age, was unwilling that his country fhould yield, 
in point of antiquity, to a people, then its rivals and enémies>- 
reu of annals-in Scotland,-hé had recourfe to Ireland, ' which, 
according to the vulgar errors of the times, was reckoned the firft' 
habitation of the Scots. He found, ‘there, that the Itith bards ‘had’ 
carried their pretenftons to antiquity as high, if not beyond any 
nation in ate a It was from them he took thof improbable 
fictions, which form the firft part of his hiftory. 


THE writers that fucceeded Fordun implicitly; followed. his fyf- 
tem, tho’ rts fometimes varied from him in their relations of par- 
ticular, trang en and the order.of fucceffion of their kings. 
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As they had no new lights, and were, equally with him, unac- 
quainted with the traditions of their country, their hiftories contain 
little information concerning the origin- of the Scots. Even Bu- 
chanan himfelf, except the elegance and vigour of his ftile, has 
very little to recommend him. Blinded with political prejudices, 
he feemed more anxious to turn the fictions of his predeceflors to 
his own purpofes, than to detect their mifreprefentations, or invef- 
tigate truth amidit the darknefs which they had thrown round it. 
It therefore appears, that little can be colle&ed from their own hif- 
terians, concerning the firft migration of the Scots into Britain. 


Tuar this ifland was peopled from Gaul admits of no doubt. 
Whether colonies came afterwards from the north of Europe is a 
matter of mere fpeculation. When South-Britain yielded to the 
power of the Romans, the unconquered nations to the north of the 
province were diftinguifhed by the name of Caledonians. From 
their very name, it appears, that they were of thofe Ce/ts,. or 
Gauls, who pofiefled themfelves originally of Britain. It is com- 
pounded of two Celtic words, Cal fignifying Celts, or Gauls, and 
Dun or Don, a bills fo that Caé/-don, or Caledonians, is as much 
as to fay, the Celts of the bill country. The Highlanders, to this 
day, call themfelves Caé/, and their language Cathe, or Gale. 
This, of itfelf, is fufficient to demonftrate, that they are the ge- 
nuine defcendents of the antient Caledonians, and not a pretended 
colony of Scots, who fettled firft in the north, in the third or 


fourth century. 


From the double meaning of the word Cal, which fignifies. 
firangers, as well as Gauls, or Celts, fome have imagined, that the 
anceftors of the Caledonians were of a different race from the reft 
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of the Britons, and that they received their name upon that ac- 
count. This opinion, fay they, is fupported by Tacitus, who, 
from feveral circumitances, concludes, that the Caledonians were of 
German extraction. A difcuffion of a point fo intricate, at this 


diftance of time, could neither be fatisfactory nor important. 


Towarps the latter end of the third, and beginning of the 
fourth century, we meet with the Scots in the north. Porphyrius St. 


makes the firft mention of them about that time. As the Svofs adCtefiphon. 


were not heard of before that period, moft writers {uppofed them 
ta have been a colony, newly come to Britain, and that the Pigs 
were the only genuine defcendents of the antient Caledonians, 
This miftake is eafily removed. The Caledonians, in procefs of 
time, became naturally divided into two diftin& nations, as pof- 
{effing parts of the country, intirely different in their nature 
and foil. The weftern coaft of Scotland is hilly and barren; to- 
wards the eaft the country is plain, and fit for tillage. ‘The inhabi- 
tants of the mountains, a roving and uncontrouled race of men, 
lived by feeding of cattle, and what they killed in hunting, 
Their employment did not fix them to one place. They removed 
from one heath to another, as fuited beft with their convenience 
or inclination. ‘They were not, therefore, improperly called, by 
their neighbours, Scuirr, or, fhe wandering nation ; which is evi« 
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dently the origin of the Roman name of Scoti. 


Own the other hand, the Caledonians, who poffeffed the eaft coaft 
of Scotland, as their divifion of the country was plain and fertile, 
applied themfelves to agriculture, and railing of corn. It was 
from this, that the Galic name of the Puéts proceeded’; for they 
are called, in that language, Cruithnich, i. e. the wheat or corn- 
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eaters, As the. Picts lived in a country fo different in its’ nature 
from that poflefled by the Scots, fo their national character fuffered 
a material change. Unobftru@ted by mountains, or lakes, their 
communication with one another was free and»frequent. Society, 
therefore, became fooner eftablifhed among them, than among the 
Scots, and, confequently, they were much fooner governed by civil 
magiftrates and laws. . This, at laft, produced fo great a, difference 
in the manners of the two nations, that they began to forget their 
common origin, and almoft continual quarrels*and animofities fub- 
fitted between them. Thee animofities, after fome ages, ended.in 
the fubverfion of the Pictifh kingdom, but not in the total extirpas 
tion of the nation, according to moft of the Scotch writers, who 
feemed to think it more for the honour of their countrymen fo 
annihilate, than reduce a rival. people under their obedience, | It is 
certain, however, that the very name of the Piéts was.loft, and 
thofe that remained were fo compleatly incorporated with their 


conquerors, ‘that they foon loft all memory of. their own Origin .— 


Tue end of the Pidtifh government is placed fo near that period, 
to which authentic.annals reach, that it is matter of wonder, that 
we have no monuments of ‘their language or. hiftory remaining. 
This favours the fyftem I haye laid down. Had they. originally 
been of a different. race from the Scots, their language of courfe 
would be different. The contrary is the cafe. The names of places 
in the Pictifh dominions, and the very names of their kings, which 
are handed down to.us, are of Galic original, which is a convincing 


proof, that the two nations were, of old, one and the fame, and 


only divided into two governments, by the effe& which their fitua- 
ition had upon the genius of the people. 
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Tue name of Piéfs was, perhaps, given by the Romans to the 
Caledonians, who poffefled the eaft coat of Scotland, from their 
painting their bodies. This circumftance made fome imagine, that 
the Picts were of Britith extra&, and a different race of men from the 
Scots. That more of the Britons, who fled northward from the tyranny 
of the Romans, fettled in the low country of Scotland, than among the 
Scots of the mountains, may be eafily imagined, from the very nature 
of the country. It was they who introduced painting among the Pits. 
From this circumftance proceeded the name of the latter, to diftin- 
guifh them from the Scots, who never had that art among them, and 
from the Britons, who difcontinued it after the Roman conquett. 


THE Caledonians, moft certainly, acquired a confiderable know- 
ledge in navigation, by their living on a coaft interfe&ed with ma- 
ny arms of the fea, and, in iflartds, divided, one from another, by 
wide and dangerous firths. — It is, therefore, highly probable, that 
they, very early, found their way to the north of Ireland, which 
is. within fight of their own country. ‘That Ireland was: firft 
peopled from:Britain is certain. The vicinity of the two iflands ; 
the exact correfpondence of the antient inhabitants of both, in 
point of manners and language, are fufficient proofs, even if we 
had not the teftimony of authors of undoubted veracity to confirm 
it. The abettors of the mof romantic fyftems ‘of Irith antiquities 
allow it;- but they place the colony from Britain in an improbable 
and:remote era. I thall eafily admit, that the colony of the Fir— 
bolg, confefledly.the Belge of Britain, fettled in the fouth of I 


land, before the. Caé/,.or.Caledonians, difcovered the nor 
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is not at all likely, that’ the Migration of the Firbole to Ireland 
happened many centuries before the incarnation. 
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Ossran, inthe poem of Temora, throws confiderable light 
on this fubjeét. His accounts agree fo well with what the antients 
have delivered, concerning the firft population and inhabitants: of 
Ireland, that every unbiaffed perfon will confefs them more probable, 
than the legends handed down, by tradition, in that country. 
From him, it appears, that, in the days of Trathal, grandfather to 
Fingal, Ireland was poflefled by two nations; the Firbolg or Belge 
of Britain, who inhabited the fouth, and the Caé/, who pafled over 
from Caledonia and the Hebrides to Ulfter. The two nations, as 
is ufual among an unpolifhed and lately fettled people, were di- 
vided into {mall dynafties, fubje& to petty kings, or chiefs, inde- 
pendent of one another. In this fituation, it is probable, they 
continued long, without any material revolution in the ftate of the 
ifland, until Crothar, Lord of Atha, a country in Connaught, the 
moft potent chief of the Frrdo/g, carried away Conlama, the daugh- 
ter of Cathmin, a chief of the Cael, who poffefied Ulfter. 


Cont ama had been betrothed, fome time before, to Turloch, a 
chief of her own nation. Turloch refented the affront offered him by 
Crothar, made an irruption into Connaught, and killed: Cormul, the 
brother of Crothar, who came to oppofe his progrefs. Crothar 
himfelf then took arms, and either killed or expelled Turloch. 
The war, upon this, became general, between the two nations: 
and the Caé] were reduced to the laft extremity.—In this fituation, 
they applied, for aid, to Trathal king of Morven, who fent his 
brother Conar, already famous for his great exploits, to their relief. 
Conar, upon his arrival in Ulfter, was chofen king, by the unani- 
mous confent of the Caledonian tribes, who poffeffed that coun- 
try. The war was renewed with vigour and fuccefs ; but the Fir- 
bolg appear to have been rather repelled than fubdued, In fuc- 
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ceeding reighs, we learn from epifodes in the fame poem, that the 
chiefs of Atha made feveral efforts to become monarchs of Ireland, 
and to ex cpel the race of Conar; 


To Conar fucceedéd his fon Cormac, who appears to have reign-~ 
ed long. In his latter days he feems to have been driven to the 
laft extremity, by an infurre@tion of the Firbolg, who f{upported the 
pretenfions of the chiefs of Atha to the Irith throne. Fingal, who 
then was very young, came to the aid of Cormac, totally defeated 
Cole-ulla, chief of Atha, and re-eftablithed Cormac in the fole 
poffeffion of all Ireland. It was then he fell in love with, and took 
to wife, Ros-crana, the daughter of Cormac, who was the nother 
of Offian. 


CoRMAC was fuctceded in the Irifh throne by his fon, Cairbre ; 
Cairbre by Artho, his Son, who was the father of that Cormac, in 
whofe minority the invafion of Swaran happened, which is the 
ject of the poem of Fingal. The family of Atha, who had not 
relinquifhed their pretenfions to the Irith th; one, 
nority of Cormac, defeated his ahaa ig and murdered him in ag 

alace of Temora. Cairbar, lord of Atha, upon this, mounted 
the throne. His ufurpation foon ended with hi us life; ^f i 

made an expedition into Ireland, and reftored, after iene vite. 


tudes of fortune, the family of Conar to the poffeffion 
dom. This war is the fubject of Temora; the event 
tainly heightened and embetliftied by poetry, feem, i 
ing, to have their foundation in true hiftory, 
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tant facts, concerning the firft fettlement of the Firbolg, or Belge of 
Britain, in that kingdom, under their leader Larthon, who was an- 
ceftor to Cairbar and Cathmor, who, fucceflively, mounted the Irith 
throne, after the death of Cormac, the fon of Artho. I forbear to 
tranfcribe the paflage, on account of its length. It is the fong of 
Fonar, the bard; towards the latter end of the feventh book of 
Temora. As the generations from Larthon to Cathmor, to whom 
the epifode is addreffed, are not marked, as are thofe of the family 
of Conar, the firft king of Ireland, we can form no judgment 
of the time of the fettlement of the Firbolg. It is, however; 
probable, it was fome time before the Caé/, or Caledonians, fettled 
in Ulf{ter.—One important fact may be gathered from this hiftory 
of Offian, that the Irifh had no king before the latter end of the 
firft century. Fingal lived, it is certain, in the third century; fo 
Conar, the firft monarch of the Irith, who was his erand-uncle, 
cannot be placed farther back than the clofe of the firft. ‘The efta- 
blifhing of this fact, lays, at once, afide the pretended antiquities 
of the Scotch and Irith, and cuts off the long lift of kings which. 
the latter give us for a millennium before. 


Or -the affairs of Scotland, it is certain, nothing can be depended 
upon, prior to the reign of Fergus, the fon of Erc, who lived in 
the fifth century. The true hiftory of Ireland begins fomewhat 


War. dean- later than that period. Sir James Ware, who was indefatigable in 
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his refearches after the antiquities of his country, rejeéts, as mere 
fiction and idle romance, all that is related of the antient Irith, 
before the time of St. Patrick, and the reign of Leogaire. It ig 
from this confideration, that he begins his hiftory at the introduc- 
tion of chriftianity, remarking, that all that is delivered down, 
concerning the times of paganifm, were tales of late invention, 
{trangely 
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ftrangely mixed with anachronifms and inconfiftencies. Such being 
the opinion of Ware, who had collected, with uncommon induttry 
and zeal, all the real and pretendedly antient manufcripts, concern- 
ing the hiftory of his country, we may, on his authority, reject the 
improbable and felf-condemned tales of Keating and O’Flaherty. 
Credulous and puerile to the laft degree, they have difgraced the 
antiquities they meant to eftablifh. It is to be wifhed, that fome 
able Irifhman, who underftands the language and records of his 
country, may redeem, ere it is too late, the genuine antiquities of 
Ireland, from the hands of thefe idle fabulifts, 


By comparing the hiftory preferved by Offian with the legends of 
the Scotch and Irifh writers, and, by afterwards examining both by 
the teft of the Roman authors, it is eafy to difcover which is the 
moft probable. Probability is all that can be eftablithed on the au- 
thority of tradition, ever dubious and uncertain. But when it fa- 
vours the hypothefis laid down by cotemporary writers of undoubted 
veracity, and, as it were, finifhes the figure of which they only 
drew the out-lines, it ought, in the judgment of fober reafon, to 
be preferred to accounts framed in dark and diftant periods, with 
little judgment, and upon no authority. 


CoNCERNING the period of more than a century, which inter- 
venes between Fingal and the reign of Fergus, the fon of Erc or 
Arcath, tradition is dark and contradictory. Some trace up the fa- 
mily of Fergus to a fon of Fingal of that name, who makes a 
confiderable figure in Offian’s poems. The three elder fons of Fin- 
gal, Offian, Fillan, and Ryno, dying, without iffue, the fucceffion, 
of courfe, devolved upon Fergus, the fourth fon and his pofterity. 
This Fergus, fay fome traditions, was the father of Congal, whofe 
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ion was Arcath, the father of Fergus, properly, called the firft ki ing of 
Scots, as it was in his time the Caé/, who poffefied the weftern 
coaft of Scotland, began to be diftin iguifhed, by foreigners, by the 
name of Scots. From thence forward, the Scots and Picts, as dif- 


tinct nations, became objects of attention to the hiftorians of other 
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countries. The internal ftate of the two Galedenten Kingdoms 


has always continued, and ever muft remain, in in obfcurity and fable 
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IT is in this epoch we muft fix the beginning of the decay of 
that fpecies of heroifm, which fubfifted in the days of Offian. 
There are three ftages in human fociety. The firft is the refult of 
confanguinity, and the natural affe&ion of the members of a fa- 
mily to one another.” The fecond begins when property is efta- 
blifhed, and men enter into affociations for mutual defence, againft 
the invafions and injuftice of neighbours. ~ Mankind fubmit, in the 
third, to certain laws and fubordinations of government, to which 
they truft the fafety of their perfons and property. As the firft is 
formed on nature, fo, of courfe, it is the mot difinterefted 
and noble. Men, in the laft, have leifure to cultivate the mind, 
and to reftore it, with reflection, to a primeval dignity of fenti-+ 
ment. The middle ftate is the region of compleat barbarifm and 
ignorance. About the beginning of the fifth_century, the Scots 
and Picts were advanced into ‘the fecond {tage, ‘and, confequently, 
mp thofe circumferibed fentiments, which always diftinguith bar- 
barity.—The events which foon after happened did not at all con- 
tribute to: enlarge their ideas, or mend their national cha aracter, 

ABOUT the year 426, the’ Romans, on account of domef- 
tic commotions, entirely forfook Britain, findi ing it impoffible to 
defend fo diftant a frontier.) The Pi@s and Scots, feizing this fa- 
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All 
vourable opportunity, made incurfions into the deferted province. 
The Britons, enervated by the flavery of feveral centuries, and thofe 
vices, which are infeparable from an advanced ftate of civility, were 
not able to withftand the impetuous, tho' irregular attacks of a bar- 
barous enemy.. In the utmoft diftrefs, they applied to their old 
mafters, the Romans, and (after the unfortunate ftate of the Em- 
pire could not fpare aid) to the Saxons, a nation equally barbarous 
and brave, with the enemies of whom they were fo much afraid. 
Tho’ the bravery of the Saxons repelled the Caledonian nations for 
a time, yet the latter found means to extend themfelves, confider- 
ably, towards the South. It is, in this period, we muft place the 
origin of the arts of civil life among the Scots. The feat of go- 
vernment was removed from the mountains to the plain and more 
fertile provinces of the South, to be near the common enemy, in 
cafe of fudden incurfions. Inftead of roving thro' unfrequented 
wilds, in fearch of fubfiftance, by means of hunting, men applied 
to agriculture, and raifing of corn. This manner of life was the 
firft means of changing the national character.—The next thing 
which contributed to it was their mixture with {trangers. 


In the countries which the Scots had conquered from the Bri- 
tons, it is probable ie moft of the old inhabitants remained. 
Thefe, incorporating with the conquerors, ta ught them agriculture, 
and other arts, which they themfelves had received from the Ro- 
mans. ‘The Scots, however, in number as well as power, being the 


moft pred ena retained ftill their language, and as many of 
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the cuftoms of théir anceftors, as fuited with the nature of the 
country they pofieffled. Even the union of the two Caledonian 
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kingdoms did not much affect the national chara&er, Being ori- 
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Scots were as finvilar as the different natures of the countries they 


pofleffed permitted. 


WHAT brought about a total change in the genius of the Scots 
nation, was their wars, and other tranfaGtions with the Saxons. 
Several counties in the fouth of Scotland were alternately pofleffed 
by the two nations. ‘They were ceded, in the ninth age, to the 
Scots, and, it is probable, that moft of the Saxon inhabitants re- 


mained in poffeflion of their lands. During the feveral conquetts 
and revolutions in England, many Hed, for refuge, inte Scotland, to 
avoid the oppreffion of foreigners, or the tyranny of domeftic ufurp- 
ers; in fo much, that the Saxon race formed perhaps near one half 
of the Scottifh kingdom. The Saxon manners and language daily 
gained ground, on the tongue and cuftoms of the antient Caledoni- 
ans, till, at laft, the latter were entirely relegated to inhabitants 
of the mountains, who were till unmixed with {trangers. 


IT was after the acceffion of territory which the Scots received, 
upon the retreat of the Romans from Britain, that the inhabitants 
of the Highlands were divided into clans. The king, when he 
kept his court in the mountains, was confidered, by the whole na- 
tion, as the chief of their blood. Their {mall number, as well as 
the prefence of their prince, prevented thofe divifions, which, af- 
terwards, {prung forth into fo many feparate tribes. When the 
feat of government was removed to the fouth, thofe who remain- 
ed in the Highlands were, of courfe, neglected. They naturally 
formed themfelves into fmall focieties, independent of one another. 
Each fociety had its own regilis, who either was, or, in the fuc- 
ceflion of a few generations, was regarded as chief of their blood. 
~The nature of the country favoured an inftitution of this fort. 


A few 
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A few valleys, divided from one another by extenfive heaths and 
impaflible mountains, form the face of the Highlands. In thefe 
valleys the chiefs fixed their refidence. Round them, and almoft 


within fight of their dwellings, were the habitations of their re- 
lations and dependents, 


Tue feats of the Highland chiefs were neither difagreeable nor 
inconvenient. Surrounded with mountains. and hanging woods, 
they were covered from the inclemency of the weather. Near them 
generally ran a pretty large river, which, difcharging itfelf, not far 
off, into an arm of the fea, or extenfive lake, {warmed with va- 
riety of fith. The woods were ftocked with wild-fow}; and the 
heaths and mountains behind them were the natural feat of the red- 
deer and roe. If we make allowance for the backward ftate of agri- 
culture, the valleys were not unfertile ; affording, if not all the 
conveniences, at leaft the neceffaries of life. Here the chief lived, 
the fupreme judge and law-giver of his own people; but his fway 
was neither fevere nor unjuft. As the populace regarded him as the 
chief of their blood, fo he, in return, confidered them as members 
of ‘his family. His commands, therefore, tho’ abfolute and deci- 
five, partook more of the authority of a father, than of the rigor of 
a judge.—Tho’ the whole territory of the tribe was confidered as 
the property of the chief, yet his vaflals made him no other confi- 
deration for their lands than fervices, neither burdenfome nor fre- 
quent. As he feidom went from home, he was at no expence, 
Flis table was fupplied by his own herds, and what his numerous: 
attendants killed in hunting. 


In this rural kind of magnificence, the Highland chiefs lived, for 


many ages. Ata diftance from the feat of government, and fe~ 


cured, 
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cured, by the inaccefliblen efs of their country, they were free and 


independent. As they a little communication with {trangers, the 
cuftoms of their anceftors rem a among them, and their lan- 
re retained its uin ithe AÀ fond of military fame; 


C 
ro) *d 


and remarkably attac she ed the memory of their anceftors, they 
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delighted in traditions ini bay concerning the exploits of their 
nation, and efpecially of their own particular families. A fucceffion 
of bards was retained in every clan, to hand down the memorable 
aétions of their forefathers. As the era of Fingal, on account of 
Offian’s poems, was the moft remarkable, and his chiefs the moft 
renowned names in tradition, the bards took care to place one of 
them in the genealogy of every great family.—That part of the 
poems, which concerned the a: o who was regarded as anceftor, 
was preferved, as an authentic record of the antiquity of the fami- 


ly, and was delivered down, from race to race, with wonderful ex- 


o? 
. 
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Tuer bards themfelves, in the mean time, were not idle. They 
erected their immediate patrons into heroes, and celebrated them in 


heir fongs. As the circle of their knowledge was narrow, their 


co 


deas were confined in proportion. A few happy exprefiions, and 
the manners they reprefent, may pleafe thofe who underftand the 
language; their obfcurity and innacuracy would difguft in-a tran- 
flation—It was chiefly, for this reafon, that I kept wholly to the 
compofitions of Offian, in my former and prefent publication. As 
he acted in a more extenfive fphere, his ideas are more noble and 
univerfal ; neither has he fo many of thofe peculiarities, which are 
only underftood in a certain period or country. The other bards 
have their beauties, but not in that fpecies of compofition in which 
Offian excels. Their rhimes, only calculated to kindle a martial 
{pirit 
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ipirit among the vulgar, afford very little pleafure to genuine tafte. 
This obfervation only regards their poems of the heroic kind; in 
every other {pecies of poetry they are more fuccefsful. They ex- 
prefs the tender melancholy of defponding love, with irrefiftible fim- 
plicity and nature. So well adapted are the founds of the words to 
the fentiments, that, even without any knowledge of the language, 
they pierce and diffolve the heart. Succefsful love is exprefled with 
peculiar tendernefs and elegance. In all their compofitions, except 
the heroic, which was folely calculated to animate the vulgar, they 
give us the. genuine language of the heart, without any of thofe 
affected ornaments of phrafeology, which, tho’ intended to beautify 
fentiments, diveft them of their natural force. ‘The ideas, it is 
confeffed, are too local, to be admired, in another language ; to 
thofe, who are acquainted with the manners they reprefent, and the 
fcenes they defcribe, they mutt afford the higheft pleafure and fa- 
tisfaction. 


Ir was the locality of his defcription and f{entiment, that, pro- 
bably, kept. Offian fo long in: the obfcurity of an almoft loft lan- 
guage. His ideas, tho’ remarkably proper for the times in which 
he lived, are fo contrary to the prefent advanced ftate of {ociety, 
that more than a common mediocrity of tafte is required, to 
relifh his poems as they deferve-—Thofe who alone were capable 
to make a tranflation were, no doubt, confcious of this, and chofe 
rather to admire their poet in fecret, than fee him received, with 
coldnefs, in an Englith drefs. 


THESE were long my own fentiments, and, accordingly, my frit 
tranflations, from the Galic, were merely accidental. The publi- 
cation, which foon after followed, was fo well received, that I was 
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obliged to promife to my friends a larger collection. In a journey 
thro’ the Highlands and ifles, and, by the affiftance of correfpon- 
dents, fince I left that country, all the genuine remains of the 
- works of Offian have come to my hands. In the publication of 
laft year compleat poems were only given. Unfinifhed and imper- 
fect poems were purpofely omitted ; ever (ome pieces were rejected, 
on account of their length, and others, that they might not break 
in upon that thread of connection, which fubfifts in the leffer 
compofitions, fubjoined to Finga/.—That the comparative merit of 
pieces was not regarded, in the fele&ion, will readily appear to thofe: 
who fhall read, attentively, the prefent collection.—It is ani- 
mated with the fame fpirit of poetry, and the fame ftrength of 
fentiment is fuftained throughout. 


Tue opening of the poem of Temora made its appearance in the 
laft colle@tion. The fecond book, and feveral.other epifodes, have 
only fallen into my hands lately. The ftory of the poem, with 
which I had been long acquainted, enabled me to reduce the broken 
members of the piece into: the order in which they now appear. 
For the eafe of the reader, I have divided it myfelf into books, as 
[had done before with the poem of Fingal. As to the merit of 
the poem I fhall not anticipate the judgment of the public. My 
impartiality might be fufpected, in my accounts of a work, which, 
in fome meafure, isbecome my own. If the poem of Fingal met 
with the applaufe of perfons of genuine tafte, I fhould alfo hope,. 


that Temora will not difpleafe them. 


Bur what renders Temora infinitely more valuable than Fingal, 
is the light it throws on the hiftory of the times. The firft po- 


pulation of Ireland, its firft kings, and feveral circumftances, which 
regard 
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regard its connection of old with the fouth and north of Britain, 
are prefented to us, in feveral epifodées. The fubject and cataftrophe 
of the poem are founded upon facts, which regarded the firft 
peopling of that country, and the contefts between the two Bri- 
tifh nations, which originally inhabited it.—In a preceding part of 
this differtation, I have thewn how fuperior the probability of Of 
fian’s traditions is to the undigefted fiGions of the Irith bards, and 
the more recent and regular legends of both Irifh and Scotch hif- 
torians. I mean not to give offence to the abettors of the high 
antiquities of the two nations, tho’ I have all along exprefled my 
doubts, concerning the veracity and abilities of thof who deliver 
down their antient hiftory. For my own part, I prefer the na- 
tional fame, arifing from a few certain fa&s, to the legendary and 
uncertain annals of ages of remote and ob{cure antiquity. No 
kingdom, now eftablifhed in Europe, can pretend to equal antiqui= 
ty with thofe of Ireland and Scotland, even according to my fyftem, 
fo that it is altogether needlefs to fix their origin a fictitious millen- 
nium before. This fubject I have only lightly touched upon, as it 
is to be difcuffed, with more perfpicuity, and at a much greater 
length, by a gentleman, who has thoroughly examined the anti- 
quities of Britain and Ireland. 


SINCE the publication of the laft colleGion of Ofian’s poems, 
many infinuations have been made, and doubts arifen, concerning 
their authenticity. I fhall, probably, hear more of the fame kind 
after the prefent poems fhall make their appearance. Whether 
thefe fufpicions are fuggefted by prejudice, or are only the effects of 
ignorance of facts, I fhall not pretend to determine.—To me they 
give no concern, as I have it always in my power to remove them. 
An incredulity of this kind is natural to perfons, who confine all 
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merit to their own age and country. Thefe are generally the weak« 
eft, as well as the moft ignorant, of the people. Indolently con- 
fined to a place, their ideas are narrow and circumfcribed.—It is ri- 
diculcus enough to fee fuch people as thefe are, branding their an- 
ceftors, with the defpicable appellation of barbarians. Sober rea- 
fon can eafily difcern, where the title ought to be fixed, with more 
propriety. 

As prejudice is always the effect of ignorance, the knowing, the 
men of true tafte, defpife and difmifs it. If the poetry is good, 
and the characters natural and ftriking, to them it is a matter of 
indifference, whether the heroes were born in the little village of 
Angles in Juteland, or natives of the barren heaths of Caledonia. 
That honour which nations derive from anceftors, worthy, or re- 
nowned, is merely ideal. It may buoy up the minds of individu- 
als, but it contributes very little to their importance in the eyes of 
others.—But of all thofe prejudices which are incident to narrow 
minds, that which meafures the merit of performances by the vul- 
gar opinion, concerning the country which produced them, is cer- 
tainly the moft ridiculous. Ridiculous, however, as itis, few have 
the courage to rejet it; and, Iam thoroughly convinced, that a 
few quaint lines of a Roman or Greek epigrammatift, if dug out of 
the ruins of Herculaneum, would meet with more cordial and uni- 
verfal applaufe, than all the moft beautiful and natural rhapfodies of 
all the Celtic bards and Scandinavian Scalders that ever exifted. 


WHILE fome doubt the authenticity of the compofitions of Offian, 
others ftrenuoufly endeavour to appropriate them to the Irifh nation. 
Tho’ the whole tenor of the poems fufhciently contradict fo abfurd an 
opinion, it may not be improper, for the fatisfaction of (ome, to examine 
the narrow foundation, on which this extraordinary claim is. built. 
OF 
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Or all the nations defcended from the antient Ce/fe, the Scots 
and Irith are the moft fimilar in language, cuftoms, and man- 
ners. This argues a more intimate connection between them, 
than a remote defcent from the great Celtic ftock. It is evident, 
in fhort, that, at fome one period or other, they formed one 
fociety, were fubject to the fame government, and were, in all 
refpects, one and the fame people. How they became divided, 
which the colony, or which the mother nation, does not fall now 
to be difcuffed. The firft circumftance that induced me to difregard 
the vulgarly-received opinion of the Hibernian extraction of the 
Scotch nation, was my obfervations on their antient language. That 
diale& of the Celtic tongue, fpoken in the north of Scotland; is 
much more pure, more agreeable to its mother language, and more 
abounding with primitives, than that now fpoken, or even that 
which has been writ for fome centuries back, amonegft.the moft un- 
mixed part of the Irifh nation. A Scotchman, tolerably converfant 
in his own language, underftands an Irifh compofition, from that 
derivative analogy which it has to the Ga/e of North-Britain. An 
Irifhman, on the other hand, without the aid of ftudy, can never 
underftand a compofition in the Ga/ic tongue.—This affords a proof, 
that the Scotch Galic is the moft original, and, confequently, the 
language of a more antient and unmixed people. The Irith, how- 
ever backward they may be to allow any thing to the prejudice of 
their antiquity, feem inadvertently to acknowledge it, by the very 
appellation they give to the dialect they {peak.—They call their own 
language Caelic Eirinach, 1. ^e. Caledonian Irifh, when, on the con- 
trary, they call the dialect of North-Britain a Chaé/ic, or the Cale- 
donian tongue, emphatically.. A circumftance of this. nature -tends 
more to decide which is the moft antient nation, than the united 


te{timonies 
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teftimonies of a whole legion of ignorant bards and fenachies, who, 
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perhaps, never dreamed of bringing the Scots from Spain to Ire- 
land, ‘till fome one of them, more learned than the reft, difcovered, 
that the Romans called the firft Zberia, and the latter Hibernia. -On 
fuch a flight foundation were probably built thofe romantic fictions, 


concerning the Milefians of Ireland. 


From internal proofs it fufficiently appears, that the poems pu- 
blifhed under the name of Offian, are not of Irith compofition. 
The favourite chimera, that Ireland is the mother-country of the 
Scots, is totaliy fubverted and ruined. The fictions, concerning the 
antiquities of that country, which were forming for ages, and grow- 
ing, as they came down, on the hands of fucceflive /enachies and 
fileas, are found, at laft, to be the fpurious brood of modern and 
ignorant ages. To thofe who know how tenacious the Irith are, of 
their pretended Iberian defcent, this alone is proof fufficient, that 
poems, fo fubverfive of their fyftem, could never be produced “by 
an Hibernian -bard.—But when we look to the language, it is fo 
different from the Irifh dialect, that it would be as ridiculous to 
think, that Milton’s Paradife Loft could be wrote by a Scotch pea~ 
fant, as to fuppofe, that the poems afcribed to Offian were writ in 
Ireland. 


Tue pretenfions of Ireland to Offian proceed from another quar- 
ter. There are handed down, in that country, traditional poems, 
concerning the Fiona, or the heroes of Fion Mac Comnal. - This 
Fion, fay the Irith annalifts, was general of the militia of Ireland, 
in the reign-of Cormac, in the third century. Where Keating and 
O'Flaherty learned, that Ireland had. an embodied militia fo early, is 
not eafy for me to determine. Their information certainly did not 


2 come 
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come from the Irifh poems, concerning Fion. I have juft now, in 
my hands, all that remain, of thofe compofitions; but, unluckily 
for the antiquities of Ireland, they appear to be the work of a very 
modern period.. Every ftanza, nay almoft every line, aftords ftrik- 
ing proofs, that they cannot be three centuries old. Their allu- 
fions to the manners and cuftoms of the fifteenth century, are fo 
many, that it is matter of wonder tome, how any one could dream 
of their antiquity. They are entirely writ in that romantic tafte, 
which prevailed two ages ago.— Giants, enchanted caftles, dwarfs, 
palfreys, witches and magicians form the whole circle of the 
poet's invention. The celebrated Fion could {carcely move from one 
hillock to another, without encountering a giant, or being entangled. 
in the circles of a magician, Witches, on broomfticks, were con= 
tinually hovering round him, like crows; and he had freed enchant- 
ed virgins in every valley in Ireland. In fhort, Fron, great as he 
was, had but a bad fort of life of it.—Not only had he to engage 
all the: mifchiefs in his own country, foreign armies. invaded him, 
aflifted by magicians and witches, and headed by kings, as tall as 
the main-maft of a firft rate.—It mutt be owned, however, that 
Pion was not inferior to them in height. 


A chos air Cromleach, druim-ard, 
Chos eile air Crom-meal dubh, 
Thoga Fion le lamh mhoir 

An d'uifge o Lubhair na fruth. 


“ Fion, fays the Irifh bard, fometimes placed one foot on the MmMouns 
tain Cromleach, his other foot on the hill of Crommal, and, in that 
pofition, wafhed his hands, in the river Lubar, which ran thro’ the 
intermediate valley.” The property of fuch a monfter as this Fion, 


I fhould 
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I fhould never have difputed with any nation. ' But the bard himfelf, 
in the poem, from which the above quotation is taken, cedes him 


to Scotland. 


FION o Avsin, fiol nan laoich. 


Fion from ALBION, race of heroes! 


Were it allowable to contradict the authority of a bard, at this. dif- 
tance of time, I fhould have given, as my opinion, that this enor- 
mous Fion was of the race of the Hibernian giants, of Ruanus, or 
fome other celebrated name, rather than a native of Caledonia, 
‘whofe inhabitants, now at leaft, are not remarkable for their fta- 


ture. 


Ir Fion. was fo remarkable for his ftature, his heroes had’ alfo 
other extraordinary: properties. In weight all the fons of ftrangers yield- 
ed to the celebrated Ton-iofal; and for hardnefs of fkull, and, per- 
haps, , for thicknefs too, ; the valiant Ofcar ftood unrivalled and alone. 
Offian himfelf had many. fingular and lefs.delicate qualifications, than 
playing on the harp; and the brave Cuchullin was of fo diminutive 
a fize, as to be taken for a child of two years of age, by the gi- 
gantic Swaran. To illuftrate.this fubject, I fhall here lay before 
the reader, the hiftory of fome of the-Irifh poems, concerning 
Fion Mac Comnal. A tranflation of thefe pieces, if well executed, 
might afford fatisfaction to the public. ~ But this, ought to be the 
work of a native of Ireland. To draw forth, from obfcurity, the 
poems of my own country, has afforded ample employment to me ; 
befides, I am too diffident of my own abilities, to undertake fuch a 
work. A gentleman in Dublin accufed me to the public, of com- 
mitting blunders and abfurdities, in tranflating the language of my 
own 
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own country, and that before any tranflation of mine appeared *, 
How the gentleman came to fee my blunders before 1 committed: 
them, is not eafy'to determine; if he did not conclude, that, as a 
Scotfman, and, of courfe; defcended of the Milefian race, I might 
have committed fome of thofe overfights, which, perhaps very un- 
juftly, are faid to be peculiar to them. 


From the whole tenor of the Irifh poems, concerning the Fiona, 
it appears, that Fion Mac Comnal flourithed in the reign of Cormac, 
which is placed, by the univerfal confent of the fenachies, in the 
third century. They even fix the death of Fingal in the year 286, 
yet his fon Offian is made cotemporary with St. Patrick, who 
preached the gofpel in Ireland about the middle of the fifth age. 
Offian, tho’, at that time, he muft have been two hundred and fif- 
ty years of age, had a daughter young enough to become wife to 
the faint. On account of this family , connection, ‘Patrick of the 
Pfalms, for fo the apoftle of Ireland is emphatically called in the 


poems, took great delight in the company of Offian, and in hearing 


* In Faulkner’s Dublin Journal, of the rf December, 1761, appeared the following 


Advertifement : 


Speedily will be publithed, by a Gentleman of this kingdom, who hath been, for 
fome time paft, employed in tranflating and writing Hiftorical Notes to 
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Originally wrote in the Irith or Erfe language. In the preface to which, the tranflator, 


¥ 
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who is a perfect mafter of the Irith tongue, will give an account of the ma 
cuftoms of the antient Irith or Scotch; and, therefore, moft humbly intreats the pub. 
lic, to wait for his edition, which will appear in a fhort time, as he will fet forth alt 
the blunders and abfurdities in the edition now printing in London, and fhew the igs 
norance of the Englith tranflator, in his knowlege of Irifh grammar, sot underftand- 
ing any part of that accidence. 
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|| the great actions of his family. The faint fometimes threw off the 
| | aufterity of his profeffion, drunk freely, and had his foul properly 


warmed with wine, in order to hear, with becoming enthufiafm, 


| i | the poems of his father-in-law. One of the poems begins with this 


piece of ufeful information. 


Lo don rabh Papric na mhòr, 


Gun Sailm air uidh, ach a gdl, 
Ghluais é thigh O/fan mhic Fhion, 
O fan leis bu bhinn a ghloir. 


| The title of this poem is, Teantach mor na Fiona. It appears to 
| have been founded on the fame ftory with the battle of Lora, one of 
a | the poems of the genuine Offian. The. circumftances and. cata- 
Bill ftrophe in both are much the fame; but the Iri/b Offan difcovers 
| the age in which he lived, by an unlucky anachronifm. After de- 


{cribing the total route of Erragon, he very gravely concludes with 
this remarkable anecdote, that none of the foe efcaped, but a few, 
| who were allowed to go on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. This: 
N circumftance fixes the date of the compofition of the piece fome 
| centuries after the famous croifade ; for, it is evident, that the poet 
' thought the time of the croifade fo antient,.that he confounds it 
i | with the age of Fingal.—Erragon, in the courfe of this poem, is ' 


N often called, 
N Riogh Lochlin an do thloigh, 
King of Denmark of two nations, 
|| which alludes to the union of the kingdoms of Norway and Den- 


mark, a circumftance which brings down the date of the piece to 
an 
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an era, not far remote. Modern, however, as this pretended Of 
fian was, it is certain, he lived before the Irith had dreamed of ap- 
propriating Fion, or Fingal, to themfelves. He concludes the poem, 
with this reflection : 


Na fagha fe comhthrom nan n’ arm, 
Eragon Mac Annir nan lànn glas 
'San n' ALBIN ni n' abairtair Triath 
Agus ghlaoite an n' F’dzona as. 


“« Had Erragon, fon of Annir of gleaming fwords, avoided the 
equal conteft of arms (fingle combat) no chief fhould have after- 
wards been numbered in ALBion, and the heroes of Fion fhould 
no more be named.” 


THE next poem that falls under our obfervation is Cath-cabhra, 
or, The death of Ofcar. This piece is founded on the fame ftory 
which we have in the firft book of Temora, So little thought the 
author of Cath-cabhra of making Ofcar his countryman, ' that, in 
the courfe of two hundred lines, of which the poem confifts, he 
puts.the following expreffion thrice in the mouth of the hero: 


ALBIN an fad’ roina m’ arach.——— 


ALBION where I was born and bred. 


The poem contains almoft all the incidents in the firft book of Te- 
mora. In one circumftance the bard differs materially from Offian. 
Ofcar, after he was mortally wounded by Cairbar, was carried by 
his people to a neighbouring hill, which commanded a profpect of 
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the fea. A fleet appeared at a diftance, and the hero exclaims with 
joy, 
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Loingeas mo fhean-athair at' 4n 
'S iad a tiachd Ile cabhair chugain, 
O ALBIN na n’ ioma ftuagh. 


«© Tt is the fleet of my grandfather, coming with aid to our field, 
from ALBION of many waves !”—— The teftimony of this bard is 
fufficient to confute the idle fictions of Keating and O’Flaherty ; 
for, tho’ he is far from being antient, it is probable, he flourifhed 
a full century before thefe hiftorians.—He appears, however, to 
have been a much better chriftian than chronologer ; for Fion, 
tho’ he is placed two: centuries before St. Patrick, very devoutly re- 
commends the foul of his grandfon to his Redeemer. 


Duan a Gharibh Mac-Starn is another Irith poem in high repute. 
The grandeur of its images, and its propriety of fentiment, might 
have induced me to give a tranflation of it, had not I fome expec 
tations of feeing it in the colle&ion of thé Irith Offian’s poems, 
promifed, more than a year fince, to the public. The author de- 
feends fometimes from the region of the fublime to low and inde- 
cent defcription ; the laft of which, the Irith tranflator, no doubt, 
will choofe to leave in. the obfcurity of the original:—In this piece 
Cuchullin is ufed with very little ceremony, for he is oft called, 
the dog of Fara, in the county of Meath. This fevere title of the 
redoubtable Cuchullin, the moft renowned of Irith champions, pro- 
eceded from the poet's ignorance of etymology. . Cu, voice, or 
commander, fignifies alfo a dog... The poet. chofe the laft, as the 
moft noble appellation for his hero, 


Tur 
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THE fubject of the poem is the fame with that of the epic poem 
of Fingal. Garibh Mac-Starn is the fame with Offian’s Swaran, 
the fon of Starno. His fingle combats with, and: his victory 
over all the heroes of Ireland, excepting the celebrated dog of Tara’ 
i. e. Cuchullin, afford matter for two hundred lines of tolerable 
poetry. Gardbh's progrefs in fearch of Cuchullin, and his intrigue 
with the gigantic Emir-bragal, that hero’s wife, enables the poet 


to extend his piece to four hundred lines. This author, it is true 


v 


makes Cuchullin a native of Ireland; the gigantic Emir-bragal he 

calls, the guiding flar of the women of Ireland. The property of 
this enormous lady I fhall not difpute with him, or any other. But, 
as he {peaks with great tendernefs of the daughters of the convent, 
and throws out fome hints againft the Englith nation, it is pro- 
bable he lived in too modern a period to be intimately acquainted 


with the genealogy of Cuchullin. 


ANOTHER Irifh Offian (for there were many, as appears from 
their difference in language and fentiment) {peaks very dogmati- 
cally of Fion Mac Comnaf, as an Irifhman. Little can be faid for 
the judgment of this poet, and lefs for his delicacy of fentiment. 
The hiftory of one of his epifodes may, at once, ftand as a fpeci- 
men of his want of both. Ireland, in the days of Fion, happened 
to be threatned with an invafion, by three great potentates, the 
kings of Lochlin, Sweden, and France. It is needlefs to infift up- 
on the impropriety of a French invafion of Ireland; it is fufficient 
for me to be faithful to the language of my author. Fion, upon 
receiving intelligence of the intended invafion, fent Ca-olt,. Offian, 
and Ofcar, to watch the bay, in which, it was apprehended, the 
enemy was to land. Ofcar was the worft choice of a fcout that 
could be made, for, brave as he was, he had the bad property of 
falling very often afleep on his poft, nor was it poffible to awake 

* him, 
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him, without cutting off one of his fingers, or dafhing a large 
ftone againft his head. When the enemy appeared, Ofcar, very 
unfortunately, was afleep. Offian and Ca-olt confulted about the 
method of wakening him, and they, at laft, fixed on the ftone, as 
the lefs dangerous expedient. 


Gun thog Caoilte a chlach, nach gàn, 
Agus a n' aighai' chiean gun bhuail ; 


Tri mil an tulloch gun chri’, &c. 


“ Ca-olt took up a heavy ftone, and ftruck it againft the hero's 
head. The hill thook for three miles, as the ftone rebounded and 
rolled away.” Ofcar rofe in wrath, and his father gravely defired 
him to {pend his rage on his enemies, which he did to fo good pur- 
pofe, that he fingly routed a whole wing of their army. The con- 
federate kings advanced, notwithftanding, till they came to a narrow 
pafs, poflefled by the celebrated Ton-iofal. This name is very fig- 
nificant of the fingular property of the hero. who bore it. 'Ton- 
iofal, tho’ brave, was fo heavy and unwieldy, that, when he fat 
down, it took the whole force of an hundred men to fet him up- 
right on his feet again. Luckily for the prefervation of Ireland, the 
hero happened to be {tanding when the enemy appeared, and he 
gave fo good an account of them, that Fion, upon his arrival, found 
little to do, but to divide the {poil -among his foldiers. 


ALL thefe extraordinary heroes, Fion, Offian, Ofcar and Ca- 
olt, fays the poet, were 


Siol ERIN na gorm lann. 


The fons of Erin of blue feel. 


Neither 
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Neither fhall I much difpute the matter with him: He has my 
confent alfo to appropriate to Ireland the celebrated Ton-iofal. I 
fhall only fay, that they are different perfons from thofe of the 
fame name; in the Scotch poems; and that, tho’ the ftupenduous 
valour of the firft is fo remarkable, they have not been equally 
lucky with the latter, in their poet. It is fomewhat extraordinary, 
that Fòn, who lived: fome ages before St. Patrick, fwears like a 


very good chriftian : 


Air an Dia do chum gach caf. 


By God, who fhaped every cafe. 


It is worthy of being remarked, that, in the line quoted, Offian, 
who lived in St. Patrick's days, feems to have under{ftood fomething 
of the Englifh, a language not then fubfifting. A perfon, more 
fanguine for the honour of his country than I am, might argue, 
from this circumftance, that this pretendedly Irifh Offian was a 
native of Scotland; for my countrymen are univerfally allowed 
to have an exclufive right to the fecond-fight. 


From the inftances given, the reader may form a compleat idea 
of the Irifh compofitions concerning the Fiona. The greateft part 
of them make the heroes of Fon, 


Siol ALBIN a n’nioma caoile. 


The race of ALBION of many firths. 


The reft make them natives of Ireland. But, the truth is, that 
their authority is of little confequence on either fide. From the in- 
ftances I have given, they appear to have been the work of @ very 

I modern 
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modern period. 
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The pious ejaculations they contain, their allufions 


to the manners of the times, fix them to the fifteenth century. 


Had even the authors of thefe pieces avoided 
impofiible that the poems could pafs for ancient, in 


own times, 


it is 


all allufions to their 


the eyes of any perfon tolerably converfant with the Irifh tongue. 
The idiom is fo corrupted and fo many words borrowed from the 
Englith, that that language mutt have made confiderable progreis in 


Ireland before the poems were writ. 


IT remains now to fhew, how the Irifh bards begun to appropri- 
ate Offian and his heroes to their own country. After the Englifh 


conqueft, many of the natives of Ireland, averfe to foreign yoke, 
either actually were in a ftate of hoftility with the conquerors, or at 


leaft, paid little regard to their gover 


nment. 


The Scots, 


in thofe 


ages, were often in open war, and never in cordial friendfhip witl 


the Englith. 


The fimilarity of manners and language, the tradi- 


ons concerning their common origin, and above all, their having to 


do with the fame enemy, created a free and friendly intercourfe be- 


tween the 


bards and fenachies was common to both; 


Scotch 


and Irifh nations. 


As thec 
Ya 


acil, 


foe 
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Cii 


om of retaining 


no doubt, had 


formed a fyftem of hiftory, it matters not how much foever fabalous, 


concerning 


their refpective origin. 


It was the natural policy of the 


times, to reconcile the traditions of both nations together, and, if 


poflible, to deduce them fro 
I 3 


Laat S| 


O 
So 
et 


into the la ft degree of ignorance and barbarifm. 


fouth of Scotlan 


ee 


ie 


n t1 


m tn 


fame original ftock. 


d language had, at that time, made great pro- 


‘The ancient apes es: and gs tradi- 


tional nit tory of the nation, became confined 
e 


tir 


ely tot 
7 


wv 
th 


nhabitants 


he Highlands, then fallen, from feveral concurring cir meth ved 


The Irifh, who, 


fer 
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for fome ages before the conqueft, had poffefled a competent fhare 
of that kind of learning, which then prevailed in Europe, found it 
no difficult matter to impofe their own fictions on the ignorant 
Highland fenachies. By flattering the vanity of the Highlanders, 
with their long lift of Heremonian kings and heroes, they, without 
contradiction, affumed tothemfelves the charaéter of being the mo- 
ther-nation of the Scots of Britain. At this time, certainly, was efta- 
blifhed that Hibernian fyftem of the original of the Scots, which af- 
terwards, for want of any other, was univerfally received. The Scots, of 
the low-country, who, by lofing the language of their anceftors, loft, 
‘together with it, their national traditions, received, implicitly, the 
hiftory of their country, from Irifh refugees, or from Highland {ena 
chies, perfuaded over into the Hibernian fyftem. 


THESE circumftances, are far from being ideal. We have re- 
maining many particular traditions, which bear teftimony to a fact, 
of itfelf abundantly probable. What makes the matter inconteftible 
is, that the antient traditional accounts of the genuine origin of the 
Scots, have been handed down without interruption. Tho’ a few 
ignorant fenachies might be perfuaded out of their own opinion, by 
the f{moothnefs of an Irifh tale, it was impoffible to eradicate, from 
among the bulk of the people, their own national traditions. Thef 
traditions afterwards fo much prevailed, that the Highlanders con- 
tinue totally unacquainted with the pretended Hibernian extra of 
the Scots nation. Ignorant chronicle writers, ftrangers to the an- 
tient language of their country, preferved only from falling to the 
ground, fo improbable a ftory. 


Ir was, during the period I have mentioned, that the Irith be- 
came acquainted with, and carried into their country, the compofi- 
tions of Offian. The fcene of many of the pieces being in Ireland, 
fugeefted firft to them a hint, of making both heroes and poet na- 
€ 


i asin Aw Fate wasnt ofl 


prune a 8 


we 
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tives id. In order to do this effectually, they found it 
neceflary, to reject the genuine poems, as every line was pregnant 


original, and to drefs up a fable, on the 
So ill qualified, however, were 


od 


hange, that amidft all their defires tc 


Cc 

ey every now and then call Szo/ Albin. It 
fion of fome PRAIA a that the 
to d a an Irith genealogy for Fion, 


efian race of kings. In fome of the 


t, the great-grand-father of Fion is 


o 
fa 
cn 


aeh often called Sior» Eh 


NA BEUM; ik e. the race of Lochlin of wounds. The only poem 

reus, king of Ireland, is 
wv 

d; for, if I miftake 


lizabeth’s time. 


ind to eae was become 
concerning: the F7- 
tO Den tit they 
at that. period. 
ved a ‘ae 1US worthy 
of antiquity, that 


wve-fonnets, and their 


Shee or renowned, abound with 
I 

h beautiful fimplicity of fentiment, and wild harmony of num- 

that the than an attonement for their errors, ip 

r foe But the beauty of thefe pieces, depend 

1 a certain curiofa fe of expreifion in the original, 
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antage in another language. 


CATHLIN or CLUTHA, 


a D EM 2; R ty an Pic Poem, Book Firft, 


Sock gorge, AE 
Book Third, 


‘ Book F ourth,,, 


Book Fifth, 


Book Biche i 
Book Seventh, 


Book Eighth, 


a poem, 


SULMALLA or LUMON, a poem, 


CATH-LODA, 


OINA-MORUL, 
COLNA-DONA, 
A SPECIMEN 

‘Book Seventh, 


a poem, 


a poem, 


a poem, 


of the Oricinat of TEMORA, 


Duan Firft, 
Duin Second, 


Duan Third, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue poem that ftands farft in this colle@tion had its name 


from Temora, the royal palace of the firft Irifh kings 


of the Caledonian race, in the province of Ulfter. 
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CAIRBAR, the fon of Borbar-duthul, lord of Atha in Connaught, the moft potent 
chief of the race of the Firbolg, having murdered, at Temora the royal palace, 
Cormac the fon of Artho, the young king of Ireland, ufurped the throne. Cormac 
was lineally defcended from Conar the fon of Trenmor, the great grandfather of 
Fingal, king of thofe Caledonians who inhabited the weftern coaft of Scotland. 
Fingal refented the behaviour of Cairbar, and refolved to pafs over into Ireland, with 
an army, to re-eftablifh the royal family on the Irifh throne. Early intelligence of 
his defigns coming to Cairbar, he-affembled fome òf his tribes in UJfter, and at the 
fame time ordered his brother Cathmor to follow him fpeedily with an army, from 
Temora. Such was the fituation of affairs when the Caledonian fleet appeared on 
the coaft of Ulfter. 


THE poem opens in the morning. Cairbar is reprefented as retired from the ref 
of the army, when one of his fcouts brought him news of the landing of Fingal. 
He aflembles a council of his chiefs. Foldath the chief of Moma haughtily defpifes 
the enemy; and is reprimanded warmly by Malthos. Cairbar, after hearing their 
debate, orders a feaft to be prepared, to which, by his bard Olla, he invites Ofcar 
the fon of Offian; refolving to pick a quarrel with that hero, and fo have fome pre- 
text for killing him. Ofcar came to the feaft; the quarrel. happened ; the followers 
of both fought, and Cairbar.and Ofcar fell by mutual wounds. The noife of the 
battle reached Fingal's army. ‘The king came on, to the relief of Ofcar, and the 
Irifh fell back to the army of Cathmor, who was advanced to the banks of the river 
Lubar, on the heath of Moilena. Fingal, after mourning over his grandfon, or- 

dered Ullin the chief of his bards to carry his body to Morven, to be there interred, 

Night coming on, Althan, the fon of Conachar, relates to the king the particulars 

of the murder of Cormac. Fillan, the fon of Fingal, is fent to obferve the mo- 

tions of Cathmor by night, which concludes the ation of the firft day. -The ftene 
of this book is a plain, near the hill of Mora, which refe on the borders of the 
heath of Moilena, in Ulfter, 


Eè 
a 


A 


Ie 


BOOK 


\HE blue waves of Ullin 


Or Roe os As 


N 


Fae Ace Ty el Nae 


dah Bho Sade 


roll in light. 


The green hills are 


covered with day. Trees fhake their dufky heads in the 
breeze. Grey torrents pour their noify treams.—Two green hills, 


with aged oaks, furround a narrow plain. The blue courfe 


* The firft book of Temora made its 
appearance in the collection of leffer pieces, 
which were fubjoined to the epic poem of 
Fingal. When that colle&ion was print- 
ed, little more than the opening of the 
prefent poem came, in a regular connec- 
The fecond book, in 
particular, was very imperfect and con- 
fufed. By means of my friends, I have 


fince colle&ed all.the broken fragments of 


tion, to my hands. 


Temora, that I formerly wanted ; and the 
ftory of the poem, which was accurately 
preferved by many, enabled me to. reduce 


it into that order in which it now appears, 


of 
The title of Epic was impofed on the 
poem by myfelf. The technical terms of 
criticifm were totally unknown to Offian. 
Born ina diftant age, and in a country re- 
mote from the feats of learning, his know- 
ledge did not extend to Greek and Roman 
literature. If therefore, in the form of his 
poems, and in feveral paflages of his dic- 
tion, he refembles Homer, the fimilarity 
muit proceed from nature, the origina! 
from which both ‘drew their ideas. It is 
from this confideration that I have avoided, 
in this publication, to give parallel paffages 
from other authors, as I had done, in fome 


B 2 


of 
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banks ftood Cairbar * of Atha. 


the red eyes of his fear are fad. 


of a ftream is there; on its 


His {pear fupports the king: 


Cormac rifes in his foul, with all his ghaftly wounds. 


The grey 


form of the youth appears in darknefs; blood pours from his airy 


fides.—Cairbar thrice threw his fpear on earth ; and thrice he ftroked 


of my notes, on the former colle&ion of 
Offian’s poems. It was far from my in- 
tention to raife my author into a competi- 
tion with the celebrated names of antiqui- 
ty. The extenfive field of renown affords 
ample room to all the poetical merit which 
has yet appeared in the world, without 
overturning the character of one poet, to 


Had 


Offian even fuperior merit to Homer and 


raife that of another on its ruins. 


Virgil, a certain partiality, arifing from 
the fame defervedly beftowed upon them by 
the fanction of fo many ages, would make 
us overlook it, and give them the prefe- 
rence. Tho’ their high merit does not 
ftand in need of adventitious aid, yet it 
muft be acknowledged, that it is an ad- 
vantage to their fame, that the pofterity of 
the Greeks and Romans, cither do not at 
all exift, or are not now objects of contempt 
or envy to the prefent age. 

Tho’ this poem of Offian has not per- 
haps all the minutze, which Ariltotle, from 
Homer, lays down as neceflary to the con- 
duct of an epic poem, yet, it is prefumed, 
it has all the grand effentials of the epo- 
pea. Unity of time, place, and action is 
preferved throughout. ‘The poem opens in 
the midft of things; what is neceflary of 


preceding tranfactions to be known, is in- 


troduced by epifodes afterwards; not for- 
mally broughtin, but feemingly rifing im- 
mediately from the fituation of affairs. The 
circumftances are grand, and the diction 
animated; neither defcending into a cold 
meannefs, nor {welling into ridiculous bom- 


baft. 


The reader will find fome alterations in 
the ftyle of this book. 


from more correct copies of the original 


Thefe are drawn 


which came to my hands, fince the former 
publication. As the moft part of the poem 
is delivered down by tradition, the ftyle is 
After 


comparing the different readings, I always 


fometimes various and interpolated. 


made choice of that which agreed beft with 
the fpirit of the context. 


* Cairbar, the fon of Borbar-duthul, 
was defcended lineally from Larthon the 
chief of the Firbolg, the firft colony who 
fettled in the fouth of Ireland. The Caé] 
were in poffeffion of the northern coaft of 
that kingdom, and the firft monarchs of 
Ireland were of their race. Hence arofe 
thofe differences between the two nations, 
which terminated, at laft, in the murder of 
Cormac, and the ufurpation of Cairbar, 
lord of Atha, who is mentioned in this 
place. 


his 
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his beard. His fteps are fhort; he often {tops: and tofles his fi- 
newy arms, He is like a cloud in the defart; that varies its form 
to every blaft: the valleys are fad around, and fear, by turns, the 
fhower. 


THE king, at length, refumed his foul, and took his pointed 
fpear.. He turned his eyes to Moi-lena. The {couts of blue ocean 
came. They came with {teps of fear, and often looked behind. 
Cairbar knew that the mighty were near, and called his gloomy 


chiefs. 


THE founding {teps of his warriors came. They drew, at once, 
their fwords. There Morlath * ftood with darkened face.  Hidal- 
la's long hair fighs in wind. Red-haired Cormar bends on his {pear, 
and rolls his fide-long-looking eyes. Wild is the look of Mal- 
thos from beneath too fhaggy brows:—Foldath ftands like an oozy 
rock, that covers its dark fides with foam. His {pear is like Slimo- 
ra’s fir, that meets the wind of heaven. His fhield is marked with 
the ftrokes of battle; and his red eye defpifes danger. ‘Thefe and 
a thoufand other chiefs furrounded car-borne Cairbar, when the 
{cout of ocean came, Mor-annal ‘++, from ftreamy Moi-lena.—His 


eyes hang forward from his face, his lips are trembling, pale. 


* Mor-lath, great in the day of battle. a paflage in the fecond book, to have been 
Hidalla’, mildly looking hero. Cor-mar,ex- Cairbar’s greateft confident, and to have 
pert at fea, Malth-os, flow to fpeak. Fol- had a principal hand in the confpiracy 
dath, generous. againft Cormac king of Ireland. His tribe 

Foldath, who is here ftrongly marked, was one of the moft confiderable of the 
makes a great figure in the fequel of the race of the Fir-bolg. 
poem. His fierce, uncomplying charafter + Mor-annal, /rrong-breath ; avery pros 
is fuftained throughout. He feems, from per name for a {cout, 


8 Do 
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cular appearance of Fingal's fpear. 
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Do the chiefs of Erin ftand, he faid, filent as the grove of even- 


ine? Stand they, like a filent wood, and Fingal on the coaft? 


d 


Fingal, who is terrible in battle, the king of ftreamy Morven.— 


Haft thou feen the warrior, faid Cairbar 


roes many on the An Lifts he 


rt e kine [s] > 
tne king in peace ° 


In pees he comes not, Cairbar. 


It is a meteor of death: 


with a figh? Are his he- 


the {pear of battle? Or comes 


I have feen his forward {pear *. 


the blood of thoufands is on its fteeh.—— 


He came Gid ft to the fhore, ftrong in the grey hair of age. Full 


rofe his finewy limbs, as he ftrode in his might 

by his fide which gives no fecond + 

like the bloody moon afcending ae a ftorm. 

king of fongs; and Morni’s fon, the firft of men. Connal leap* 
-b 


forward on his {pear : : Dermid {preads his dark 


That fword is 


wound. His fhield is terrible, 


noe 


Then came Offian’ 


rown locks. 


Fillan bends his bow, the young hunter of {treamy Moruth f.— 
But who is that before them, like the terrible courfe of a fhbd! 


It is the fon of Offian, bright between his locks. 


His long hair 


falls on his back.—His dark brows are half-inclofed in fteel. His 


* Mor-annal here alludes to the parti- 
If a 


man, upon his firft landing in a ftrange 


country, kept the point of his fpear for- 
ward, it denoted in thofe duys that he 
came in a hoftile manner, and accordingly 
he was treated as an enemy ; if he kept the 
point behind him, it was a token of friend- 
fhip, and he was immediately invited to 
the feaft, according to the hofpitality of 
the times. 


+ This was the famous {word of Fingal, 


made by Luno, a fmith of Lochlin, and 
after him poetically called the fon of Luno: 
it is faid of this fword, that it killed a 
man at every ftroke; and that Fingal never 
ifed it but in times of the greateft danger, 


t In fome traditions Fergus the fon of 


Fingal, and Ufnoth chief of Etha, imme- 
diately follow Fillan in the lift of ‘the chiefs 
of Morven; but as they are not afterwards 
mentioned at all in'the poem, I look upon 
the whole fentence to be an interpolation, 


and have therefore rejeCted it. 


{word 
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fword hangs loofe on his fide. His {pear glitters as he moves, FT 
fled from his terrible eyes, kino of high Temora! 
i 8 5 


THEN fly, thou feeble man, faid Foldath’s gloomy wrath: fly 
to the grey ftreams of thy land, fon of the little foul! Have not 
I- feen that Ofcar? I beheld the ‘chief in war. He is of the 
mighty in danger: but there are others who lift the {pear.— Erin 
has many fons as brave, king of Temora of Groves! Let Foldath 
meet him in the ftrength of his courfe, and {top this mighty 
ftream.—My {pear is covered with the blood of the valiant; my 
fhield is like the wall of Tura. | 


SHALL Foldath * alone meet the foe ? replied the dark-browed 
Malthos. Are they not numerous on our coaft, like the waters 
of many ftreams? Are not thefe the chiefs who vanquifhed Swa- 
ran, when the fons of Erin fled? And fhall Foldath meet their 
braveft hero? Foldath of the heart of pride! take the ftrength 
of the people; and let Malthos come. My {word is red with 
faughter, but who has heard my words ? + 


‘Sons of green Erin, faid Hidalla Tpoleti not Fingal hear your 
words. The foe might rejoice, and his arm be {trong in the land. 


—Ye are brave, O warriors, and like the tempefts of the defart 


* The oppofite characters of Foldath He intended the expreffion as a rebuke to 
and Malthos are ftrongly marked in fubfe- the felf-praife of Foldath. 
Ta te $f ie ia Pe Re a; t Hidalla was the chief of Clonra, a 
ways in oppolition. The feuds between La ie 
their families, which were the fource of {mall diftrict on the banks of the lake of 
their hatred to one another, are mentioned Lego. The beauty of his perfon, his elo- 
in other poems. queace and genius for poetry are afterwards 


+ That is, who has heard my yaunting? mentioned, 


they 
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they meet the rocks without fear, and overturn the woods.—But 
let us move in our ftrength, flow as a gathered cloud. Then 
fhall the mighty tremble; the {pear fhall fall from the hand of the 
valiant.—We fee the cloud of death, they will fay, while fhadows 
fly over their face. Fingal will mourn in his age, and fee his fly- 
ing fame.—The fteps of his chiefs will ceafe in Morven: the mofg 


u 


of years fhall grow in Selma. 


CAIRBAR heard their words, in filence, like the cloud of a 
fhower ; it ftands dark on Cromla, till the lightning burifts its fide: 
the valley gleams with red light; the fpirits of the ftorm rejoice. 
So ftood the filent king of Temora; at length his words are 


heard. 


SPREAD the feaft on Moi-lena: let my hundred bards attend. 
Thou, red-hair’d Olla, take the harp of the king. Go to Ofcar 
chief of fwords, and bid him to our feaft. To-day we feaft and 
hear the fong; to-morrow break the fpears. Tell him that I have 
raifed the tomb of Cathol *; that bards have fung to his ghoft.— 
Tell him that Cairbar has heard his fame at the ftream of refounding 


Carun+. Cathmor f is not here, Borbar-duthul’s generous race. 


He 


* Cathol the fon of Maronnan, or Moran, and had beforehand. contrived to kill him at 
was murdered by Cairbar, for his attachment the feaft, to which he here invites him, 
to the family of Cormac. He had attended + He alludes to the battle of Ofcar againft 
Ofcar to the war of Inisethona, where they Caros, ding of fhips ; who is fuppofed to be 
contracted a great friendfhip for one an- the fame with Caraufius the ufurper. 
other. Ofcar, immediately after the death t Cathmor, great in battle, the fon of 
of Cathol, had fent a formal challenge to Borbar-duthul, and brother of Cairbar king 
Cairbar, which he prudently declined, but of Ireland, had, before the infurrection of 
conceived a fecret hatred againft Ofcar, the Firbolg, pafled over into Inis-huna, 
fup- 


AN 
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He is not here with his thoufands, and our arms are weak. Cath- 


mor is a foe to ftrife at the feat: his foul is 


But Cairbar thal! fight with Ofcar, chiefs of the woody Temora ! 


q 


His words for Cathol were many ; the wrath of Cairbar burns, He 
fhall fall on Moi-lena: my fame fhall rife in blood. 


pofed to be a part of South-Britain, to 
affiit Conmor king of that place againft his 
enemies. Cathmor was fucce(sful in the war, 
but, in the courfe of it, Conmor was either 
killed, or died a natural death. Cairbar, 
upon intelligence of the defigns of Fingal to 
dethrone him, had difpatched a meflenger for 
Cathmor, who returned into Ireland a few 
days before the opening of the poem. 
Cairbar here takes advantage of his bro- 
ther’s abfence, to perpetrate his ungenerous 
defigns againft Ofcar; for the noble {pirit of 
Cathmor, had he been prefent, would not 
have permitted the laws of that hofpitality, 
for which he was fo renowned himfelf, to 
be violated. The brothers form a con- 
trait: we do not deteft the mean foul of 
Cairbar more, than we admire the difinte- 


refted and generous mind of Cathmor, 


* Fingal’s army heard the joy that was 
in Caitbar’s camp. The chara@er given 
of Cathmor is agreeable to the times, Some, 
through oftentation, were hofpitable; and 


others fell naturally into a cuftom handed 


Cath- 


down from their anceftors. But what 
marks ftrongly the charaéter of Cathmor, is 


his averfion to praife; for he is reprefented 


to dwell in a wood to avoid the thanks of 


his guefts ; which is ftill a higher degree 
of generofity than that of Axylus in Ho- 
mer: for the poet does not fay, but the 
good man might, at the head of his own 
table, have heard with pleafure the praife 
beftowed on him by the people he enter- 
tained, 


No nation in the world carried hofpitality 
to a greater length than the ancient Scots, 
It was even infamous, for many ages, in a 
man of condition, to have the door of his 
houfe fhut at all, LEST, as the bards expre(s 
It, THE STRANGER SHOULD COME AND 
BEHOLD HIS CONTRACTED SOUL. Some 
of the chiefs were pofleffed of this hofpi- 
table difpofition to an extravagant degree ; 
and the bards, perhaps upon a private ac- 
count, never failed to recommend it, in 
their eulogiums. Cvan-uia’ na dav’, or 
the point ta which all the roads of the frang- 
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bright as that fun. 
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Cathmor came. 
red-haired Cairbair. 


ers lead, was an invariable epithet given 
by them to the chiefs; on the contrary, they 
diftinguifhed the inhofpitable by the title of 
This laft 


however was fo uncommon, that in all the 


the cloud which the ftrangers foun. 


old poems I have ever met with, I found 
but one man branded with this ignomini- 
ous appellation; and that, perhaps, only 
founded upon a private quarrel, which fub- 
fifted between him and the patron of the 
bard, who wrote the poem. 

We have a ftory of this hofpitable na- 
ture, handed down by tradition, concern- 
ing one of the firft Earls of Argyle. This 
nobleman, hearing that an Irifhman, of 
great quality, intended to make him a vi- 
fit, with a very numerous retinue of his 
friends and dependants, burnt the caftle of 
Dunora, the feat of his family, left it 
fhould be too fmall to entertain his guefts, 
and received the Irifh in tents on the fhore. 
Extravagant as this behaviour might feem 
in our days, it was admired and applauded 
in thofe times of hofpitality, and the Earl 
acquired confiderable fame by it, in the 
fongs of the bards. 

The open communication with one an- 
other, which was the confequence of their 
hofpitality, did not a little tend to improve 
the underftanding ‘and enlarge the ideas of 
the ancient Scots. It is to this caufe, we 
muft attribute that fagacity and fenfe, which 
the common people, inthe highlands, pof- 


Their fouls were not the fame. 
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Cathmor the friend of ftrangers ! the brother of 


Cc 


The light 


fefs, ftill, in a degree fuperior even to the 
When 


men are crowded together in great cities 


vulgar of more polifhed countries. 


they fee indeed many people, but are ac- 
quainted with few. They naturally form 
themfelves into {mall focieties, and their 
knowledge fcarce extends beyond the alley 
or ftreet they live in: add to this that the 
very employment of a mechanic tends to 
contract the mind. The ideas of a pea- 
fant are {till more confined. His know- 
ledge is circumfcribed within the com- 
pafs of a few acres; or, at moft, extends. 
no further than the neareft market-town. 
The manner of life among the inhabitants of 
the highlands is very different from thefe. As 
their fields are barren, they have fcarce any 
domefticemployment. Their time is fpent 
therefore in an extenfive wildernefs, where 
they feed their cattle, and thefe, by ftray- 
ing far and wide, carry their keepers after 
them, at times, to all the different fettle- 
ments of the clans. There they are re- 
ceived with hofpitality and good cheer, 
which, as they tend to difplay the minds 
of the hofts, afford an opportunity to the 
guefts to make their obfervations on the 
different charaGers of men; which is the 
true fource of knowledge and acquired 
fenfe. 
lander is acquainted with a greater number 


Hence it is that a common high- 


of characters, than any of his own rank 


living in the moft populous cities. 


AN EF IOC PHOITE M. 
of heaven was in the bofom of Cathmor. His towers rofe on the 
banks of Atha: feven paths led to his halls. Seven chiefs ftood on 


the paths, and called the {tranger to the feaft! But Cathmor dwelt 
in the wood to avoid the voice of praife. 


if 


OLLA came with his fongs. Ofcar went to Cairbar’s feallt. 
Three hundred warriors ftrode along Moi-lena of the ftreams. The 
grey dogs bounded on the heath, their howling reached afar. Fin- 
gal faw. the departing hero: the foul of the king was fad. He 
dreaded Cairbar’s gloomy thoughts, amidft the feaft of fhells. 


My fon raifed high the {pear of Cormac: an hundred bards met 
him with fongs. Cairbar concealed with {miles the death that was 
dark in his fouls ‘The feat is {pread, the thells refound - joy bright- 
ens the face of the hoft. But it was like the parting beam of the 
fun, when he is to hide his red head, in a ftorm. 

CAIRBAR rofe in his arms; darknefs gathered on his brow. The 
hundred harps ceafed at once. The clang * of fhields was heard. 
Far diftant on the heath Olla raifed his fong of woe. My fon 
knew the fign of death; and rifing feized his fpear. 


Oscar! faid the dark-red Cairbar, I behold the {pear * of Inis- 


* When a chief was determined to kill up to Lord Douglas in the caftle of Edin- 
a perfon already in his power, it was ufua} burgh, as acertain fignal of his approaching 
to fignify, that his death was intended, by death, 
the found of a fhield ftruck with the blunt t Cormac, the fon of Arth, had given 
end of a fpear; at the fame time that a the fpear, which is here the foundation of 
bard at a diftance raifed the death-fong. A the quarrel, to Ofcar when he came to con- 
ceremony of another kind was long ufed  gratulate him, upon Swaran’s being ex- 
in Scotland upon fuch occafions, Every pelled from Ireland, 
body has heard that a bull’shead was ferved 


Cr 2 fail. 
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fail. The fpear of Temora * glitters in thy hand, fon of woody 
Morven! It was the pride of an hundred + kings, the death of he- 


roes of old. Yield it, fon of Offian, ‘yield it to car-borné Cairbar. 


SHALL I yield, Ofcar replied, the gift of Erin’s injured king: 
the gift of fair-haired Cormac, when Ofcar fcattered his foes? I 
came to Cormac’s halls of joy, when Swaran fled from Fingal. 
Gladnefs rofe in the face of youth: he gave the {pear of Temora. 
Nor did he give it to the feeble, O Cairbar, neither to the weak in 
foul. ‘The darknefs of thy face is no ftorm to me; nor are thine 
eyes the flames of death. Do I fear thy clanging thield? Tremble 
I at Olla’s fong? No: Cairbar, frighten the feeble; Ofcar is a 
rock. 


AND wilt thou not yield the fpear? replied the rifing pride of 
Cairbar. Are thy words fo mighty becaufe Fingal is near? Fin- 
gal with aged locks from Morven’s hundred groves! He has fought 
with little men. But he mutt vanifh before Cairbar, like a thin pil- 
lar of mift before the winds of Atha t. 


WeERE he who fought with little men near Atha's darkening 
chief: Atha’s chief would yield green Erin to avoid his rage. 
Speak not of the mighty, O Cairbar! but turn thy fword on me, 
Our ftrength is equal: but Fingal is renowned! the firft of mortal 
men ! 


* Tr-mor-ri’, the houje of the great king, phrafes of bards, that gave the firft hint to 
the name of the royal palace of the fupreme the Irifh Senachies to place the origin of 
kings of Ireland, their monarchy in fo remote a period, as 

+ Hundred here is an indefinite number, they have done. 
and is only intended to exprefs a great t Atha, fhalkw river: the name of 
many, It was probably the hyperbolical Cairbar’s feat in Connaught, 

THEIR 
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s aH people faw the darkening chiefs. 
are heard around. 


13 
Their crowding fteps 
Their eyes roll in fire. A thoufand fwords are 
half untheathed. Red-haired Olla raifed thé fong of battle: the 
trembling joy of Ofcar’s foul arofe: the wonted joy of his foul 
when Fingal’s horn was heard. 


DARK as the {welling wave of ocean before the rifing winds, when 
it bends its head near the coaft, came on the hott of Cairbar. 
Daughter of Tofcar * ! why that tear ? He is not fallen yet. Many 
were the deaths of his arm before my hero fell !—Behold they fall 
before my fon like the groves in the defart, when an angry ghoft 
ruthes through night, and takes their green heads in his hand! 
Morlath falls: Maronnan dies: Conachar trembles in his blood. 
Cairbar fhrinks before Ofcar’s fword; and creeps in darknefs bet 
hind his ftone. He lifted the {pear in fecret, and pierced my Of- 


car's fide. He falls forward on 


chief. But till his {pear is in his 


* ‘The poet means Malvina, the daugh- 

ter of Tofcar, to whom he addrefled that 
part-of the poem, which related to the 
death of Ofcar her lover. 
+ ‘The Irifh hiftorians place the death of 
Cairbar, in the latter end of the third cen- 
tury: they fay, he was killed in battle a- 
gainft Ofcar the fon of Offian, but deny 
that he fell by his hand. As they have 
nothing to go upon but the traditions of 
their bards, the tranflator thinks that the 
account of Offian is as probable: at the 
worft, it is but oppofing one tradition to 
another. 


It is, however, certain, that the Irith hif- 


his fhield: his knee fuftains the 
hand.—See gloomy Cairbar + falls! 
The 


torians difguife, in fome meafure, this part 
of their hiftory. An Irifh poem on this 
fubje&t, which, undoubtedly, was the fource 
of their information, concerning the battle 
of Gabhra, where Cairbar fell, is juft now 
in my hands. The circumftances are lefs 
to the difadvantage of the charaéter of 
Cairbar, than thofe related by Offian. As 
a tranflation of the poem (which, tho’ 
evidently no very ancient compofition, does 
not want poetical merit) would extend 
this note to too great a length, I fhall only 
give the ftory of it, in brief, with fome 
extracts from the original Irith. 

Ofcar, fays the Irith bard, was invited 


to 
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he fteel pierced his forehead, and divided his red hair behind. He 


lay, like a fhattered rock, which Cromla fhakes from its fhagey fide. 
But never more fhall Ofcar rife! he leans on his boffy thield. His 
{pear is in his terrible hand: Erin’s fons ftood diftant and dark. 
Their fhouts arofe, like crowded ftreams, and Moi-lena echoed 
wide. 


Tr 


pf 


NG'AL heard the found; and took his father's fpear. His fteps 


IN 
are before us on the heath. He {poke the words of woe. I hear 


the noife of war. Young Ofcar is alone. Rife, fons of Morven; 
join the hero's {word. 


OssiAN rufhed along the heath. Fillan bounded over Moi-lena. 
Fingal ftrode in his ftrength, and the light of his fhield is terrible. 


to a feaft, at Temora, by Cairbar king of Briathar eile an aghai’ fin 

Ireland. A difpute arofe between the two A bheirea’ an t' Ofcar, og, calma 
heroes, concerning the exchange of f{pears, Gu'n tugadh fe fealg agus creach 
which was ufually made, between the guefts Do dh'AL5BIN an la'r na mhaireach, &c. 


and their hoft, upon fuch occalions. Inthe 


Ofcar, in confequence ‘of his threats, b 
. . . . . €- 
courfe of their altercation, Cairbar faid, in i 


gun to lay wafte Ireland; but as he re- 
turned with the fpoil into Ulfter, thro’ the 
narrow pafs of Gabhra (Caoil ghlen-Gha- 
bbra) he was met, by Cairbar, and a bat- 
t'e enfued, in which both the heroes fel] 


a boafiful manner, that he would hunt on 
the hills of Albion, and carry the fpoils of 
it into Ireland, in fpite of all the efforts of 


its inhabitants. ‘The original words are ; 


Briathar buan fin ; Briathar buan by mutual wounds. The bard gives a very 
A bheireadh an Cairbre rua', curious lift of the followers of Ofcar, as 
Gu tuga' fe fealg, agus creach - they marched to battle. They appear to 
A h'ALBIN an la'r na mhaireach. have been five hundred in number, com- 


manded, as the poet expreffes it, by five 
heroes of the blood of kings. This poem 
mentions Fingal, as arriving from Scot- 
land, before Ofcar died of his wounds, 


Ofcar replied, that, the next day, he him- 
felf would carry into Albion the fpoils of 
the five provinces of Ireland; in {pite of 
the oppofition of Cairbar, 


The 
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The fons of Erin faw it far diftant ; they trembled in their fouls. 

They knew that the wrath of the king arofe: and they forefaw 
their death. We firft arrived; we fought; and Erin’s chiefs with- 
ftood our rage. But when the king came, in the found of his 
courfe, what heart of fteel could ftand! Erin fied over Moi-lena. 
Death purfued their flight! 


We faw Ofcar on his fhield. We faw his blood around. — S; 
lence darkened every face. Each turned his back and wept. The 
king ftrove to hide his tears. His grey beard whiftled in the wind. 
He bends his head above his fon. His words are mixed with fighs, 


AND art thou fallen, Ofcar, 'in the midft of thy courfe? the 
heart of the aged beats over thee! He {ees thy coming wars, 
The wars which ought to come he beholds, but they are cut of 
from thy fame. When hall joy dwell at Selma? When thal] 
grief depart from Morven? My fons fall by degrees : Fingal thall 
be the laft of his race. The fame which I have received {hall 
pafs away: my age will be without friends. I fhall fit a grey 
cloud in my hall: nor fhall I hear the return of a fon, in the midft 


of his founding arms. Weep, ye heroes of Morven! never more 


fhall Ofcar rife ! 


AND they did weep, O Fingal; dear was the hero to their fouls. 
He went out to battle, and the foes vanifhed ; he returned, in peace, 
amidft their joy. No father mourned his fon flain in youth ; no 
brother his brother of love. They fell, without tears, for the chief 
of the people was low! Bran * is howling at his feet : gloomy Luith 


* Bran was one of Fingal’s dogs.—He in the tranflator’s hands, has given him the 


was fo remarkable for his fleetnefs, that fame properties with Virgil’s Camilla, Bran 
the poet, in a piece which is not juft now fignihes a mountain-/tream, 
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is fad, for he had often led them to the chace; to the bounding 
roe of the defart. 


WHEN Ofcar faw his friends around, his white breaft rofe with 
ighs.—'The groans, he faid, of aged chiefs; the howling of my 
dogs: the fudden burfts of the fong of grief, have melted Ofcar’s 
foul. My foul, that never melted before; it was like the fteel of 
my {word.—Offian, carry me to my hills! Raife the ftones of my 
renown. Place the horn of the deer, and my {word within my 
narrow dwelling.—-The torrent hereafter may raife the earth: 
the hunter may find the fteel and fay, “ This has been Ofcar’s 
<i twordy. 


AnD falleft thou, fon of my fame! And fhall I never fee thee, 
Oicar! When others hear of their fons, I fhall not hear of thee. 
The mofs is on thy four grey ftones; the mournful wind is there. 
The battle fhall be fought without him: he fhall not purfue the 
dark-brown hinds. When the warrior returns from battles, and 
tells of other lands ; I have feen a tomb, he will fay, by the roaring 
ftream, the dark dwelling of a chief. He fell by car-borne Ofcar, 
the firft of mortal men.—I, perhaps, fhall hear his voice; and a 
beam of joy will rife in my foul. 


THE night would have defcended in forrow, and morning re- 
turned in the fhadow of grief: our chiefs would have ftood like 
cold dropping rocks on Moi-lena, and have forgot the war, did not 
the king difperfe his grief, and raife his mighty voice. The chiefs, 
as new-wakened from dreams, lift up their heads around. 


How long on.Moi-lena fhall we weep ; or pour our tears in Ullin ? 
The mighty will not return. Ofcar fhall not rife in his {trength. 
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The valiant mutt fall one day, and be no more known on his hil 


—Where are our fathers, O warriors! the chiefs of the times of 


old? They have fet like ftars that have fhone, we only hear the 
found of their praife. But they were renowned in their day, the 
terror of other times. Thus fhall we pafs, O warriors, in the day 
of our fall. Then let us be renowned when we may; and leave 
our fame behind us, like the laft beams of the fun, when he hides 
his red head in the wett. 


ULLIN, my aged bard! take the fhip of the king. Carry Ofcar 
to Selma of harps. Let the daughters of Morven weep. We fhall 
fight in Erin for the race of fallen Cormac. The days of my years 
begin to fail: I feel the weaknefs of my arm. My fathers bend 
from their clouds, to receive their grey-hair’d fon. But, before I 
go hence, one beam of fame fhall rife: fo fhall my days end, as 
my years begun, in fame: my life fhall be one ftream of light to 
bards of other times. 


ULLIN rais’d his white fails: the wind of the fouth came forth. 
He bounded on the waves towards Selma.— * I remained in my 
grief, but my words were not heard. 


The feaft is fpread on 
Moi-lena: an hundred heroes reared the tomb of Cairbar: but no 
fong is raifed over the chief; for his foul had been dark and bloody, 
The bards remembered the fall of Cormac! what could they fay in 


Cairbar’s praife ? 


THE night came rolling down. The light of an hundred oaks 
arofe. Fingal fat beneath a tree. Old Althan + ftood in the midft. 
He 

* The poet fpeaks in his own perfon. chief bard of Arth king of Ireland. After 


+ Althan, the fon of Conachar, was the the death of Arth, Aithan attended his fon 
D Cor- 
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tale of Althan was mournful, and the tear was in his eve 
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d 
ftar looked from behind its edge.—I ftood in the wood alone, and 
His {tride extended from. hill to 
hill: his fhield was dim on his fide. It was the fon of Semo: I 
knew the warrior's face. But he pafled away in his blaft; and all 
was dark around.—My foul was fad. I went to the hall of thells. 
A thoufand lights arofe: the hundred bards had {trung the harp. 
Cormac ftood in the midft, like the morning ftar, when it rejoices 
on the eaftern hill, and its young beams are bathed in fthowers.— 
The fword of Artho { was in the hand of the king; and he looked 
with joy on its polifhed ftuds: thrice he attempted to draw it, and 
thrice he failed; his yellow locks are fpread on his fhoulders : his 
cheeks of youth are red.—I mourned over the beam of youth, for 
he was foon to fet. 


ALTHAN! he faid, with a fmile, haft thou beheld my father? 
Heavy is the {word of the king, {urely his arm was ftrong. O that 
I were like him in battle, when the rage of his wrath arofe! then 


Cormac, and was prefent at his death.—He + Doira, the woody fide of a mountain s 
had made his efcape from Cairbar, by the itis here a hill in the neighbourhood of 
means of Cathmor, and com ing to Fingal, Temora. 
related, as here, the death of his matter f Arth, or Artho, the father of Cormac 
Cormac. king of Ireland. 

* Althan fpeaks, 


would 
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would I have met, like Cu ichullin, the c 


ar-borne fon of Cantéla ! 
But years gag come hidh O Althan! and my arm be ftrong.—Hatt 
thou heard. of Sermo’s fon, the chief of hi 
have returned eee his ARN for he promifed tc return en ie 
My bards wait him with fongs ; my feaft is fpread 


I HEARD the king in filence. My tears 1 egan to flow. I hid 


SS 
them with my aged locks; but he perceived my grief, 
Son of Conachar ! he fa id, is the king of Tura* low? Wl hy burtts 


thy figh in fecret? And w why defcends the tear ?——-Comes the car 


borne Torlath ?* Or the found of the red-haired Cairbar '—They 
come !—for I behold thy ¢ grief, Mofty Tura’s king is low 


1— Shall 
I not ruth to battle ?—But I cannot lift the {pear !—O had mine 
arm the {trength 


of Cuchullin, foon would Cairbar fly ; the fame 


of my fathers would be renewed ; and the deeds of other times ! 


HE took his bow. The tears flow down, from both his fparkling 
eyes —Grief faddens round: the bards bend Acti from their 
hundred, harps.’ ‘The lone blaft touched their trembling ftrings, 
rr 


Phe found - is fad and low. 


a Ort bee aoe N . : : 2 
A vo is heard at a diftance, as of one In grief; it was Carri] 
Le ee f TT. i 
of other times, who came from dark Slimora +-—He told of the 
* Cuchullin is called. the king of Tura emitted before the death of a perfon wore 
from a caftle of that name on the coaft of thy and renowned. It is here an omen 
Ulfter, where he dwelt, before he under- of the death of C 


ormac, which, foon af- 
took the management of the affairs of Ire- te 


land, in the minority of Cormac. T Shmora, a hill in Connaught, near 
t That prophetic found, mentioned in which Cuchullin was killed, 


other poems, which the harps of the bards 


D 2 death 
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death of Cuchullin, and of his mighty deeds. The people were 


feattered round his tomb: their arms lay on the ground. They 


had forgot the war, for he, their fire, was feen no more. 


But who, faid the foft-voiced Carril, come like the bounding 


roes? their ftature is like the young trees of the plain, growing 


in a fhower :—Soft and ruddy are their cheeks; but fearlefs fouls 


look forth from their eyes ? 


Who but the fons of Ufnoth*, the 


car-borne chiefs of Etha? The people rife on every fide, like the 


ftrength of an half-extinguifhed fire, when the winds come, fudden, 


from the defart, on their ruftling wings.—The found of Caith- 
bat’s + fhield was heard. ‘The heroes faw Cuchullin t in Nathos. 


So rolled his fparkling eyes: his fteps were fuch on heath. 


Bat- 


tles are fought at Lego: the fword of Nathos prevails. Soon 
fhalt thou behold him in thy halls, king of Temora of Groves !' 


AND foon may I behold the chief! replied the blue-eyed king. 
But my foul is fad for Cuchullin; his voice was pleafant in mine 


* Ufnoth chief of Etha, a diftri& on 
the weftern coaft of Scotland, had three 
fons, Nathos, Althos and Ardan, by Slis- 
fama the fifter of Cuchullin. The three 
brothers, when very young, were fent over 
to Ireland by their father, to learn the ufe 
of arms under their uncle, whofe military 
fame was very great in that kingdom. They 
had juft arrived in Ulfter when the news of 
Cuchullin’s death arrived. Nathos, the 
eldeft of the three brothers, took the com- 
mand of Cuchullin’s army, and made head 
againft Cairbar the chief of Atha. Cair- 
bar having, at laft, murdered young king 


Cormac, at Temora, the army of Nathos 
fhifted fides, and the brothers were obliged 
to return into Ulfter, in order to pafg over 
into Scotland. The fequel of their mourn- 
ful ftory is related, at large, in the poem 
of Dar-thula, publithed in the former col- 
Jection. 

t Caithbait was grandfather to Cuchul- 
Jin; and his fhield was made ufe of to a- 
Jarm his pofterity to the battles of the fa- 
mily, 

t That is, they faw a manifeft likenefs 
between the perfon of Nathos and Cuchul- 
lin, 


€ar, 
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ear.—Often have we moved, on Dora, to the chace of the dark- 
brown hinds: his bow was unerring on the mountains.—He {poke 
of mighty men. He told of the deeds of my fathers; and I felt 
my joy.—But fit thou at the feaft, O bard, I have often heard 


thy voice. Sing in the praife of Cuchullin; and of that mighty 
{tranger *. 


Day rofe on woody Temora, with all the beams of the eaft. 
Trathin came to the hall, the fon of old Gellima --.—I behold, he 
faid, a dark cloud in the defart, king of Innisfail! a cloud it feemed 
at firft, but now acroud of men. One ftrides before them in his 
ftrength ; his red hair flies in wind. His fhield glitters to the beam 
of the eaft. His {pear is in his hand. 


CALL him to the feaft of Temora, replied the king of Erin. 
My hall is the houfe of {trangers, fon of the generous Gellama !— 
Perhaps it is the chief of Etha, coming in the found of his re- 
nown.—Hail, mighty f {tranger, art thou of the friends of Cor- 
mac ?—But Carril, he is dark, and unlovely ; and he draws his 
fword. Is that the fon of Ufnoth, bard of the times of old? 


Ir is not the fon of Ufnoth, faid Carril, but the chief of Atha. 


— Why comeft thou in thy arms to Temora, Cairbar of the 
gloomy brow? Let not thy fword rife againft Cormac! Whither 
y 8 


g | 
doft thou turn thy {peed ? 
in his darknefs, and feized the hand of the king. 


q . q 1 a rag . 
nis death, and the rage of his eyes arofe.— Retire, 


* Nathos the fon of U{noth. 


that Cairbar had entered the palace of Te- 
t Geal-lamha, white-handed. 


mora, inthe midft of Cormac’s fpeech. 
Ìt From this expreffion, we underfland, 


b 
thou 


thou gloomy chief of Atha; Nathos comes with battle.—Thou 


<n» 


f^ 


art bold in Cormac's hall, for his arm is weak.—The fword entered 


fide of the king: he fell in the halls of his fathers, His fair 


q j ) 


hair is in the duft. His bload is {mo aking round. 
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AND art thou fallen in thy halls *, O fon of noble Artho? The 
hullin was not near. Nor the {pear of thy father. 
Mournful are the mountains of Evin, for the chief of the people 


-Bleft be thy foul, O aig ! thou art darkened in thy 


al +> 


is low 


youth. 


My words came to the ears of Cairbar » and he clofed us tin the 


IS 


midit of darknefs, He feared to ftretch his fword to the bards $, 
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though his foul was dark. Long nad we pined alone: at t length, 
the noble Cathmor || came.—He heard our voice from the cave; he 
turned the eye of his wrath on Cairbar, 


CHIEF of Atha! he faid, how long wilt thou pain my foul ? Thy 
heart is like the rock of the defart; and 


S 


its are dark, — 


h 10ugh 
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>n 
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But thou art the cos of Cathmor, and he will fight thy battles, 
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But Cathmor’s foul is not like thine, thou feeble hand of war! 
mn h (Ooo | | Boa pg. iS {tained with th deeds - +e Jo 1] 
The ent OI my DOIOM 1S itained with thy aqgecds : the bai as will 
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not ling of my renown. They may lay, ““ Cathmor was brave, 
but he fought for gloomy Cairbar.” 7 hey will pafs over my tomb in 
* Althan fpeaks. and generofity were unparallelled: in fhort, 
That is, himfelf and Carril, as it af- he had no fault. but too much attachment 
terwards appears. to fo bad a brother as Cairbar. His fami- 


f The perfons of the bards were fo fa- ly conneAion with Cairbar prevails, as he 


cred, that even he, who had juft murdered exprefles it, over every y other confide; ration, 


his fovercign, feared to kill them. and makes him engage in 


g€ in a war, of which 


| Cathmor appears the fame difinterefted he did not approve, 
hero upon every occafion, His humanity 


filence ; 
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filence: my fame fhall not be héard.—Cairbar ! loofe the bards : 
they are the fons of other times. Their voice fhall be heard in 
other years; after the kings of Temora have failed — 

ferth at the words of the chief, We faw him in his 
ftrength. He was like thy youth, O Fingal, when thou fick didi 


aad jg ar ae) eat “i 
lift the {pear.—His face was like the 


WE cam 


[d] 


. 


plain of the fun, when it js 
bright: no darknefs travelled over his brow. 
< 


f his But hé came with 
his thoufands to Ulin ; to aid the red-haired Cairbar: and now he 


comes to revenge his death, O king of woody Morven. 


AND let him come, replied the ki 


mor. His foul is creat 


great; his arm is ftrone, his battles are full of 


fame.—— But the little foul is a vapour that hovers round the mar- 
‘lake: it never rifes on the green hill, left the winds fhould meet 


t there: its dwelling is in the cave, it fends forth the dart of death. 


ra: 
ji 


varriors, are like the renown of our fa- 
thers.— Chey fight in youth ; they fall: their names are in the 
fong. Fingal is amidft his darkening years. He mutt not fall, as 
an aged oak, acrofs a fecret ftream. Near it are the {teps of the 


hunter, as it lies beneath the wind. 


“ How has that tree fallen ? ” 
He, whittling, ftrides along. 

RAISE the fong of joy, ye bards of Morven, that our fouls may 
forget the paft.—The red ftars look on us from the clouds, and 
filently defcend. “Soon fhall the grey beam of 
and fhew us the foes of C rmac, 


the Morning rife, 
Fillan! take the {pear of the 
king ; go to Mora’s dark-brown fide. 


Let thine eyes travel over 
the heath, like flames of fire. Obferve the foes of Fingal, and 


2 


the 
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the courfe of generous Cathmor. I hear a diftant found, like the 
But ftrike thou thy fhield, at 
times, that they may not come through night, and the fame of 


Morven ceafe.—I begin to be alone, my fon, and I dread the fall of 
my renown. 


falling of rocks in the defart. 


THE voice of the bards arofe. 'The king leaned on the fhield 
of Trenmor.—Sleep defcended on his eyes, and his future. battles 
rofe in his dreams. The hoft are fleeping around. Dark-haired 


Fillan obferved the foe. His fteps are on a diftant hill: we hear, 
at times, his clanging fhield. 
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THIS book opens, we may fuppofe, about midnight, with a foliloquy of Offian, who 
had retired, from the reft of the army, to mourn for his fon Ofcar. Upon hearing 
the noife of Cathmor’s army approaching, he went to find out his brother Fillan, 
who kept the watch, on the hill of Mora, in the front of Fingal’s army. In the con- 
verfation of the brothers, the epifode of Conar, the fon of Trenmor, who was the 
firft king of Ireland, is introduced, which lays open the origin of the contefts be- 
tween the Cael and Firbolg, the two nations who firft poffeffed themfelves of that 
ifland. Offian kindles a fire on Mora; upon which Cathmor defifted from the de- 
fign he had formed of furprifing the army of the Caledonians. He calls a council of 
his chiefs; reprimands Foldath for advifing a night-attack, as the Irifh army were 
fo much fuperior in number to the enemy. The bard Fonar introduces the ftory of 
Crothar, the anceftor of the king, which throws further light on the hiftory of Ire- 
Jand, and the original pretenfions of the family of Atha, to the throne of that king- 
dom. The Irifh chiefs lie down to reft, and Cathmor himfelf undertakes the watch. 
In his circuit, round the army, he is met by Offian. The interview of the two he- 
roes is defcribed. Cathmor obtains a promife from Offian, to order a funeral elegy to 
be fung over the grave of Cairbar ; it being the opinion of the times, that the fouls of 
the dead could not be happy, till their elegies were fung by a bard. Morning comes. 

Cathmor and Offian part; and the latter, cafually meeting with Carril the fon of 

Kinfena, fends that bard, with a funeral fong, to the tomb of Cairbar. 
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ATHER of heroes, 
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Trenmor! dweller of eddying 
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winds ! where the dark-red courfe of thunder marks the 
troubled clouds! Open thou thy ftormy halls, and let the bards 


of old be near: let them draw near, with their fongs and. their half 


viewlefs harps. No dweller of mifty valley comes; no h 


* Addreffes to the fpirits of deceafed 
warriors are common, in the compofitions 
of Offian. 


in fuch language as prevents all fufpicion 


le, however, exprefles them 


of his paying divine honours to the dead, 
as was ufual among other unenlightened 
nations.—F'rom the fequel of this apoftro- 
phe, it appears, that Offian had retired 
from the reft of the army to mourn, in 
fecret, over the death of his fon Ofcar, 
Bhis 


much of the nature of the Drama, and is 


indirect method of narration has 


unter un« 


known 


more forcible than a regular hiftorical chain 


of circumftances. The abrupt manner of 


Offian may often render him obfcure to in- 


attentive readers. Thofe who retain his 


poems, on memory, feem to be fenfible of 
this; and ufually give the hiftory of the 
pieces minutely before they begin to re- 
peat the poetry. 

Tho’ this book has little action, it is not 
the leaft important part of Temora, The 
poet, in feveral epifodes, runs up the caufe 
of the war to the very fource. The firft 
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known at his ftreams; but the car-borne Ofcar from the folds of 


e, my fon, from what thou wert on 


dark Moilena! The blaft folds thee in its fkirt, and ruftles through 


the fky. 


Dost thou not behold thy father, at the ftream of night? 


The chiefs of Morven fle p far-diftant. They have loft no fon. 


e 
But ye have loft a hero, Chi 


efs of ftreamy Morven! Who could 


equal his f{trength, when battle rolled againft his fide, like the 


darknefs of crowded waters ?—— Why this cloud on Offian’s foul? 


It ought to burn in danger. Erin is near with her hoft. The 


king of Morven is alone.—Alone thou fhalt not be, my father, 


while I can lift the fpear. 


I RrosE, in my rattling arms; and liftened to the wind of night. 
The fhield of Fillan * is not heard, I fhook for the fon of Fingal. 


population of Ireland, the wars between 
the two nations who originally poflefled 
that ifland, its firft race of kings, and the 
revolutions of its government, are impor- 
tant facts, and are delivered by the poet, 
with fo litthe mixture of the fabulous, 
that one cannot help preferring his accounts 
to the improbable fiGiions of the Scotch 
and Irifh hiftorians. The Milefian fables 
of thofe gentlemen bear about them the 
marks of a late invention. To trace their 
legends to their fource would be no difficult 
tafk; but a difquifition of this fort would 
extend this note too far. 

* We underftand, from the preceding 


book, that Cathmor was near with an ar- 


Why 


my. When Cairbar was killed, the tribes 
who attended him fell back to Cathmor ; 
who, as it afterwards appears, had taken 
a refolution to furprize Fingal by night. 
Fillan was difpatched to the hill of Mo- 
ra, which was in the front of the Cale- 
donians, to obferve the motions of Cath- 
mor. In this fituation were affairs when 
Offian, upon hearing the noife of the ap- 
proaching enemy, went to find out his 
brother. “Their converfation naturally in- 
troduces the epifode, concerning Conar the 
fon of Trenmor the firft Irifh monarch, 
which is fo neceflary to the underftanding 
the foundation of the rebellion and ufurpa- 
tion of Cairbar, and Cathmor.—Fillan was 
the 
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Why fhould the foe come, by night; and the dark-haired warrior 
fail? Diftant, fullen murmurs rife: like the noife of the lake of 
Lego, when its waters fhrink, in the days of froft, and all its burft- 
! ing ice refounds. The people of Lara look to heaven, and forfee 
the ftorm.—My {teps are forward on the heath: the {pear of Ofcar 
inmy hand. Red ftars looked from high. I gleamed, along the 
night.—I faw Fillan filent before me, bending forward from Mora’s 
rock. He heard the fhout of the foe; and the joy of his foul 


arofe. He heard my founding tread, and turned his lifted fpear. 


CoMmEsT thou, fon of night, in peace? Or doft thou meet my 
wrath? The foes of Fingal are mine. Speak, or fear my iteel— 
I ftand not, in vain, the fhield of Morwen’s race. 


Never mayit thou ftand in vain, fon of blue eyed Clatho. 
Fingal begins to be alone; darknefs gathers on the laft of his days. 
Yet he has two * fons who ought to fhine in war. Who ought to 


be two beams of light, near the fteps of his departure. 


the youngeft of the fons of Fingal, then monly called Fergus the fecond in the Scotch 
living. He and Bofmina, mentioned inthe hiftories. The beginning of the reign of 
battle of Lora, were the only children of Fergus, over the Scots, is placed, by the 
the king, by Clatho the daughter of Cathul- moft approved annals of Scotland, in the 
Ja king of Inis-tore, whom he had taken fourth year of the fifth age: a full century 
to wife, after the death of Ros-crana, the after the death of Offian. The genealogy 
daughter of Cormac Mac-Conar king of of his family is recorded thus by the high- 
Treland. land Senachies ; Fergus Mac-Arcath Mac- 

* That is, two fonsin Ireland. Fergus, Chongacl, Mac-Fergus, Mac-Ficn gael na 
the fecond fon of Fingal, was, atthat time, uaz’: i. e. Fergus the fon of Arcath, the 
On an expedition, which is mentioned in fon of Congal, the fon of Fergus, the fon 
one of the lefler poems of Offian. He, ac- of Fingal the viéorious. This fubje&t is 
cording to fome traditions, was the anceftor treated more at large, in the diflertation pre- 
of Fergus, the fon of Ere or Arcath, com- fixed to the poem. 
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Son of Fingal, replied the youth, it is notdong fince I could 
lift the fpear. Few are the marks of my {word in battle, but my 
foul is fire. The chiefs of Bolga* crowd around the fhield of ge- 
nerous Cathmor. Their gathering is on that heath. Shall my fteps 
approach their hoft? I yielded to Ofcar alone, in the ftrife of the 
race, on Cona. 


FILLAN, thou fhalt not approach their hoft; nor fall before thy 
fame is known. My name is heard in fong: when needful I ad- 
vance.—From the fkirts of night I fhall view their gleaming 
tribes—Why, Fillan, didft thou fpeak of Ofcar, to call forth my 
figh? Imuft forget + the warrior, till the ftorm is rolled away, 
Sadnefs ought not to dwell in danger, nor the tear in the eye of 
war. Our fathers forgot their fallen fons, till the noife of arms was 
paft. ‘Then forrow returned to the tomb, and the fong of bards: 
arofe. 


Conar ft was the brother of Trathal, firft of mortal men: 
His battles were on every coaft. A thoufand ftreams rolled down. 


the 


* The fouthern parts of Ireland went, fode, which follows, may feem to flow 
for fome time, under the name of Bolga, naturally enough from the converfation of 
from the Fir-bolg or Belgz of Britain, who the brothers, yet I have fhewn, in a pre- 
fettled a colony there. Bolg fignifies a gui- ceding note, and, more at large, in the dif- 
ver, from which proceeds Fir-bolg, i. e. fertation prefixed: to this colleCtion,. that 
bew-men ; fo called from their ufing bows, the poet had a farther defign in view. Te 
more than any of the neighbouring na- is highly probable, tho’ the Irifh annalifts 
tions. do not agree with Offian in other particu- 

+ It is remarkable, that, after this paf- Jars, that the Conar here mentioned is the 


fage, Ofcar is not mentioned in all Temo- fame with their Conar-mér, i. e. Conar the 


ra, The fituations of the characters who great, whom they place in the firft century. 
act in the poem are fo interefting, that { Conar, the firft king of Ireland, was 
1 


others, foreign to the fubje&t, could notbe the fon of Trenmor, the great-grand-fa- 
introduced with any lultre. Tho’ the epi- ther of Fingal, It was on account of this 


fa- 
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the blood of his foes. His fame filled green Erin, like a pleafant 
gale. ‘The nations gathered in Ullin, and they bleffed the king; the 


I 


king of the race of their fathers, from the land of hinds. 


Tue chiefs* of the fouth were ‘gathered, in the darknefs of 


their pride. In the horrid cave of Muma, they mixed their fecret 


words. ‘hither often, they faid, the {pirits of their fathe 


fhewing their pale forms from 


them of the honor of Bolga.—W hy fhould Conar 


of {treamy Morven ? 


rn 


rs came; 
the chinky rocks, and reminding 


lar reign, the fon 


THEY came forth, like the ftreams of the defart, with the roar 


ef their hundred tribes. Conar was a rock before them: broken 


they rolled on every fide. But often they retutned, and the fons of 


Ullin fell. The king {tood, among the tombs of hi 


darkly bent his mournful face. 


he had marked the place, wher 


family-conne&tion, that Fingal was en- 
gaged in fo many wars in the caufe of the 
race of Conar. Tho’ few of the ations 
of Trenmor are mentioned in Offian’s 
poems, yet, from the honourable appella- 
tions beftowed on him, we may conclude 
that he was, in the days of the poet, the molt 
renowned name of antiquity. The moft 
probable opinion concerning him is, that 
he was the firft, who united the tribes of 
the Caledonians, and commanded them, in 
chief, againft the incurfions of the Romans. 
The genealogifts of the North have traced 
his family far back, and given a lift of his 
anceftors to Cuan-mér nan lan, or Con- 


mor of the fwords, who, according to 


2 


his warriors, and 


His foul was rolled into itfelf; and 


€ he’ was to fall; when 'Frathal 


them, was the firft who crofled the great 
Jea, to Caledonia, from which circum- 
{tance his name proceeded, which fignifies 
Great ocean. Genealogies of fo ancient a 
date, however, are little to be depended 
upon. 

* The chiefs of the Fir-bolg who pof- 
fefled themfelves of the fouth of Ireland, 
prior, perhaps, to the fettlement of the 
Caél of Caledonia, and the Hebrides, in Ul- 
fer. From the fequel, it appears that the 
Fir-bolg were, by much, the moft power- 
ful nation; and it is probable that the Caél 
muft have fubmitted to them, had they not 
received fuccours from their mother-coua- 
try, under the command of Conar. 
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came, in his ftrength, the chief of cloudy Morven.—Nor did he 


come alone; Colgar * was at his fide; Colgar the fon of the king 
and of white-bofomed Solin-corma. _ 


As Trenmor, cloathed with meteors, defcends from the halls of 
thunder, pouring the dark ftorm before him over the troubled fea: 
fo Colgar defcended to battle, and wafted the echoing field. His 
father rejoiced over the hero: but an arrow came. His tomb was 
raifed, without a tear. The king was to revenge his fon.—He 
lightened forward in battle, till Bolga yielded at her {treams. 


WHEN peace returned to the land, and his blue waves bore the 
king to Morven: then he remembered his fon, and poured th 
filent tear. ‘Thrice did the bards, at the cave of Furmono, call the 
foul of Colgar. “They called him to the hills of his land; and 
he heard them in his mift. Trathal placed his {word in the cave, 
that the fpirit of his fon might rejoice. 


-- CoLGAR, fon of Trathal, faid Fillan, thou wert renowned in 
youth! But the king hath not marked my fword, bright-ftream- 


* Colg-er, fiercely-looking warrior. Su- dark. This impartiality, with refpe& to a 
lin-corma, blue eyes. Colgar was the eld- character fo near him, reflects honour on the 
eft of the fons of Trathal : Comhal, who poet. 
was the father of Fingal, was very young + The poet begins here to mark ftronge 
when the prefent expedition to Ireland ly the character of Fillan, who is to make- 
happened. It is remarkable, that, of all fo greata figure in the fequel of the Poem. 
his anceftors, the poet makes the leaft men- He has the impatience, the ambition and 
tion of Comhal; which, probably, pro- fire which. are peculiar to a young hero. 
ceeded: from the unfortunate life and un- Kindled with the fame of Colgar, he for- 
timely death of that hero. From fome. gets his untimely fall. —From Fillan's ex- 
paflages, concerning him, we learn, indeed, _ preffions in this paflage, it would feem, that. 
that he was brave, but he wanted conduct, he was neglected by Fingal, on account of 
and, as. OMan expreffes it, bis foul was his youth, 4 

L ing 
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ing on the field. I go forth with the crowd: I return, without 
my fame. But the foe approaches, Oflian. I hear their mur- 
mur on the heath. The found of their fteps is like thunder, in the 
bofom of the ground, when the rocking hills fhake their groves, 
and not a blaft pours from the darkened fky. 


SUDDEN I turned on my fpear, and raifed the flame of an oak 
on high, I fpread it large, on Mora’s wind. Cathmor ftopt in 
his courfe.—Gleaming he ftood, like a rock, on whofe fides are the 
wandering of blafts; which feize its echoing ftreams and clothe 
them over with ice. So ftood the friend * of {trangers. The 
winds lift his heavy locks. — Thou art the talleft of the race of Erin, 
king of ftreamy Atha! 


First of bards, faid Cathmor, Fonar ++, call the chiefs of Erin. 
Call red-hair’d Cormar, dark-browed Malthos, the fide-long-look- 
ing gloom of Maronan. Let the pride of Foldath appear: and 
the red-rolling eye of Turlotho. Nor let Hidalla be forgot ; his 


voice, in danger, is like the found of a thower, when it falls in the 
blafted vale, near Atha’s failing {tream. 


THEY came, in their clanging arms. They bent forward to his 
voice, as if a fpirit of their fathers {poke from a cloud of night.— 


* Cathmor is diftinguifhed, by this ho- 


not impofed upon any perfon, till, he had 
nourable title, on account of his genero- 


diftinguifhed himfelf by fome remarkable 


fity to ftrangers, which was fo great as to 
be remarkable even in thofe days of hofpi- 
tality. 

+ Fonar, the man of fong. Before the 
introduction of Chriftianity a name was 


F 


action, from which his name fhould be de- 
rived. Hence it is that the names in the 
poems of Offian, fuit fo well with the cha- 
racters of the perfons who bear them. 


Dread- 


> 


Dreadful fhone they to the 


Cr 
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Brumo *, when the meteor lights 


Shuddering, he ftops in his journe 


the morn. 


+ WHY delights Foldath, 


o 


light 


fall of the ftream of 


; like the 
it, before the nightly ftranger, 


y, and looks up for the beam of 


the king, to pour the blood of 


foes, by night? -Fails his arm in battle, in the beams of day? 


Few 


are the foes before us, why fhould we clothe us in mift? 


The valiant delight to fhine, in the battles of their land. —— 


Tuy counfel was in vain, chief of Moma; the eyes of Morven: 


do not fleep. They are watchful, as eagles, on their mofly rocks. 


—Let each collect, beneath his cloud, the ftrength of his roaring 


tribe. 


To-morrow I move, in light, to meet the foes of Bolga!— 


Mighty t was he, that is low, the race of Borbar-Duthul ! 


Nort unmarked, faid Foldath, 


were my fteps before thy race. 


In light, I met the foes of Cairbar ; the warrior praifed my deeds. 


* Brumo was a place of worfhip (Fing. 
b. 6.) in Craca, which is fuppofed to be 
one of the ifles of Shetland. It was thought, 
that the fpirits of the deceafed haunted it, 
by night, which adds more terror to the 
defcription introduced here. The horrid 
circle of Brumo, where often, they faid, the 
ghofts of the dead howled round the flone of 
p. 80. 


m this paflage, it appears, that it 

dath who had advifed the night- 
o 

The gloomy character of Foldath 


y ttack 

eac_larl ° 
a 
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is properly contrafted to the generous, the 


open Cathmor. Offian is peculiarly happy 
in oppofing different characters, and, by 
that means, in heightening the features of 
both. Foldath appears to have been the 
favourite of Cairbar, and it cannot be de- 
nied but he was a proper enough minifter 
to fuch a prince. He was cruel and impe- 
tuous, but feems to have had. great martial 


merit. 


t By this exclamation Cathmor inti- 
mates that he intends to revenge the death 
of his brother Cairbar. 


— But 
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—But his ftone was raifed without a tear? No bard fung * over 
Erin’s king ; and fhall his foes rejoice along their moffy hills -—No: 
they mutt not rejoice: he was the friend of Foldath. Our words 
were mixed, in fecret, in Moma’s filent cave; whilft thou, a boy 
in the field, purfuedft the thiftle’s beard.—With Moma's fons I 
fhall rufh abroad, and find the foe, on his dufky hills. Finga 


fhall lie, without his fong, the grey-haired king of Selma. 


Dost thou think, thou feeble man, replied the chief of Atha; 


doft thou think that he can fall, without his fame, in Erin? 
Could the bards be filent, at the tomb of the mighty Fingal? The 
fong would burft in fecret; and the {pirit of the king rejoice.—It 
is when thou fhalt fall, that the bard thall forget the fone. Thou 
art dark, chief of Moma, tho’ thine arm is a tempeft in war.—Do 
I forget the king of Erin, in his narrow houfe? My foul is not loft 
to Cairbar, the brother of my love. I marked the bright beams of 
joy, which travelled over his cloudy mind, when I returned, with 
fame, to Atha of the ftreams. 


TALL they removed, beneath the words of the king; each to 
his own dark tribe; where, humming, they rolled on the heath, 
faint-glittering to the ftars: like waves, in the rocky bay, before 
the nightly wind. Beneath an oak, lay the chief of Atha: his 


fhield, a dufky round, hung high. Near him, againit a rock, leane 


the ftranger + of Inis-huna: that beam of light, with wandering 


locks 


v 


* To have no funeral elegy fung over wife be admitted to the airy hall of his fa- 
his tomb, was, in thofe days, reckoned thers. 
the greateft misfortune that could be- t By tle franger of Inis-buna, is meant 
fal a man; as his foul could not other- Sulmalla, the daughter ef Conmor king of 
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locks, from Lumon of the roes.—At diftance rofe the voice of Fo- 


. nar, with the deeds of the days 
in Lubar’s growing roar. 


* CROTHAR, begun the bard, 


of old. The fong fails, at times, 


9 


firft dwelt at Atha's mofly ftream. 


A thoufand + oaks, from the mountains, formed his echoing hall. 
The gathering of the people was there, around the feaft of the 
blue-eyed king.—But who, among his chiefs, was like the {tately 
Crothar? Warriors kindled in his prefence. The young figh of the 


virgins rofe. In Alnecmat 


the race of Bolga. 


Inis-huna, the ancient name of that part 
of South-Britain, which is next to the Irifh 
coaft.—She had followed Cathmor in dif- 
guife. Her ftory is related at large in the 
fourth book. 

* Crothar was the anceftor of Cathmor, 
and the firft of his family, who had fettled 
in Atha. It was, in his time, that the firft 
wars were kindled between the Fir-bolg and 
Cael. 
dent; as the conteft which originally rofe 
between Crothar and Conar, fubfifted af- 
terwards between their pofterity, and was 


The propriety of the epifode is evi- 


the foundation of the ftory of the poem. 

+ From this circumftance we may learn 
that the art of building with ftone was not 
known in Ireland fo early as the days of Cro- 
thar. When the colony were long fettled in 
the country, the arts of civil life began to in- 
creafe among them, for we find mention 
made of the towers of Atha in the 


was the warrior honoured; the firft of 


He 


time of Cathmor, which could not well be 
applied to wooden buildings. In Caledo- 
nia they begun very early to build with 
ftone. None of the houfes of Fingal, ex- 
cepting Ti-foirmal, were of wood. Ti- 
foirmal was the great hall where the bards 
met to repeat their compofitions annually, 
before they fubmitted them to the judgment 
of the king in Selma. By fome accident 
or other, this wooden houfe happened to 
be burnt, and an ancient bard, in the 
character of Offian, has left us a curious 
catalogue of the furniture which it contained. 
The poem is not juft now in my hands, 
otherwife I would lay here a tranflation of 
it before the reader. It has little poetical 
merit, and evidently bears the marks of a 
period much later, than that wherein Fingal 
lived, 


{ Alnecma, or Alnecmacht, was the 
ancient name of Connaught, Ulin is filt 
the 
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He purfued the chace in Ullin: on the mofz-covered top of 
Drumardo. From the wood looked the daughter of Cathmin, the 
blue-rolling eye of Con-lama. Her figh rofe in fecret. She bent 
her head, midft her wandering locks. The moon looked in, at 
night, and faw the white-toffing of her arms; for fhe thought of 
the mighty Crothar, in the feafon of her dreams. 


THREE days feafted Crothar with Cathmin. On’ the fourth 
they awaked the hinds. Con-lama moved to the chace, with all 
her lovely fteps. She met Crothar in the narrow path. The bow 
fell, at once, from her hand. She turned her face away, and half- 
hid it with her locks. The love of Crothar rofe. He brought 
the white-bofomed maid to Atha. Bards raifed the fong in her 
prefence ; and joy dwelt round the daugther of Ullin. 


THE pride of Turloch rofe, a youth who loved the white- 
handed Con-lama. He came, with battle, to Alnecma; to Atha 
of the roes. Cormul went forth to the ftrife, the brother of car- 
borne Crothar. He went forth, but he fell, and the figh of his 
people rofe. Silent and tall, acrofs the ftream, came the dark- 
ening ftrength of Crothar: he rolled the foe from Alnecma, and 
returned, midft the joy of Con-ldma. 


BATTLE on battle comes. Blood is poured on blood. The 
tombs of the valiant tife. Erin’s clouds are hung round with 
ghofts. The chiefs of the fouth gathered round the echoing 
fhield of Crothar. He came, with death, to the paths of the foe. 


the Irifh name of the province of Ulfter. min, calm in battle. Con-lamha, Soft 
To avoid the multiplying of notes, I fhall — hand. Turloch, man of the quiver. Cor- 
here give the fignification of the names in mul, blue eye, 

this epifode, Drumardo, high-ridge. Cath- 


The 
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The virgins wept , by the ftreams of Ullin. They looked to the 


R 
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mift of the hill, no hunter defcended from its folds. Silence dark- 
2 a) 1 slat 1 s ade tamh 

ened in the land: blafts fighed lonely on grafly tombs. 


Pyoen be 


DeEscENDING like the eagle of heaven, with all his ruftling 


© 


wings, ae he forfakes the blaft, with joy, the fon of Trenmor 
Ce 


came; Conar, arm of death, from Morven of the groves.—He 
poured his might along green Erin. Death dimly ftrode behind 
. The foris of Bolga fled, from his courfe, as from a 
iat burfting from the ftormy defart, rolls the fields toge- 


her, with all their echoing woods. Crothar * met him in bat- 


tle: but Alnecma’s warriors fled. The king of Ni flowly re- 
tired, in the grief of his foul. He, afterwards, fhone in the fouth; 
but dim as the fun of Autumn; when hevifits, in his robes of 
mift, Lara of dark ftreams. The withered grafs is covered with 
dew: the field, tho’ bright, is fad. 


Wuy wakes the bard before me, faid Cathmor, the memory of 
thofe who fled? Has fome ghoft, from his duiky cloud, bent for- 
ward to thine ear; to frighten Cathmor from the field with the 
tales of old? Dwellers of the folds of night, your voice is but a 


* The delicacy of the bard, with re- of futurity. The king thought, that the 
gard to Crothar, is remarkable. As he choice of Fonar’s fong proceeded, from his 
was the anceftor of Teen to whom forefeeing the unfortunate iflue of the war; 
he epifode is addreffed, the bard foftens his and that his own fate was fhadowed out, 
defeat, by only mentioning that his people in that of his anceftor Crothar. The atti- 
Jied.—Cathmor took the fong of Fonar in tude of the bard, after the reprimand of his 
an unfavourable light. The bards, being patron, is pi€turefque and affe&ing. We 
of the order of the Druids, who pretended admire the oat of Cathmor, but la- 
to. a foreknowledge of events, were fupe ment the effe& it has on the feeling foul 
pofed to have fome fupernatural prefcience of the good old poet. 


A 
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Blaft to me; which takes the o grey thiftle’s head, and ftrews its 
beard on ftreams. Within my Lori 1S a voice; others hear it 
not. His foul forbids the king of Erin to fhrink back from war. 


ABASHED the bard finks back in night: retired, he bends above 
a ftream. His thoughts are on the days of Atha, when Cathmo 
heard his fong with joy. His tears come rolling down: the ue, 
are in his beard. 


Erin fleeps around. No fleep comes down on Cathmor’s eyes. 
Dark, in his foul, he faw the fpirit of low-laid Cairbar. He faw 
him, without his fong, rolled in a blaft of night. He rofe. His 
fteps were round the hoft. He ftruck, at times, his echoing fhield. 


The found reached Offian’s ear, on Mora of the hinds. 


FILLAN, I faid, the foes advance. I hear the thield of war 
Stand thou in the narrow path. Offian fhall mark their courte. tf 
over my fall the hoft fhal! pour; then be thy buckler heard. Awake 


the king on his heath, left his fame thould ceafe, 


I sTRODE, in all my rattling arms; wide- bounding over a ftream 
that darkly-winded, in the field, before the king of Atha. Hot 


Atha's king, with lifted fpear, came forward on my courfe.—Now 


ic —; Jow 


would we have mixed in horrid fr ray, like two contending ghofts, that 


bending forward, from two clouds, fend forth the ro aring 


= ie) 
[4 
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did not Offian behold, on high, the helmit of Erin’s kings, 
gle’s wing fpread above a ruftling in the breeze. A red ftar 
f 


1mes. opt the lifted fpear. 


14 oe he a 
THE helmet of | kings is before me! Who art thou fon of night? 


Oo 


Shall Oftian’s S {pear be renowned, when thou art lowly-laid ? — 


At 
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At once he dropt the gleaming lance. Growing before me feemed 


the form. He ftretched his hand in night; and {poke the words 
of kings. 


P’RiEND of the {pirits of heroes, do I meet thee thus in fhades? 
L have withed for thy ftately fteps in Atha, in the days of feafts.— 
Why fhould my {pear now arife? The fun muft behold us, Offian; 
when we bend, gleaming, in the ftrife. Future warriors thall mark 
the place: and, fhuddering, think of other years. They fhall 


mark it, like the haunt of ghofts, pleafant and dreadful to the 
foul. 


AND {hall it be forgot, I faid, where we meet in peace? Is the 
remembrance of battles always pleafant to the foul? Do not we 
behold, with joy, the place where our fathers feafted? But our 
eyes are full of tears, on the field of their wars.—This ftone thall 
rife, with all its mofs, and {peak to other years. ‘* Here Cathmor 
and Offian met! the warriors met in peace !”— When thou, O 
ftone, fhalt fail: and Lubar’s ftream roll quite away! then {hall the 
traveller come, and bend here, perhaps, in reft. When the dark- 
ened moon is rolled over his head, our fhadowy forms may come, 
and, mixing with his dreams, remind him of this place. But why 
turneft thou fo dark away, fon of Borbar-duthul *? 


Nor forgot, fon of Fingal, thall we afcend thefe winds. Our 
deeds are ftreams of light, before the eyes of bards. But darknef 
is rolled on Atha: the king is low, without his fong: ftill there 


* Borbar-duthul, the furly warrior of the by Malthos, toward the end of the fixth 
dark-brown eyes. That his name fuited well book. He was the brother of that Colcul- 
with his character, we may eafily conceive, Ja, who is mentioned in the epifode which 
from the ftory delivered concerning him, begins the fourth book. 

2 was 
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was a beam towards Cathmor from his ftormy foul; like the moon, 
in a cloud, amidft the dark-red courfe of thunder, 


Son of Erin, I replied, my wrath dwells not, in his houfe *, 
My hatred flies, on cagle-wing, from the foe that is low.—He thall 
hear the fong of bards; Cairbar fhall rejoice on his wind. 


CATHMOR’S {welling foul arofe: he took 


the dagger from his 


fide; and placed it gleaming in my hand. He placed it, in my 


hand, with fighs, and, filent, {trode away. 


Mine eyes followed 


his departure. He dimly gleamed, like the form of a ghoft, which 
meets a traveller, by night, on the dark-fkirted heath. His words 
are dark like fongs of old: with morning ftrides the unfinithed 


fhade away. 


T Wuo comes from Lubar’s vale? From the fol 
morning mift? The drops of heaven are on his head. 


* The grave, often poetically called a 
houfe. This reply of Offian abounds with 
the moft exalted fentiments of a noble 
mind. Tho’, of all men living, he was 
the moft injured by Cairbar, yet he lays 
afide his rage as the foe was low. How 
different is this from the behaviour of the 
heroes of other ancient poems !—Cynthius 
aurem vellit. 

t The morning of the fecond day, from 
the opening of the poem comes on,—Af- 
ter the death of Cuchullin, Carril, the fon 
of Kinfena, his bard, retired to the cave 
of Tura, which was in the neighbourhood 
of Moi-lena, the fcene of the poem of Te- 


ds of the 
His {teps 


are 


mora. His cafual appearance here enables 
Offian to fulfil immediately the promife he 
had made to Cathmor, of caufing the fu- 
neral fong to be pronounced over the tomb 
of Cairbar.—The whole of this paflage, 
together with the addrefs of Carri] to the 
fun, is a lyric meafure, and was, undoubt- 
edly, intended as a relief to the mind, af- 
ter the long narrative which preceded it. 
Tho’ the lyric pieces, fcattered through the 


poems of Offian, are certainly very beauti- 


ful in the original, yet they muft appear 
much to difadvantage, {tripped of num- 
bers, and the harmony of rhime. In the 


recitative or narrative part of the poem, 


G the 
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are in the paths of the fad. It is Carril of other times. He comes 
m Tura’s filent cave. I behold it dark in the rock, thro’ the 
thin folds of mift. There, perhaps, Cuchullin fits, on the blaft 
which bends its trees. Pleafant is the fong of the morning from 
the bard of Erin! | ‘ 

THE waves crowd away for fear: they hear the found of thy 
coming forth, O fun! Terrible is thy beauty, fon of heaven, 
when death is folded in thy locks; when thou rolleft thy vapors 
before thee, over the blafted hoft. But pleafant is thy beam to 
the hunter, fitting by the rock in a ftorm, when thou lookeft 
from thy parted cloud, and brighteneft his dewy locks ; he looks 
down on the ftreamy vale, and beholds the defcent of roes.— 
How long fhalt thou rife on war, and roll, a bloody fhield, thro’ 
heaven? I fee the deaths of heroes dark-wandering over thy 
face!—_—-Why wander the words of Carril! does the fun of 
heaven mourn! he is unftained in his courfe, ever rejoicing in 
his fire. Roll on, thou carelefs light; thou too, perhaps, 
muft fall. Thy dun robe * may feize thee, ftruggling, in thy 


iky. 


PLEASANT is the voice of the fong, O Carril, to Offian’s 
foul! It is like the fhower of the morning, when it comes 
through the ruftling vale, on which the fun looks thro’ mitt, 
But this is no time, O bard, to 


uft rifing from his rocks. 
fit down, at the ftrife of fong. Fingal is in arms on the vale, 


the original is rather a meafured fort of —fpeakers.— This book takes up only the 
profe, than any regular verfification; but fpace of a few hours. 

it has all that variety of cadences, which * By the dun robe of the fun, is proba- 
fuit the different ideas, and paffions of the bly meant an eclipfe, 


9 Thou 
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Thou feeft the flaming fhield of the king: His face darkens be- 
tween his locks. He beholds the wide rolling of Erin. 


Doers not Carril behold that tomb, befide the roaring ftream ? 
Three ftones lift their grey heads, beneath a bending oak. A king 
is lowly laid: give thou his foul to the wind. He is the brother 
of Cathmor! open his airy hall.—Let thy fong be a ftream of joy 
to Cairbar’s darkened ghoft. 
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MOoRNING coming on, Fingal, after a fpeech to his people, devolves the command 
on Gaul, the fon of Morni; it being the cuftom of the times, that the king fhould 
not engage, till the neceffity of affairs required his fuperior valour and conduét.— 
The king and Offian retire to the rock of Cormul, which overlooked the field of 
battle. The bards fing the war-fong. ‘The general confli& is deferibed. Gaul, the 
fon of Morni, diftinguifhes himfelf; kills Tur-lathon, chief of Moruth, and other 

On the other hand, Foldath, who commanded the Irifh 

army (for Cathmor, after the example of Fingal, kept himfelf from battle) fights 


chiefs of lefler name. 


gallantly; kills Connal, chief of Dun-lora, and advances to engage Gaul himfelf. 
Gaul, in the mean time, being wounded in the hand, by a random arrow, is co- 
vered by Fillan, the fon of. Fingal, who performs prodigies of valour. Night comes- 
on. The horn of Fingal recalls hisarmy. The bards meet them, with a congra- 
tulatory fong, in which the praifes of Gaul and Fillan are particularly celebrated. The 
chiefs fit-down at a feaft; Fingal mifles Connal. The epifode of Connal and Duth- 
caron is introduced; which throws further light on the ancient hiftory of Ireland. 


Carril is difpatched to raife the tomb of Connal, The action, of this book takes. 


up the fecond day, from the opening of the poem. 
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* HO is that, at blue-ftreaming Lubar; by the bending 


hill of the .roes? Tall, he leans on an oak torn from 


high, by nightly winds—Who but Comhal's fon, brightening in 
the laft of his fields? His grey hair is on the breeze: he half un- 
fheaths the fword of Luno. His eyes are turned to Moi-lena, te 


* This fudden apoftrophe, concerning 
Fingal, the attitude of the king, and the 
{cenery in which he is placed, tend to 
elevate the mind to a juft conception of 
the fucceeding battle. The fpeech of Fin- 
gal is fu'l of that magnanimous generofity 
which diftinguifhes his character through- 
out. The groupe of figures, which the 
poet places around his father, are piQtu- 
refque, and defcribed with great propriety. 
The filence of Gaul, the behaviour of Fillan, 


and the effect which both have on the mind 
of Fingal, are well imagined.—His fpeech 
upon the occafion is very beautiful in the 
original. Broken and unequal, the num- 
bers reprefent the agitation. of his mind, 
divided between the admiration excited by 
the filence of Gaul, (when others boafted 
of their own actions) and his natural af- 
fection for Fillan, which the behaviour of 
that valiant youth had raifed to the high- 
eft pitch, 
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the dark rolling of foes.—Doft thou hear the voice of the king? 
It is like the burfting of a ftream, in the defart, when it comes, 
between its echoing rocks, to the blafted field of the fun. 


AS 


WIDE-SKIRTED comes down the foe! Sons of woody Morven, 
arife. Be ye like the rocks of my land, on whofe brown fides are 
the rolling of waters. A beam of joy comes on my foul; I fee 
them mighty before me. It is when the foe is feeble, that the 
fighs of Fingal are heard; left death fhould come, without renown, 
and darknefs dwell on his tomb.—Who fhall lead the war, againft 
the hoft of Alnecma? It is, only when danger grows, that my 
{word fhall fhine.—Such was the cuftom, heretofore, of Trenmor 
the ruler of winds: and thus defcended to battle the blue-thielded 
Trathal. 


THE chiefs bend towards the king: each darkly feems to claim 
the war. They tell, by halves, their mighty deeds: and turn their 
eyes on Erin. But far before the reft the fon of Morni ftood: fi- 
lent he ftood, for who had not heard of the battles of Gaul ? They 
rofe within his foul. His hand, in fecret, feized the fword. The 
{word which he brought from Strumon, when the ftrength of Mor- 


ni failed *, 


On 


* Strumon, /iream of the hill, the name renowned of his anceftors) to be laid by 
of the feat of the family of Gaul, inthe his fide, in the tomb: at the fame time, 
neighbourhood of Selma. During Gaul’s leaving it in charge to his fon, not to take 
expedition to Tromathon, mentioned in it from thence, till he was reduced to the 
the prem of Oithona, Morni his father died, aft extremity. Not Jong after, two of his 
Morni ordered the /word of Struman, (which brothers being flain, in battle, by Colda- 
had been preferved, in the family, as are- ronnan, chief of Clutha, Gaul went to 
lique, from the days of Colgach, the moft his father’s tomb to take the fword. His 
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On his {pear ftood the fon of Clatho*, in the wandering of his 
locks. Thrice he raifed his eyes to Fingal : his voice thrice failed 
him, as he fpoke.—Fillan could not boaft of battles: at once he 
{trode away. Bent over a diftant ftream he ftood: the tear hung 


S 


in his eye. . He ftruck, at times, the thiftle’s head, with his inverted 


fi pear. 


addrefs to the fpirit of the deceafed hero, 
is the only part now remaining, of a poem 
of Offian, on the fubje&. I fhall here lay 
it before the reader, 

GAUL. 

“ Breaker of echoing fhields, whofe 
head is deep in fhades; hear me from the 
darknefs of Clora, O fon of Colgach, 
hear ! 

No ruftling, like the eagle’s wing, comes 
over the courfe of my ftreams. Deep-bo- 
fomed in the mift of the defart, O king of 
Strumon, hear ! 

Dwelleft thou in the fhadowy breeze, 
that pours its dark wave over the grafs? 
Ceafe to ftrew the beard of the thiftle; O 
chief of Clora, hear! 

Or rideft thou on a beam, amidf the 
dark trouble of clouds? Poureft thou the 
loud wind on feas, to roll their blue waves 
over ifles? hear me, father of Gaul; amidft 
thy terrors, hear ! 

The ruftling of eagles is heard, the mur- 
muring oaks fhake their heads on the hills: 
dreadful and pleafant is thy approach, friend 
of the dwelling of heroes. 

Morn. 


Who awakes me, in the midf of my 


cloud, where my locks of mift fpread on 
the winds? Mixed with the noife of 
{treams, why rifes the voice of Gaul? 
GAUL. 
Ty foes are around me, Morni : their 
dark fhips defcend from their waves, Give 


the fword of Strumon, that beam which 
thou hideft in thy night. 


Morn, 
Take the {word of refounding Strumon; 
I look on thy war, my fon; I look, a 


dim meteor, from my cloud: blue-fhielded 
Gaul, deftroy.” 


* Clatho was the daughter of Cathulla, 
king of Iniftore. Fingal, in one of his 
expeditions to that ifland, fell in love with 
Claiho, and took her to wife, after the 
death of Ros-crana, the daughter of Cor- 
mac, king of Ireland. 

Clatho was the mother of Ryno, Fillan, 
and Bofmina, mentioned in the battle of 
Lora, one of the leffer poems publifhed in 
the former colleétion. Fillan is often cal- 
led the fon of Clatho, to diftinguifh him 
fiom thofe fons which Fingal had by Ros- 
crana. 
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unfeen of Fingal. 


beheld him, with burfting joy ; and turned, amidft his 


In filence turned the king towards Mora of woods. He 


bio tear with. his 
Oo 


* First of the fons of Morni ; 
Lead thou my battle, for the race of low-laid Cormac. 


ftaff is thy {pear: no harmlefs 
Morni of fteeds, behold. the 

the chief: he is 
tle; my fon, obferve the king. 


> locks.—At length his voic 


not calm in ftrife : 


ORE SA - 


a, eT o T 
he beheld his fon T 


He 
crowded. foul. 


hid the 


that defieft the ftorm! 


hou rock 


No boy's 
beam of light thy fword. Son of 
foe; deftroy. Fillan, obferve 


nor burns he, heedlefs, in. bat- 


He is ftrong as Lubar's ftream, 


but never foams and roars.—High on cloudy Mora, Fingal fhall be-- 
y § 


hold the war. 
ftream.—Raife the voice, O 


found. It is my latter field ; 


Stand, Offian +, 
bards; Morven, move beneath the 


near thy father, by the falling 


clothe it over with light. 


As the fudden rifing of winds; or diftant rolling of troubled 


feas, when fome dark ghoft, in wrath, heaves the billows over an 


ifle, 
terrible is the foun 
* Gaul, the fon of Morni, next to Fin- 
ga], is the moft renowned character intro- 
duced by Offian in his poems. He is, like 
Ajax in the Iliad, diftinguifhed by his man- 
The 


beftowed on him here, by Fingal, are a- 


ly taciturnity. honourable. epithets 


mazingly expreffive in the original. — There 
is not a paflage in all Temora, which lofes 
The 


eee is rapid and irregu- 


fo much in the tranflation as this. 

rly calculated to animate 

the foul to war,— Where the king addref- 
4 


the feat of mift, on the deep, for many dark-brown years : fo 
d of the hoft, 


wide-moving over the field. 


fes Fillan, the verfification changes to a re- 
The firft is 


like torrents rufhing over broken rocks; 


gular and fmooth meafure. 


the fecond like the courfe of a full-flowing 
river, calm but majeftic. This inftance 
ferves to fhew, how much it affifts a poet 
to alter the meafure, according to the par- 
ticular paffion, that he intends to excite in 
his reader. 

+ Ullin being fent to Morven with the 
body of Ofcar, Offian attends his father, 
in quality of chief bard, 


Gaul 


AN Ey fT 


Gaul is tall before them: the ftreams glitter within his ft 
The ee raifed the fong bi y his fide; he ftruck his thield between 


On the fkirts of the blaft, the tuneful voices rofe. 


Own Crona, faid the bards, th 


{wells, in its own dark cour fe, 


comes it white from the hill, wit] 
: Li: ae 
groves. Far be api {teps from Crona: Death is tumbline th 


Be ye a ftream from Mora, {ons o 


Wuo rifes, from his car, on 
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Clutha? The hills are trouble yal 


before the king! Du dark woods echo round, and lighten at his 


fteel. See him, amidft the foe, 


v C 
S Ort f ul 


NA 
Sc 


like Colgach's 
O 


when he fcatters the clouds, ag rides the ghega winds! It is 


Morni f» of the bounding fteeds ! 


* There are fome traditions, but, I be- 
lieve, of late invention, that this Col- 
gach was the fame with the Galgacus of 
Tacitus. He was the anceftor of Gaul, 
the fon of Morni, and appears, from fome, 
really ancient, traditions, to have been 
king, or Vergobret, of the Caledonians ; 
and hence proceeded the pretenfions of the 
family of Morni to the throne, which created 
a good deal of difturbance, both to reat 
and his fon Fingal, The firft was killed in 
battle by that tribe; and it was after oat 
gal was grown up, that they were reduced 
to obedience. Colgach fignifies frrcely- 
looking ; which is a very proper name for a 
warrior, and is probably the origin of Gal- 


; tho’ I believe it a matter of mere 


lei. 


YA( 
£gacus 


Be like thy father, Gaul ! 


conjecture, that the Colgach here men- 
tioned was the fame with that hero,—I 
cannot help obferving, with how much pro- 
priety the fong of the bards is condued, 
Gaul, whofe experience might have ren- 
dered his condu& cautious in war, has the 
example of his father, jut rufhing to bat- 
tle, fet before his eyes, Bibh on the 
other hand, whofe youth might make him 
impetuous and unguarded in action, is put 
in mind of the fedate and ferene behaviour 
of Fingal upon like occafions. 

The expedition of Morni to Clutha, 
alluded to here, is handed down in tradi- 
tion. The poem, on which the tradition 
was founded, is now loft, 


SELMA 
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* SELMA is opened wide. Bards take the trembling harps. 
Ten youths carry the oak of the feaft. A diftant fun-beam marks 
the hill. The dufky waves of the blaft fly over the fields of grafs.— 
Why art thou fo filent, Morven ?—The king returns with all his 
fame. Did not the battle roar; yet peaceful is his brow To Tt 
roared, and Fingal overcame.—Be like thy father, Fillan. 


Tuey moved beneath the fong.—High waved their arms, as 
rufhy fields, beneath autumnal winds. On Mora ftood the king in 
arms. Mitt flies round his buckler broad; as, aloft, it hung on a 
bough, on Cormul’s mofly rock.—In filence I ftood by Fingal, and 
turned my eyes on Cromla’s - wood: left I fhould behold the hoft, 
and ruth amidft my fwelling foul. My foot is forward on the 
heath. I glittered, tall, in fteel : like the falling ftream of ‘Tromo, 
which nightly winds bind over with ice.—The boy fees it, on high, 
gleaming to the early beam: towards it he turns his ear, and wond- 


ers why it is fo filent. 


Nor bent over a ftream is Cathmor, like a youth in. a peaceful 
Geld: wide he drew forward the war, a dark and troubled wave. 
—But when he beheld Fingal on Mora; his generous pride arofe. 
« Shall the chief of Atha fight, and no king in the field?’ Fol- 
cc dath lead my people forth. Thou art a beam of fire.” 


Fortu-issuep the chief of Moma, hkea cloud, the robe of 
ts. He drew his fword, a flame, from his fide; and bade the 


* Offian is peculiarly happy, in his de- of poetry. 
fcriptions of ftill life; and thefe acquire + The mountain Cromla was. in: the 
double force, by his placing them near bufy neighbourhood of the fcene of this poem ; 
and tumultuous fcenes. ‘This antithefis which was nearly the fame with that of 
serves to animate and heighten the features Fingal, 
battle 
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battle mové.—The tribes, like ridgy waves, dark pour their ftrength 
around. Haughty is his ftride before them: his red eye rolls in 
wrath.—He called the chief of Dunratho *; and his words were 
heard. 


CorMUL, thou beholdeft that path. It winds green behind the 
foe. Place thy people there; left Morven fhould efcape from my 
fword.—Bards of green-valleyed Erin, let no voice of yours arife. 
The fons of Morven mutt fall without fong. They are the foes of 
Cairbar. Hereafter fhall the traveller meet their dark, thick mitt 
on. Lena, where it wanders, with their ghofts, befide the reedy 
lake. Never fhall they rife, without fong, to. the dwelling of 
winds. | 


Cormut darkened, as he went: behind him rufhed his tribe, 
They funk beyond the rock: Gaul {poke to Fillan of Moruth; as 
his eye purfued the courfe of the dark-eyed king of Dunratho. 


Tuov beholdeft the fteps of Cormul; let thine arm be ftrong. 
When he is low, fon of Fingal, remember Gaul in war. Here I 
fall forward into battle, amidft the ridge of fhields. 


THE fign of death arofe: the dreadful found of Morni’s fhield’ 
Gaul poured his voice between. Fingal rofe, high on Mora. He 


* Dun-ratho, @ hill, with a-plain omits 
top. Corm-uil, blue eye. Eoldath. dif 
patches, here, Cormul to lie in ambufh 
behind the army of. the Caledonians. This 
fpeech fuits well with the chara€ter. of 
Foldath, which is, throughout, haughty 


and prefumptuous, ‘Towards the latter. 


end of this fpeech, we find the opinion of 
the times, concerning the unhappinefs of 
the fouls of thofe who were buried without 
the funeral fong. ‘This doctrine, no doubt, 
was inculcated by the bards, to make their 
order refpectable and neceflary. 


faw. 


Na 
| 
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faw them, from wing 'to A bending in the ftrife. Gleaming, 
on his own dark hil, ftreneth * of Atha ftood.—They-+ were 
like two {pirits of run ftanding each on’ his gloomy cloud ; 
when they pour abroad the winds, and lift the roaring feas. The 
blue-tumbling of waves is before them, marked with the An. of 
whales. Themfelves are calm and bright; and the gale lifts their 


locks of mift, 


WHAT beam of light hangs high in air? It is Morni’s dread- 
ful fword.—Death is ftrewed on thy ‘paths, O Gaul; thou foldeft 
them together in thy rage.—Like a young oak falls Tur-lathon f, 
with his branches round him. His high-bofomed f{poufe ftretches 
her white arms, in dreams, to the returning king, as fhe fleeps by 
gurgling Moruth, in her difordered locks. It is his ghoft, Oicho- 
ma; the chief is lowly laid. Hearken not to the winds for Tur- 
lathon’s echoing fhield.—It is pierced, by his ftreams, and its found 
is paft away. 


Not peaceful is the hand of Foldath: he winds his courfe in 
blood. Connal met him in fight; they mixed their clanging fteel. 
—Why fhould mine eyes behold them! Connal, thy locks are grey. 
—Thou wert the friend of ftrangers, at the mofs-covered rock of 
Dun-lora. When the fkies were rolled together; then thy feat 
was {pread. The ftranger heard the winds without; and rejoiced 
at thy burning oak.—Why, fon of Duth-caron, art thou laid in 
blood! The blafted tree bends above thee: thy fhield lies broken 


* By the Strength of Atha, is meant + TFur-lathon, broad trunk of a tree. 

Cathmor. The expreflion is common in Méruth, great /ream. Olichaoma, mild 

Homer, and other ancient poets. maid. Dun lora, the bill of the nsify fream. 
+ The two kings, Duth-caron, dark-brown man. 

igcar. 
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near. Thy blood mixes with the ftream; thou breaker of the 


* I rook the fpear, in my wrath; but Gaul rufhed forward 
on the foe. The feeble pafs by his-fide; his rage is turned on Mo- 
ma’s chief. Now they had raifed their deathful {pears: unfeen an 
arrow came. It pierced the hand of Gaul; his fteel fell found- 
Young Fillan came f, with Cormul’s fhield, and 
ftretched it large before the king. Foldath {ent his thout abroad, 
and kindled all the field: as a blaft that lifts the broad-winged flame, 
over Lumon’s t echoing groves.. 


ing to earth. 


Son of blue-eyedClatho, faid Gaul, thou art a beam from heaven 3 
that, coming on the troubled deep, binds up the tempeft’s wing. —Cor- 
mul is fallen before thee. Early art thou. in the fame of thy fa- 
thers.—Rufh not too far, my hero, I cannot lift the {pear to aid. 
I ftand harmlefs in battle: but my voice fhall be poured abroad. 
—The fons of Morven fhall hear, and remember my. former deeds. 


Hts terrible voice rofé on the wind, the hoft bend forward in the 
fight. Often had they heard him, at Strumon, when he called 
them to the chace of the hinds.—Himtfelf ftood tall, amidift. the 


war, as an oak in the fkirts of a ftorm, which now is clothed, 


* The poet fpeaks in his own perfon.. — of that chief. The poet being intent upon 
+ Fillan had been difpatched by Gaul to the main aétion, paffes over flightly. this 
oppofe Cormul, who had been fent by feat of Fillan. 
Foldath to lie in ambufh behind the Caledo- f Lumon, bending bill; a mountain in 
nian army. It appears that Fillan had killed’ Inis-huna, or that part of SouthBritain 
Cormul, otherwife, he could not be fup- which is over-againft the Irith coaft. 
pofed to have poffefled himéelf of the. fhield 
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on high, in mit: then fhews its broad, waving head; the mufing 


hunter lifts his eye from his own rufhy field. 


My foul purfues thee, O Fillan, thro’ the path of thy fame. 


Thou rolled the foe before thee.—Now Foldath, perhaps, would 


fly; but night came down with its clouds; and Cathmor’s horn 
was heard from high. The fons of Morven heard the voice of 
Fingal, from Mora’s gathered mift. The bards poured their fong, 


like dew, on the returning war. 


WHO comes from Strumon, they faid, amidft her wandering 
locks? She is mournful in her fteps, and lifts her blue eyes towards 
Erin. Why art thou fad, Evir-choma*? Who is like thy chief in 
renown? He defcended dreadful to battle ; he returns, like a light 
from a cloud. He lifted the {word in wrath: they fhrunk before 
blue-fhielded Gaul ! 


Joy, like the ruftling gale, comes on the foul of the king. He 
remembers the battles of old; the days, wherein his fathers fought. 
The days of old return on Fingal’s mind, as he beholds the renown 
of his fon. As the fun rejoices, from his cloud, over the tree his 
beams have raifed, as it thakes its lonely head on the heath; fo joy- 
ful is the king over Fillan. 


As the rolling of thunder on hills, when Lara’s fields are ftill 
and dark, fuch are the fteps of Morven pleafant and dreadful to the 
ear. ‘They return with their found, like eagles to their dark- 
browed rock, after the prey is torn on the field, the dun fons of 


* Evir-choama, mild and flately maid, of Cafdu-conglas, chief of I-dronlo, one 
the wife of Gaul, She was the daughter of the Hebiides. 


the 
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the bounding hind.” Your fathers rejoice from their clouds, for 


ran 
pa 
pa 
[72] 
O 
boven 


{treamy Cona. 


SUCH was the nightly voice of bards, on Mora of the hinds. 
A flame rofe, from an hundred oaks, which winds had torn from 
Cormul’s fteep. The feat is {pread in ‘the midft: around fat the 
gleaming chiefs. Fingal is there in his {treneth ; the eagle-wing * 
of his helmet founds: the ruftling blafts of the weft, unequal 
rufhed thro’ night. Long looked the king in filence round: at 
length, his words were heard. 


My foul feels a want in our joy. I behold a breach among my 
friends.—The head of one tree is low: the {qually wind pours in 
on Selma.—Where is the chief of Dun-lora? Ought he to be 
forgot at the feaft? When did he forget the {tranger, in the 
midft of his echoing hall ?—Ye are filent in my prefence !—Con- 
nal is then no more.—Joy meet thee, O warrior, like a ftream of 
light. Swift be thy courfe to thy fathers, in the folds of the 
mountain-winds.—Offian, thy foul is fire: kindle the memory of 
the king. Awake the battles of Connal, when firft he thone in 
war. The locks of Connal were grey ; his days of youth + were 


mixed 


* From this, and feveral other paflages, t After the death of Comhal, and dur- 


in this poem, it appears, that the kings of ing the ufurpation of the tribe of Morni, 
Morven and Ireland had a plume of eagle’s 


Fingal was educated in private by Duth- 
feathers, by way of ornament, in their hel- 


caron. It was then he contraGed that 
mets. It was from this diftinguifhed mark intimacy, with Connal the fon of Duth-ca- 
that Offian knew Cathmor, in the fecond 


book; which cuftom, probably, he had 
borrowed, from the former monarchs of 
Ireland, of the race of the Caél or Cale- 
donians, 


ron, which occafions his regretting fo much 
his fall, When Fingal was grown up, he 
foon reduced the tribe of Morni; and, as 
it appears from the fubfequent epifode, fent 
Duth-caron and his fon Connal to the aid 
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mixed with mine. In one day Duthcaron firft ftrung our bows, 


againft the roes of Dun-lora. 


Many, I faid, are our paths to battle, in green-hilled Inisfail. 


Often did our fails arife, over the blue-tumbling waves ; when we 


came, in other days, to aid the race of Conar. 


Tue ftrife roared once in Alnecma, at the foam-covered ftreams 
of Duth-tla*. With Cormac defcended to battle Duth-caron 
from cloudy Morven. Nor defcended Duth-caron alone, his fon. 
was by his fide, the long-haired youth of Connal lifting the firft of 
his fpears. Thou didft command them, O Fingal, to aid the king. 


of Erin. 


Like the burfting ftrength of aftream, the fons of Bolga rufhed: 
to war: Colc-ulla 4* was before them, the chief of blue-ftreaming 


Atha. The battle was mixed on the plain, like the meeting of 


two ftormy feas. Cormac t fhone in his own ftrife, bright as the: 


of Cormac, the fon of Conar, king of 
Ireland, who was driven to the laft extre- 
mity, by the infurrections of the Firbolg. 
This epifode throws. farther light on the 
contefts between the Caél and Firbolg ; and 
is the more valuable upon that account. 

* Duth-tla, a river in Connaught; it 


Genifies, dark-rufhing water. 


+ Colc-ulla, firm lok in readinefs; he 
was the brother of Borbar-duthul, the fa- 
ther of Cairbar and Cathmor, who after 
the death of Cormac, the fon ‘of Artho, 


fucceflively mounted the Irifh throne. 


forms. 


t Cormac, the fon of Conar, the fe-- 
cond king of Ireland, of the race of the: 
Caledonians. This infurreQion of the 
Firbolg happened, towards the latter end 
of the long reign of Cormac.. From fee 
veral epifodes and poems, it appears, that: 

e never poffeffed the Irifh throne peace- 
ably.—The party of the family of Atha: 
had made feveral attempts to overturn the 
fucceffion in ‘the race of Conar;. before 
they effected it, in the minority of Cormac, 
the fon of Artho.—lIieland, from the moft. 
ancient. accounts concerning it, feems to 


have 
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forms of his fathers. But, far before the reft, Duth-caron hewed 
down the foe. Nor flept the arm of Connal, by his father’s fide. 


Atha prevailed on the plain: like fcattered mift, fled tl 


Ullin *, 


1e people of 


THEN rofe the {word of Duth-caron, and the ftee] of broad- 


fhielded Connal. They fhaded their flying friends, like two 
with their heads of pine.—Night came down on Dutl 


{trode the chiefs over the field. 


rocks 


1-ula: filent 


A mountain-ftream roared acrofs 


the path, nor could Duth-caron bound over its courfe.— Why ftands 
my father ? faid Connal.—I hear the rufhing foe. 


Fry, Connal, he faid; thy father’s ftrength begins to fail.—I 


come wounded from battle; here let me reft in night.—*« But t 


hou 


fhalt not remain alone, faid Connal’s burfting figh. My fhield is an 


eagle's wing to cover the king of Dun-lora.” He bends dark above 


the chief; the mighty Duth-caron dies. 


Day rofe, and night returned. 


No lonely bard appeared, deep- 


mufing on the heath: and could Connal leave the tomb of his fa~ 


have been always fo difturbed by domeftic 
commotions, that it is difficult to fay, whe- 
ther it ever was, for any length of time, 
fubje&t to one monarch. It is certain, that 
every province, if not every {mall diftria, 
had its own king. One of thefe petty 
princes aflumed, at times, the title of king 
of Ireland, and, on account of his fupe 
rior: force, or in cafes of publick danger, 
was acknowledged by the reft as fuch; but 
the fucceflion, from father to fon, does not 


appear to have been eflablifhed.—It was 


the divifions amongft themfelves, arif- 
ing from the bad conftitution of their go- 
vernment, that, at laft, fubjeéted the Irifh 
to a foreign yoke. 

* The inhabitants of Ullin or Ulfter, 
who were of the race of the Caledonians, 
feem, alone, to have been the firm friends 
to the fucceffion in the family of Conar. 
The Firbolg were only fubje& to them 
by conftraint, and embraced every oppor 
tunity to throw off their yoke, 
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ther, till he fhould receive his fame?’—He bent the bow againft 


the roes of Duth-ula; he fpread the lonely feaft.—Seven nights he 


laid his head on the tomb, and faw his father in his dreams. Hé 


faw him rolled, dark, in a blaft, like the vapor of reedy Lego,— 


* Colgan, the fon of Cathmul, was the 
principal bard of Cormac Mac-Conar, king 
of Ireland. Part of an old poem, on the 
loves of Fingal and Ros-crana, is ftill pre- 
ferved, and goes under the name of this 
Colgan$ but whether it is of his compo- 
fition, or the produGtion of a latter age, 
I fhall not pretend to determine. Be that 
as it will, it appears, from the obfolete 
phrafes which it contains, to be very an- 
cient; and its poetical merit may perhaps 
excufe me, for laying a tranflation of it be- 
fore the reader. What remains of the 
poem is a dialogue, in a lyric meafure, be- 
tween Fingal and Ros-crana, the daughter 
of Cormac. She begins with a foliloquy, 


which is overheard by Fingal. 


Ros-cRANA. 

By night, came a dream to Ros-crana! 
I feel my beating foul. No vifion of the 
forms of the dead, came to the blue eyes 
of Erin. But, rifing from the wave of 
the north, I beheld him bright in his locks. 
I beheld the fon of the king. My beating 
foul is high. I laid my head down in 
night; again afcended the form. Why 
delayeft thou thy coming, young rider of 
ftreamy waves ! 


Ye 
A 


At length the fteps of Colgan * 


came, the bard of high Temora, 


Duth- 


But, there, far-diftant, he comes; where 
feas roll their green ridges in mift ! Young 


dweller of my foul ; why doft thou de- 


lay 
FINGAL, 

It was the foft voice of Moi-lena ! the 
pleafant breeze of the valley of roes! But 
why doft thou hide thee in fhades? Young 
Jove of heroes rife.—Are not thy fteps co- 
vered with light? In thy groves thou ap- 
peareft, Ros-crana, like the fun in the ga- 
thering of clouds. Why doft thou hide 
thee in fhades? Young love of heroes. 
rife. 

Ros-CRANAs» 

My fluttering foul is high!—Let me 
turn from the fteps of the king, He has 
heard my fecret voice, and fhall my blue 
eyes roll, in his prefence?—Roe of the 
hill of mofs, toward thy dwelling I move. 
Meet me, ye breezes of Mora, as I move 
thro’ the valley of winds.—But why fhould 
he afcend his ocean ?—Son of heroes, my 
foul is thine !—My fteps fhall not move to 
the defart: the light of Ros-créna is here. 

FINGAL. 

It was the light tread of a ghoft, the 
fair dweller of eddying winds. Why de- 
ceivelt 
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Duth-caron received his fame, and brightened, as he rofe on the 
wind. 


PLEASANT to the ear, faid Fingal, is the praife of the kings 


of men; when their bows are {trong in battle; when they foften 
at the fight of the fad.—Thus let my name be renowned, when 
bards fhall lighten my rifing foul. Carril, fon of Kinfena; take 
the bards and raife a tomb. To night let Connal dwell, within his 


narrow houfe: let not the foul of the valiant wander on the winds. 


—Faint glimmers the moon. on Moi-lena, thro’ the broad-headed 
groves of the hill: raife ftones, beneath its beams, to all the fallen 
in war.—Tho' no chiefs were they, yet their hands were {trong 
in fight. They were my rock in danger: the mountain from which 
I fpread my eagle-wings.—Thence am I renowned: Carril forget 
not the low. 


Loup, at once, from the hundred bards, rofe the fong of the 


bu 


tomb. Carril ftrode before them, they are the murmur of ftreams 


ceiveft thou me, with thy voice? Here Cormac Mac-conar againft the infurrec- 


Jet me reft in fhades. Shouldft thou tions of the Fir-bolg. It was then he (aw, 
firetch thy white arm, from thy grove, 


fell in love with, and married Ros-crana, 


thou fun-beam of Cormac of Erin! the daughter of Cormac. 


Some tradi- 
Ros-cRANA. tions give this poem to Offian; but, from 

Fle is gone! and my blue eyes. aredim; feveral circumftances, I conclude it to be 
faint-rolling, in all my tears. But, there, an imitation, but a very happy one, of the 


I behold him, alone; king of Morven, manner of that poet. 


The elegance of 
my foul is thine. Ah me! what clanging the fentiment, and beauty of the imagery, 


of armour !—Colc-ulla of Atha is near!—. however, refer the compofition of it to an 

Fingal, as we learn from the epifode, ra of remote antiquity; for the nearer 
with which the fourth book begins, un- we approach to our own times, the lefs 
dertaok an expedition into Ireland, to aid beautiful are the compofitions of the bards, 


be- 
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behind him. Silence dwells in the vales of Moi-lena, where each, 
with its own dark {tream, is winding between the hills. I heard 
the voice of the bards, leffening, as they moved along. I leaned 
forward from my fhield; and felt the kindling of my foul. Half- 
formed the words of my fong, burft forth upon the wind. So 
hears a tree, on the vale, the voice of {pring around: it pours its 
green leaves to the fun, and fhakes its lonely head. The hum of 
the mountain bee is near it; the hunter fees it, with joy, from the 
blafted heath. 


YounG Filan, at a diftance ftood. His helmet lay glittering on 
the ground. His dark hair is loofe to the blaft: a beam of light 
is Clatho’s fon. He heard the werds of the king, with joy; and 
leaned forward on his fpear. 


My fon, faid car-borne Fingal; I faw thy deeds, and my foul was 
glad. The fame of our fathers, I faid, burfts from its gathered 
cloud.—Thou art brave, fon of Clatho; but headlong in the ftrife. 
So did not Fingal advance, tho’ he never feared a foe.— Let thy peo- 
ple be a ridge behind; they are thy ftrength in the field —Then 
fhalt thou be long renowned, and behold the tombs of thy fathers. 
The memory of the paft returns, my deeds in other years: when 
, firft I defcended from ocean on the green-valleyed ifle—We bend 
towards the voice of the king. ‘The moon looks abroad from her 


cloud. The grey-fkirted mift is near, the dwelling of the ghofts. 
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THE fecond night continues. Fingal relates, at the feaft, his own firft ex- 
pedition into Ireland, and his marriage with Ros-crana, the daughter of Cor- 
mac, king of that ifland. 


The Irifh chiefs convene in the prefence of Cath- 
mor. The fituation of the king defcribed. The ftory of Sul-malla, the daughter 
of Conmor, king of Inis-huna, who, in the difguife of a young warrior, had fol- 
lowed Cathmor to the war. The fullen behaviour of Foldath, who had commanded 
in the battle of the preceding day, renews the difference between him and Malthos; 
but Cathmor, interpofing, ends it. The chiefs feaft, and hear the fong of Fonar 
the bard. Cathmor returns to reft, at a diftancefrom the army. The ghoft of his 
brother Cairbar appears to him in a dream; and obfcurely foretels the iflue of the 
war.—The foliloquy of the king. He difcovers Sul-malla, Morning comes, Her 
foliloquy clofes the book, 
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PH )E NEATH an oak, faid the king, I fat on Selma’s ftreamy 
D. rock, when Connal rofe, from the fea, with the broken 
{pear of Duth-caron. Far-diftant ftood the youth, and turned away 
his eyes; for he remembered the fteps of his father, on his own 
green hills. I darkened in my place: duiky thoughts rolled over 
my foul. The kings of Erin rofe before me. I half-untheathed 
my {word.—Slowly approached the chiefs ; they lifted up their filent 
eyes, Like a ridge of clouds, they wait for the burfting forth of 


my voice: it was, to them, a wind from heaven to roll the mit 
away. 


* This epifode has-an immediate con- threatened Cormac king of Ireland induces 
nection with the ftory of Connal and Duth- him to fail immediately to that ifland.— 
caron, in the latter end of the third book. The {tory is introduced, by the king, asa 
Fingal, fitting beneath an oak, near the pattern for the future behaviour of Fillan, 
valace of Selma, difcovers Connal juft land- whofe rafhnefs in the preceding battle is 


a 
s 
fp 
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om Ireland. The danger which reprimanded, 
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I BADE my white fails to rife, before the roar of Cona’s wind. 
Three hundred youths looked, from their waves, on Fingal's boffy 
fhield. High on the maft it hung, and marked the dark-blue fea. 
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—But when the night came down, I ftruck, at times, the warning 
bofs: I ftruck, and looked on high, for fiery-haired Ul-erin *. 


Nor wanting was the ftar of heaven: it travelled red between 
the clouds: I purfued the lovely beam, on the faint-gleaming deep. 
—With morning, Erin rofe in mift. We came into the bay of 
Moi-lena, where its blue waters tumbled, in the bofom of echoing 
woods.—-Here Cormac, in his fecret hall, avoided the ftrength of 
Colc-ulla. Nor he alone avoids the foe: the blue eye of Ros- 
crana is there: Ros-crana-+, white-handed maid, the daughter of 


the king. 


Grey, on his pointlefs fpear, came forth the aged fteps of Cor- 
mac. He fmiled, from his waving locks, but grief was in his 
foul. He faw us few before him, and his figh arofe.—I fee the 
arms of Trenmor, he faid; and thefe are the fteps of the king! 
Fingal! thou art a beam of light to Cormac’s darkened foul.—Early 


* Ul-erin, the guide to Ireland, a ftar bards relate ftrange fictions concerning this 


known by that name in the days of Fin-  princefs. The character given of her here, 


gal, and very ufeful to thofe who failed; 
by night, from the Hebrides, or Caledonia, 
to the cosft of Ulfter. We find, from 
this p-flage, that navigation was confide- 
rably advanced, at this time, among the 
Caledonians. 

+ Ros crana, the beam of the rifing fun ; 
fhe was the mother of Offian. The Irifh 


and in other poems of Offian, does not 
tally with their accounts. Their ftories,. 
however, concerning Fingal, if they mean 
him by Fion Mac-Comnal, are fo inconfift- 
ent and notorioufly fabulous, that they do 
not deferve to be mentioned; for they evi- 
dently bear, along with them, the marks of 
late invention. 
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is thy fame my fon: but ftrong are the foes of Erin. They are 
like the roar of ftreams in the land, fon of car-borne Comhal. 


YET they may be rolled * away, I faid in my rifing foul. We 
are not of the race of the feeble, king of blue-thielded hofts, 
Why fhould fear come amongft us, like a ghoft of night? The 
foul of the valiant grows, as foes increafe in the field. Roll no 
darknefs, king of Erin, on the young in war. 


Tue burfting tears of the king came down. He feized my hand 


in filence. 


“ Race of the daring Trenmor, I roll no cloud be- 


fore thee. Thou burneft in the fire of thy fathers. I behold thy 


fame. It marks thy courfe in battles, like a ftream of light. 


But wait the coming of Cairbar +: my fon muft join thy {word. 
He calls the fons of Ullin, from all their diftant ftreams.” 


a CC 


WE came to the hall of the king, where it rofe in the midft of 


rocks: rocks, on whofe dark fides, 


were the marks of ftreams of old. 


Broad oaks bend around with their mofs: the thick birch waves 


its green head. Half-hid, in her 


fong. Her white hands rofe on 


* Cormac had faid that the foes were 
like the rear of fireams, and Fingal conti- 
nues the metaphor. The fpeech of the 
young hero is fpirited, and, confiftent with 
that fedate intrepidity, which eminently 
diftinguifhes his character throughout. 

+ Cairbar, the fon of Cormac, was af- 
terwards king of Ireland. His reign was 
fhort. He was fucceeded by his fon Ar- 


tho, the father of that Cormac who was 


fhady grove, Ros-crana raifed the 


the harp. I beheld her blue-roil- 


murdered by Cairbar the fon of Borbar- 
duthul.—Cairbar, the fon of Cormac, long 
after his fon Artho was grown to man’s 
eftate, had, by his wife Beltanno, another 
fon, whofe name was Ferad-artho,—He 
was the only one remaining of the race of 
Conar the firft king of Ireland, when Fin- 
gal’s expedition againft Cairbar the fon of 
Borbar-duthul happened. See more of 
Ferad-artho in the eighth book. 
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ling eyes. She was like a fpirit * of heaven half-folded in the fkirt 
oO 


of a cloud. 


THREE days we feafted at Moi-lena: fhe rofe bright amidft my 


troubled foul—Cormac beheld me* dark. He gave the white-bo- 


fomed maid.—She came with bending eye, amidft the wandering 


of her heavy locks.—-She came. 


Straight the battle roared.— 


Colc-ulla came: I took my fpear. My {word rofe, with my peo- 
ple, againft the ridgy foe. Alnecma fled. Colc-ulla fell. Fingal 


returned with fame. 


* The attitude of Ros-crana is aptly 
illuftrated by this fimile; for the ideas of 
thofe times, concerning the fpirits of the 
deceafed, were not fo gloomy and dif- 
agreeable, as thofe of fucceeding ages. 
The fpirits of women, it was fuppofed, re- 
tained that beauty, which they pofleffed 
while living, and tranfpoited themfelves, 
from place to place, with that gliding mo- 
tion, which Homer afcribes to the gods. 
The defcriptions which poets, lefs ancient 
than Offian, have left us of thofe beautiful 
figures, that appeared fometimes on the 
hills, are elegant and pifturefque. They 
compare them to the rain-bow on ffreams ; 
or, the gliding of fun-beams on the hills, 1 
fhall here tranflate a paflage of an old fong, 
where both thefe beautiful images are men- 
tioned together. 

A chief who lived three centuries ago, 
returning from the war, underftood that 
his wife or miftrefs was dead. The bard 


introduces him fpeaking the following fo- 
liloquy, when he came, within fight of the 
place, where he had left her, at his depar- 
ture. 


“My foul darkens in forrow. I be- 
hold not the fmoak of my hall. No grey 
dog bounds at my ftreams. Silence dwells 
in the valley of trees. 

“ Is that a rain bow on Crunath? It 
flies :—and the {ky is dark. Again, thou 
moveft, bright, on the heath, thou fun- 
beam cloathed in a fhower!—Hah! it is 
fhe, my love: her gliding courfe on the 
bofom of winds ! ” 


In fucceeding times the beauty of Ros- 
crana paffed into a proverb ; and the high- 
eft compliment, that could be paid to a 
woman, was to compare her perfon with 
the daughter of Cormac. 


*S tu fein an Ros-crana. 
Siol Chormaec na n’ioma Jan. 
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Hr is renowned, O Fillan, who fights, in the ftreneth of his 
people. The bard purfues his fteps, thro’ the land of the foe.— 
But he who fights alone; few are his deeds to other times. He 
fhines, to-day, a mighty light. To-morrow, heis low. One fong 
contains his fame. His name is on one dark field. He is forgot, 
but where his tomb fends forth the tufts of grafts. 

SUCH were the words of Fingal, on Mora of the roes. Three 
bards, from the rock of Cormul, poured down the pleafant fone. 
Sleep .defcended, in the found, on the broad-fkirted hoft. Carril 
returned, with the bards, from the tomb of Dun-lora’s king. The 
voice of morning fhall not come, to the dufky bed of the hero. 
No more fhalt thou hear the tread of toes, around thy narrow 
houfe. 


* As roll the troubled clouds, round a meteor of night, when 
they brighten their fides, with its light, along the heaving fea: fo 
gathered Erin, around the gleaming form of Atha’s king. ‘He, tall 
in the midft, carelefs lifts, at times, his {pear : as {wells or falls the 
found of Fonar’s diftant harp. 


t Near him leaned, againft a rock, Sul-malla f of blue eyes, the 
white-bofomed daughter of Conmor king of Inis-huna. To his 


aid 


* The poet changes the fcene to the attitude of Cathmor, form a contraft, 
Trifh camp. The images introduced here which, as I have before remarked, height- 
are magnificent, and have that fort of ens the features of defcription, and is cal- 
terrible beauty, if I may ufe the expreffion, culated to enliven poetry. 
which occurs fo frequently in the compo- —  t In order to illuftrate this paflage, I 
fitions of Offian. The troubled motion {hall give, here, the hiftory on which it 
of the army, and the fedate and carelefs is founded, as I have gathered it from 

other 


t Sul-malla, /owly-rolling eyes, Caon-mér, mild and tail, Inis-huna, green *fland. 
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aid came blue-fhielded Cathmor, and rolled his foes away. 


OF aR: BAY 
Sul- 


malla beheld him ftately in the hall of feafts; nor carelefs rolled 


the eyes of Cathmor on the long-haired maid. 


Tue third day arofe, and Fithil* came from Erin of the 


{treams. 


other poems. The nation of the Firbolg 
who inhabited the fouth of Ireland, being 
originally defcended from the Belge, who 
pofleffed the fouth and fouth-weft coaft of 
Britain, kept up, for many ages, an ami- 
cable correfpondence with their mother- 
country ; and fent aid to the Britith Belge, 
when they were prefled by the Romans or 
from the continent. 
(that part 
of South-Britain which is over-againft the 


other new-comers 


Con-mor, king of Inis-huna, 


Irifh coaft) being attacked, by what ene- 
my is not mentioned, fent for aid to Cair- 
bir, Jord of Atha, the moft potent chief 
of the Firbolg. Cairbar difpatched his 
brother Cathmor to the afliftance of Con- 
mor. Cathmor, after various viciffitudes 
of fortune, put an end to the war, by the 
total defeat of the enemies of Inisshuna, 
and returned in triumph to the refidence 
of Con-mor. There, at a feaft, Sul-malla, 
the daughter of Con-mor, fell defperately 
in love with Cathmor, who, before her 
paffion was difclofed, was recalled to Ire- 
Jand by his brother Cairbar, upon the news 
of the intended expedition of Fingal, to 
re-eftablith the family of Conar on the frifh 


throne.—The wind being contrary, Cath- 
* 


He told of the lifting up of the thield + on Morven, 


and 


mor remained, for three days, in a neigh- 
bouring bay, during which time Sul-malla 
difguifed herfelf in the habit of a young 
warrior, and came to offer him her fervice, 


inthe war. Cathmor accepted of the pro- 


pofal, failed for Ireland, and arrived in 
Ulfter a few days before the death of Cair- 
bar. 


* Fithil, an inferior bard. It may ei- 
ther be taken here for the proper name of 
a man, or in the literal fenfe, as the bards 
were the heralds and meffengers of thofe 
times. Cathmor, it is probable, was ab- 
fent, when the rebellion of his brother 
Cairbar, and the affaffination of Cormac, 
The tradi- 


tions, which are handed down with the 


king of Ireland, happened. 


poem, fay, that Cathinor and his followers 
had only arrived, from Inis-huna, three days 
before the death of Cairbar, which fuffi- 
ciently clears his chara€ter from any impu- 
tation of being concerned in the confpi- 
racy, with his brother. 

+ The ceremony which was ufed by 
Fingal, when he prepared for an expedi- 
tion, is related, by Offian, in one of his 
lefler poems. Avbard, at midnight, went 
to the hall, where the tribes feafted upon 
fo- 
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and the danger of red-haired Cairbar. Cathmor raifed the fail at: 
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Cluba: but the winds were in other lands. Three days he re- 


mained on the coaft, and turned his eyes on Conmor’s halls.—He 


remembered the daughter of ftrangers, and his figh arofe.—Now 


when the winds awaked the wave: from the hill came a youth in 


arms; to lift the {word with Cathmor in his echoing fields. 


It 


was the white-armed Sul-maila: fecret fhe dwelt beneath her hel- 


met. Her fteps were in the path of the king; on him her blue 


eyes rolled with joy, when he lay by his roaring ftreams.—But: 


Cathmor thought, that, on Lumon, fhe {till purfued the roes; or, 


fair on a rock, ftretched her white hand to the wind; to feel its 


eourfe from Inis-fail, the green dwelling of her love. He had pro- 


mifed to return, with his white-bofomed fails. 


‘The. maid is near 


thee, king of Atha, leaning on her rock. 


Tue tall forms of the chiefs {tood around ;- all but dark-browed 
Foldath *. He ftood beneath a diftant tree, rolled into his haughty 


folemn occafions, raifed the war-fong, 
and thrice called the fpirits of their de- 
ceafed anceftors to come, on their clo: ds, 
to behold the actions of their children. 


He then fixed the fhreld of Irenmor,. ona. 


tree on the rock of selma, ftriking it, at 
times, with the blunt end of a fpear, and 
finging the war-fong between. Thus he 
did, for three fucceflive- nights, and, , in 
the meantime, mefiengers were difpatched 
to convene the tribes; or, as Offian ex- 
preffes it, to call them from all their fireams, 
This phrafe alludes to the fituation of the 
relidences of the clans, which were ge- 


nerally fixed in valleys, where the torrents 


of ‘the neighbouring mountains were col- 
lected: into. one-body; and became large 
/lreams. or: rivers.——The lifting up of the 
/hield, was the phrafe for beginning a war, 

* The furly attitude. of Foldath is a 
proper preamble. to his after-behaviour. 
Chaffed with the. difappointment of the 
victory which he promifed himfe!f, he be- 
comes paflionate and-over-bearing, The 
guarrel which fucceeds between him and 
Malthos was, no -doubt, . introduced by 
the poet, to raife the chara&er of Cath- 
mor, whofe fuperior worth fhines forth, in 
his manly manner of ending the difference 
between the chiefs, 
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Tis bufhy hair whiftles in wind. At times, burfts the hum 


A 
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of a fong.—He ftruck the tree, at length, in wrath; and ruthe 


CALM and ftately, to the beam of the oak, arofe the form of 
young Hidalla. His hair falls round his blufhing cheek, in wreaths 
of waving light. Soft was his voice in Clon-ra*, in the valley of 


his fathers; when he touched the harp, in the hall, near his roar- 
ing {treams. 


ING of Erin, faid the youth, now is the time of feafts. Bid 
the voice of bards arife, and roll the nightaway. The foul returns, 
from fong, more terrible to war.—Darknefs fettles on Inis-fail: from 
hill to hill bend the fkirted clouds. Far and grey, on the heath, 
the dreadful ftrides of ghofts are feen: the ghofts of thofe who 
fell bend forward to their fong. 


Bid thou the harps to rife, and 
brighten the dead, on their wandering blaits, 


BE all the dead forgot, faid Foldath’s burfting wrath. Did not 
I fail in the field, and fhall I hear the fong? Yet was not my courfe 
harmlefs in battle: blood was a ftream around my fteps. But the 
feeble were behind me, and the foc has efcaped my fword.—In Clon- 
ta’s vale touch thou the harp; let Dura anfwer to thy voice; while 
fome maid looks, from the wood, on thy long, yellow locks. 


Fly from Lubar’s echoing plain: it is the field of heroes. 


Kine of Temora f, Malthos faid, it is thine to lead in war. 
Thou art a fire to our eyes, on the dark-brown field. Like a blaft 
thou 

* Claon-rath, winding field. The th + This fpeech of Malthos is, -through- 


are feldom pronounced audibly in the Ga- out, a fevere reprimand to the bluftering 
lic language, be- 
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thou haft paft over hofts, and laid them low in blood; but who 


has heard thy words returning from the field? The wrathful 


delight in death: their remembrance refts on the wounds of their 


fpear. Strife is folded in their thoughts: their words are ever 


heard. 


{i 


Thy courfe, chief of Moma, was like a troubled ftream. 


The dead were rolled on thy path : but others alfo lift the fpear, 
We were not feeble behind thee; but the foe was ftrong. 


Tue king beheld the rifing rage, and bending forward of either 
chief: for, half-untheathed, they held their fwords, and rolled 
their filent eyes.— Now would they have mixed in horrid fray, had 
not the wrath of Cathmor burned. He drew his fword: it gleamed 


thro’ night, to the high-flaming oak. 


Sons of pride, faid the king, allay your {welling fouls. Retire 
in night—Why fhould my rage arife? Should I contend with 


both in arms 


It is no time for ftrife. Retire, ye clouds, at mv 
y > 5 


feaft. Awake my foul no more,x—They funk from the king on 


either fide; like * two columns of morning mift, when the fur 


rifes, between them, on his glittering rocks. Dark is their rolling 


on either fide ; each towards its reedy pool. 


behaviour of Foldath. It abounds with 
that laconic eloquence, and indirect man- 
ner of addrefs, which is fo juftly admired 
in the fhort fpeech of Ajax, in the ninth 
book of the Iliad. 

'* The poet could fcarcely find, in all 
nature, a comparifon fo favourable as this, 
to the fuperiority of Cathmor over his two 
chiefs. I fhall illuftrate this paffage with 


another from a fragment of an ancient 


poem, juft now in my hands.—* As the 
fun is above the vapours, which his beams 


have raifed; fo is the foul of the king 


= 


They roll dark 


/ 


below him; he rejoices in the robe of his 


above the fons of fear. 


beams. But when feeble deeds wander on 
the foul of the king, he is a darkened fun 
rolled along the fky : the valley is fad be- 
low: flowers wither beneath the drops of 


the night.” 


L 
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Strent fat the chiefs at the 
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feaft. They looked, at times, ort 


Atha's king, where he ftrode, on his rock, amidtt his fettling foul. 


The hoft lay, at length, on the field; fleep defcended on Moi-lena. 


—The voice of Fonar rofe alone, beneath his diftant tree. It rofe 


in the praife of Cathmor fon of Larthon* of Lumon. But Cath- 


mor did not hear his praife. He lay at the roar of a ftream. The 


ruftling breeze of night flew over his whiftling locks, 


CAIRBAR came to his dreams, half-feen from his low-hung 


cloud. Joy rofe darkly in his face: he had heard the fong of Car- 


5d a of 


* Lear-thon, /ea-wave, the name of the 
chief of that colony of the Fir-bolg, which 
firft migrated into Ireland. Larthon’s firft 
fettlement in that country is related in the 
feventh book. He was the anceftor of 
Cathmor ; and is here called Larthon of 
Lumon, from a high hill of that name in 
Tnis-huna, the ancient feat of the Fir- 
bolg.—— The poet preferves the charater 
of Cathmor throughout. He had men- 
tioned, in the firft book, the averfion of 
that chief to praife, and we find him here 
lying at the fide of a ftream, that the noife 
of it might drown the voice of Fonar, 
who, according to the cuftom of the times, 
fung his eulogium in his evening fong. ‘Tho’ 
other chiefs, as well as Cathmor, might 
be averfe to hear their own praife, we find 
it the univerfal policy of the times, to al- 
low the bards to be as extravagant as they 


pleafed im their encomiums on the leaders 


A blaft fuftained his dark-fkirted cloud; which he feized 


In 


of armies, in the prefence of their people, 
The vulgar, who had no great ability to 
Judge for themfelves, received the charace 
ters of their princes, entirely upon the 
faith of the bards. The good effeéts which: 
an high opinion of its ruler has upom a: 
community, are. too obvious to require 
explanation ; on the other hand, diftruft of 
the abilities of leaders produce the worft 
confequences. 

t Carril, the fon Kinfena, by the orders 
of Offian, fung the funeral elegy at the 
tomb of Cairbar. See the fecond book, 
towards the end. In all the poems of Of 
fian, the vifit of ghofts, to their living 
friends, are fhort, and. their language ob- 
feure, both which circumftances tend to 
throw a folemn gloom on thefe fuperna« 
tural fcenes. ‘Towards the latter end of 
the fpeech of the ghoft of Cairbar, he for- 
tels the death of Cathmor, by enumerating 


thosa 
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in the bofom of night, as he rofe, with his fame, towarc 


. . 
owards his airy 
a 


hall. Half-mixed with the noife of the ftream, he poured : is feeble 
words, 
Joy meet the foul of Cathmor: his voice was heard on Moi- 


lena. The bard gave his fong to Cairbar: he travels on the wind. 
My form is in my father’s hall, like the gliding of a terrible light, 
which winds thro’ the defar t, ina ftormy night—No bard fhall be 


wanting at thy tomb, when thou art lowly laid. The fons of 


fong love the valiant. —Cathmor, thy name is a pleafant gale-—The 
mournful founds arife! On Lubar’s field there is a voice !—Louder 
full ye fhadowy ghofts! the dead were full of fame. —Shrilly fwells 
the feeble found.—The rougher blaft alone is heard!—Ah, foon is 


Cathmor low ! 


ROLLED into himfelf he flew, wide on the bofom of his blaft. 
The old oak felt his departure, and fhook its whiftling head. The 
king ftarted from reft, and took his deathful {pear 
eyes around. He fees but dark-fkirted night. 


. He lifts his 


* IT was the voice of the king; but now his form js gone. 
Unmarked is your path in the air, ye children of the night. Often, 


thofe fignals which, according to the opi- with that magnanimity and love of fame 


nion of the times, preceded the death of a which confitute the heros Tho’ ftaggered 
perfon renowned. It was thought that the at firft with the prediftion of Cairbar’s 
ghofts of deceafed bards fung, for three ghoft, he foon comforts himfelf with the 
nights preceding the death (near the place agreeable profpe& of his future renown ; 
where his tomb was to be raifed) round and, like Achilles, prefers a fhort and glo. 
an unfubftantial figure which reprefented rious life, to an ebfcure length of years in 
the body of the perfon who was to die. retirement and eafe, 
* The foliloquy of Cathmor abounds 


jy 


4) 
hey 
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a reflected beam, are ye feen in the defart wild; but ye retire 


in your blafts before our fteps approach.—Go then, ye feeble race’! 


knowledge with vou there is none. 


Your joys are weak, and like 


the Ta of our reft, or the light- Wee thought that flies acrofs- 


the foul.——Shall Cathmor foon be low 


in b TC 


arkly laid in his nar- 


row houfe? where no morning comes with her half-opened eyes.— 


ruth forth, on eagle wings, to feize my beam of fame. 
(3 


Away, thou fhade! to fight is mine, all further thought away! I 


In the 


y vale of ftreams, abides the little * foul.—Years roll on, fea- 


fons return, but he is {till unknown.—In a blaft comes cloudy 


death, and lays his grey head lov 
pour of th y 


of wind. 


* From this paffage we learn in what 
extreme contempt an indolent and unwar- 
like life was held in. thofe days of heroifm. 
Whatever a phiofopher may. fay, in praife 
of quiet and retirement, I am far from 
thinking, but they weaken and debafe the 
human mind. When the faculties of the. 
foul are not exerted, they lofe-their vigour, 
and low and circumfcribed notions take the 
place of noble and enlarged ideas. Ac- 
lion, on the contrary, and the viciffitudes 
of fortune which attend: it, call. forth, by 
turns, all the powers of the mind, and, by 
exerciling, ftrengthen them. Hence it is, 
that in great and opulent ftates, when 
property and indolence are fecured to indi- 
viduals, we feldom meet with that ftrength 


ef mind, which is fo common in a na- 


His ghoft is rolled on the va- 


ey Its. courfe is never on hills, or moffy vales: 
So fhall not Cathmor depart, no boy in the field was 


ìe, who only art the bed of roes, upon the echoing hills. 


tion, not far advanced in civilization. It: 
is a curious, but juft, obfervation; that 
great kingdoms feldom produce great cha- 
rafters, which muft be altogether attri- 
buted to that indolence and. diffipation, 
which are the infeparable companions of 
too much property and fecurity. Rome, it 
is certain, had more real great men with- 
in it, when its power was confined within 
the narrow. bounds of: Latium, than when 
its dominion extended over all the known 
world; and one petty ftate of the Saxon 
heptarchy had, perhaps, as much genuine 


fpirit' in it; as the two Britifh kingdoms 


united. Asa ftate, we are much more 
powerful than our anceftors, but we would 
lofe by comparing individuals with them. 
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My iffuing forth was a kings, and my joy in dreadful plains; 
wh 


broken hofts are rolled away, like feas before the wind. 


So fpoke the king of Alnecma, brightening in his rifing foul : 
valour, like a pleafant flame, is gleaming within his breaft. Stately 
is his ftride on the heath: the beam of eaft is poured around. He 


th 
f 
La 


faw his grey hoft on the field, wide-fpreading their ridges in light. 
He rejoiced, like a fpirit of heaven, whofe fteps come forth on his 
feas, when he beholds them. peaceful round, and all the winds are 


laid. But foon he awakes the waves, and rolls them large to fome 


echoing coait. 


On the rufhy bank of a ftream, flept the daughter of Inis-huna. 
The helmet * had fallen from her head. Her dreams were in the 
lands of her fathers. There morning was on the field: grey 
ftreams leapt down from the rocks, and the breezes, in fhadowy 
waves, fly over the rufhy fields. There is the found that prepares for 


But tall 
i3 
L 


the chace; and the moving of warriors from the hall. 


above the reft is the hero of cre Atha: he bends his eye of 
love on Sul-malla, from his ftatel Sh as ps. She turns, with pride,. 


an 
an 
er» 
Ss 
o 
[4 s 


her face away, and carelefs ben 


Sucu were the dreams of the maid when Atha's warrior came. 
He faw her fair face before him, in the midft of her wandering 
locks. He knew the maid of Lumon. What fhould Cathmor 
do? 


s C Na f ^r aa m pe a D ~ $ Ar 
His figh arofe: his tears came down. But ftraight he 
* The difcovery which fucceeds this upon this occafion is more exprefiive of the 
circumftance is well imagined, and natu- emotions of his foul, than any fpeech which 


t 
rally conducted, The filence of Cathmor. the poet could put into his mouth. 


turned 
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‘turned away.—This is no time, king of Atha, to wake thy fecret 
foul. ‘The battle is rolled before thee, like a troubled ftream. 


CLÀS ~o 


HE ftruck that warning bofs *, wherein dwelt the voice of war. 


Erin rofe around him like the 


ftarted from fleep, in her diford 


from earth, and trembled in h 


found of eagle-wings.—Sul-malla 


red locks. She feized the helmet 


er place. Why fhould they know 


in Erin of the daughter of Inis-huna? for fhe remembered the 
race of kings, and the pride of her foul arofe. 


Her fteps are behind a rock, by the blue-winding ftream + of a 
vales where dwelt the dark-brown hind ere yet the war arofe. 


Thither came the voice of Cathmor, at times, to Sul-malla’s-ear. 


Her foul is daikly fad; fhe pours her words on wind. 


$ Tue dreams of Inis-huna departed : they are rolled away from 
my foul. I hear not the chace in my land. I am concealed in 
the fkirt of war. I look forth from my cloud, but no beam ap- 


pears to light my path. 


* In order to underftand this paflage, it 
is neceflary to look to the defcription of 
Cathmor’s fhield, which the poet has given 
us in the feventh book. This fhield had 
feven principal -boffes, the found of each 
of which, when ftruck with a fpear, con- 
veyed a particular order from the king to 
his tribes. The found of one of them, 
as here, was the fignal for the army to 
aflemble. 

+ This was not the valley of Lona to 
which Sul-malla afterwards retired, 

t Of all paffages in the works of Offian 

6 


I behold my warrior low ; for the broad- 


thefe lyric pieces lofe moft, by a literal profe 
tranflation, as the beauty of them does not 
fo much depend, on the ftrength of thought, 
as on the elegance of expreffion and har- 
It has been obferved, 
that an author is put to the fevereft teft, 
when he is ftript of the ornaments of vere 
fification, and delivered down in another 
Thofe, therefore, who 
have feen how awkward a figure even Ho- 
mer and Virgil make, in a verfion of this 
fort, will think the better of the compofi- 
tions of Offian. 


mony of numbers, 


language in profe. 


fhielded 


AN 


winds? Comeft thou, at times, to other lands, father of fad Sul- 
malla? Thou doft come, for I have heard thy voice at night ; 
while yet I rofe on the wave to ftreamy Inis-fail. The ghoft of 
fathers, they fay *, can feize the fouls of their race, while they 
behold them lonely in the midft of woe. Call me, my father, 
when the king is low on earth; for then I fhall be lonely in the 


midft of woe. 


* Con-mor, the father of Sul- malla, 
was killed in that war, from which Cath- 
mor delivered Inis-huna. Lormar his fon 
fucceeded Conmor. It was the opinion of 
the times, when a perfon was reduced to a 
pitch of mifery, which could admit of no 
alleviation, that the ghofts of his anceftors 
called his foul away. This fupernatural 
kind of death was called the voice of the 
dead; and is believed by the fuperftitious 
vulgar to this day. 

There is no people in the world, per- 
haps, who gave more univerfal credit to 
apparitions, and the vifits of the ghofts of 
the deceafed to their friends, than the com- 
mon highlanders. This is to be attributed 
as much, at leaft, to the fituation of the 
country they pofiefs, as to that credulous 
difpofition which diftinguifhes an unen- 
lightened people. “As their bufinefs was 
feeding of cattle, in dark and extenfiye de- 


farts, fo their journeys Jay over wide and 


Bier ube HEGRE M 
fhielded king is near; he that overcomes in danger; F ingal of the 
{pears.—Spirit of departed Conmor, are thy {teps on the bofom of 
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unfrequented heaths, where, often, they 
were obliged to fleep in the open air, amidft 
the whiftling of winds, and roar of water- 
falls. The gloominefs of the fcenes around: 
them was apt to beget that melancholy dif- 
pofition of mind, which moft readily re- 
ceives impreffions of the extraordinary and 
fupernatural kind. Falling afleep in this 
gloomy mood, and their dreams being dif- 
turbed by the noife of the elements around, 


it is no matter of wonder, that they thought 
they heard the voice of the dead. This 
voice of the dead, however, was, perhaps, 
no more than a fhriller whiftle of the winds 
in an old tree, orin the chinks of a neigh 
bouring rock. It is to this caufe I afcribe . 
thofe many and improbable tales of ghofts, 1 
which we meet with in the highlands: for, 
in other refpeAs, we do not find that the 
highlanders are more credulous than their NN 
neighbours, 
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Os5IAN, after a'fhort addrefs to the harp of Cona, defcribes the arrangement of both 


armies on either fide of the river Lubar. Fingal gives the command to Fillan ; but, 


at the fame time, orders Gaul, the fon of Morni, who had been wounded in the 


hand in the preceding battle, to affift him with his counfel. The army of the Fir-bolg is 


commanded by Foldath. ‘The general onfet is defcribed. The great actions of 


Fillan. He kills Rothmar and Culmin. But when Fillan conquers, in one wing, 
g 


Foldath preffes hard on the other. He wounds Dermid, the fon of Duthno, and puts 


the whole wing to flight. Dermid deliberates with himfelf, and, at laft, refolves to 


N put a ftop to the progrefs of Foldath, by engaging him in fingle combat.— When the 


two chiefs were approaching towards one another, Fillan came fuddenly to the re- 


N lief of Dermid; engaged Foldath, and killed him. ‘The behaviour of Malthos to- 
A wards the fallen Foldath. — Fillan puts the whole army of the Fir-bolg to flight. ‘The 
book clofes with an addrefs to Clatho, the mother of that hero. 
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the fhields that hang, on high, 


in Offian’s hall, defcend from thy place, O harp, and let 


me hear thy voice.—Son of Alpin, ftrike the {tring ; thou muft 


* Thefe abrupt addrefles give great 
life to the poetry of Offian. They are all 
in a lyric meafure. he old men, who 
retain, on memory, the compofitions of 
Offian, fhew much fatisfa@tion when they 
come to thofe parts of them, which are in 
rhime, and take great pains to explain their 
beauties, and inculcate the meaning of their 
obfolete» phrafes, on the minds of their 
hearers. “This attachment does not pro- 
ceed from the fuperior beauty of thefe ly- 
ric pieces, but rather from a tafte for rhime 
which the modern bards have eftablifhed 


among the highlanders. Having no ge- 


2 


awake 


nius themfelves for the fublime and pathe- 
tic, they placed the whole beauty of poetry 
in the returning harmony of fimilar founds, 
The feducing charms of rhime foon wean- 
ed their countrymen from that attach- 
ment they long had to the recitative of 
Offian: and, tho’ they ftill admired his 
compofitions, their admiration was found- 
ed more on his antiquity, and the detail 
atts which he gave, than on his poe- 
tical excellence. Rhiming, in procefs of 


time,’ became fo much reduced into a fyf- 
> 


J 
tem, and was fo univerfally underftood, 
that every cowsherd compofed tolerable 


= 
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awake the foul of the bard. Th 


DAR A: 


e murmur of Lora’s * ftream has 


rolled the tale away.—I ftand in the cloud of years: few are its- 


openings towards the paft, and when the vifion comes it is but 


dim and dark.—1 hear thee, harp of Cona,. my foul returns, like 


a breeze, which the fun brings back to the vale, where dwelt the 


o 


lazy mitt.- 


* Lusan is bright before me, in the windings of its vale. On 
either fide, on their hills, rife the tall forms of the kings; their 
people are poured around them, bending forward to their words ; 
as if their fathers fpoke, defcending from their winds.—But the 


verfes. Thefe poems, it is true, were a 
defcription of nature; but of nature in its 
rudeft form ; a group of uninterefting ideas 
drefied out in the flowing harmony of mo- 
notonous verfes. Void of merit as thofe 
vulgar compofitions were, they fell little 
fhort of the produtions of the regular 
bards; for when all poetical excellence is 
confined to founds alone, it is within the 
power of every one poflefled of a good 
ear. 

* Lora is often mentioned; it was a 
fmall and rapid ftream in the neighbour- 
hood of Selma, There is no veftige of 


this name now remaining ; 


tho’ it ap- 
pears from a very old fong, which the 
tranflator has feen, that one of the {mall 
rivers on the north-weft coaft was called 
Lora fome centuries ago. 

+ From feveral paffages in the poem we 
may form a diftin@ idea of the fcene of 
the action of Temora. At a {mall dif- 


tance from one another rofe the hills of 


Mora and Lona; the firft poflefled by Fin- 
gal, the fecond by the army of Cathmor. 
Through the intermediate plain ran the 
{mall river. Lubar, on the banks of which 
all the battles were fought, excepting that 
between Cairbar and Ofcar, related in the 
firft book. This laff mentioned engage- 
ment happened, to the north of the hill of 
Mora, of which Fingal took poffeffion, 
after the army of Cairbar fell back to that 
of Cathmor. At fome diftance, but with= 
in fight of Mora, towards the weft, Lu- 
bar iffued from the mountain of Crommal,. 
and, after a fhort courfe thro’ the plain: 
of Moi-lena, difcharged itfelf into the fea 
near the field of battle. Behind the moun- 
tain of Crommal ran the fmall ftream of 
Lavath, on the banks of which Ferad-ar- 
tho, the fon of Cairbre, the only. perfon 
remaining of the race of Conar, lived: con-. 
cealed in a cave, during the ufurpation of 
Cairbar, the fon of Borbar-duthul. 


kings: 
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kings were like two rocks in the midft, each with its dark head of 
pines, when they are feen in the defart, above low-failing mitt. 
High on their face are ftreams, which fpread their foam on blafts. 


BENEATH the voice of Cathmor poured Erin, like the found of 
flame. Wide they came down to Lubar; before them is the ftride 
of Foldath. - But Cathmor retired to his hill, beneath his bending 
oaks. The tumbling of a ftream is near the king: he lifts, at 
times, his gleaming fpear. It was a flame to his people, in the 
midft of war. Near him ftood the daughter of Con-mor, leaning 
on. her rock. She did not rejoice over the ftrife: her foul de- 
lighted not in blood. A valley * {preads green behind the hill, 
with its three blue ftreams. ‘The fun is there in filence; and the 
dun mountain-roes come down. On thefe are turned the eyes of 
Tnis-huna’s white-bofomed maid. 


FincGau beheld, on high, the fon of Borbar-duthul: he faw the 
deep-rolling of Erin, on the darkened plain. He ftruck that warn- 
ing bofs, which bids the people obey; when he fends his chiefs 
before them, to the field of renown. Wide rofe their {pears to the 
fun ; their echoing fhields reply around.—Fear, like a vapor, did 
not wind among the hoft: for he, the king, was near, the ftrength 
of ftreamy Morven.—Gladnefs brightened the hero, we heard his 


words of joy. 


Like the coming forth of winds, is the found of Morven’s fons! 
They are mountain waters, determined in their courfe. Hence is 
Fingal renowned, and his name in other lands. He was not a 


* Tt was to this valley Sul-malla retired, the feventh book, where it is called the 
éuring the laft and decifive battle between vale of Lona, and the refidence of a 
Fingal and Cathmor. It is defcribed in Druid, 


3 lonely 
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lonely beam in danger; for your fteps were always near.——But neve 
was I a dreadful form, in your prefence, darkened into wrath. My 
voice was no thunder to your ears: mine eyes fent forth no death. 


—When the haughty appeared, I beheld them not. They were 


forgot at my feafts: like mift they melted away. A young beam 
is before you: few are his paths to war. They are few, but he is 
valiant; defend my dark-haired fon. Bring him back with joy: 
hereafter he may ftand alone. His form is like his fathers = his 


foul is a flame of their fire. 


Son of car-borne Morni, move be- 
hind the fon of Clatho: let thy voice reach his ear, from the fkirts 
of war. Not unobferved rolls battle, before thee, breaker of the 


THE king ftrode, at once, away to Cormul’s* lofty rock. — As, 


flow, I lifted my fteps behind; came forward the ftrength of Gaul. 
His fhield hung loofe on its thong; he fpoke, in hafte, to Offian, 


—Bind +, fon of Fingal, this fhield, bind it high to the fide of Gaul: 
The foe may behold it, and think I lift the fpear. If I thall fall, 
let my tomb be Sieh in the field; for fall I mut without my fame: 


ftec]l. Let not Evir-choma hear it, to bluth 


her locks.—— Fillan, the mighty behold us; let us not for- 


cet the ftrife. Why fhould they come, from their hills, to aid our 
Ag Lon DO eee ee SS 
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The rock of Cormyl! rofe on the hill fult of his clemency and their dutiful beha- 
a profpect of viour towards him, is worthy of being imi- 


“he fpeech of Fin- tated in a more polifhed age than that in 


9 receces this paf- which he lived, 

fage, is worthy of being remarked, as the + Itis neceflary to remember, that Gaul 
language, not only, of a warlike but a good: was wounded; which’ occafions his requir- 
king. “The mutual confidence which fub- g here the affiftance of Offian to bind his 


ted between him and his people, the re- fhield on his fide, 
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He ftrode onward, with the found of his fhiel My voice pur 
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fued him, as he went. Can the fon of Morni 
in Erin? But the deeds of the mighty forfake their fouls of fire. 
They ruth carelefs over the fields of renown: their words are never 
heard.—I rejoiced over the {teps of the chief: I ftrode to the 
rock of the king, where he fat in his wandering locks, amid the 
mountain-wind. 


In two dark ridges bend the hofts, towards each other, at Lubar. 
Here Foldath rofe a pillar of darknefs: there brightened the youth 
of Fillan. Each, with his {pear.in the ftream, fent forth the moles 
of war.—Gaul ftruck the fhield of Morven; at once they plunge in 
battle.—Steel poured its gleam on fteel: like the fall of ftreams 
fhone the field, when they mix their foam together, from two dark- 
browed rocks.—Behold he comes the fon of fame: he lavs the peo- 
ple low! Deaths fit on blafts around him!—Warriors ftrew thy 


paths, O Fillan! 


* RoTHMAR, the fhield of warriors, food between two chinky 
rocks. Two oaks, which winds had bent from hich 
their branches on either fide. He rolls his darken ung eyes on Fil- 
lan, and, filent, thades his friends. oe {aw the approaching 


fight; and all his foul arofe.-—But as the ftone of Loda 4 falls 


* Roth-mar, the found of the fea before among the Scandinavians. Offan, in his 
a fiorm. Druman-ard, high ridge. Cul- many expeditions to Orkney and Scandi- 
min, /oft-haired., Cull-allin n, beautifullocks, navia, became acquainted with fome of 
Strutha, /freamy river. the rites of the religion which prevailed in 

| By the ftone of Loda, as I have re- thofe countries, ind frequently alludes 
marked in my notes on fome other poems them ia his poems. here are fome ruins 


T 
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of Offian, is meant a place of worfhip and circular pales of ftone, remaining (itl 
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fhook, at once, from rocking Druman-ard, when fpirits heave the 
earth in their wrath ; fo fell blue-fhielded Rothmar. 


NEAR are the fteps of Culmin; the youth came, burfting into 
tears. Wrathful he cut the wind, ere yet he mixed his ftrokes 
with Fillan. He had firft bent the bow with Rothmar, at the rock 
of his own blue ftreams. There they had marked the place of 
the roe, as the fun-beam flew over the fern.—Why, fon of Cul- 
allin, doft thou rufh on that beam * of light : it is a fire that con- 


fumes.—Youth of Strutha retire. 


Your fathers were not equal, 


in the glittering ftrife of the field. 


Tur mother of Culmin remains in the hall; the looks forth on 
blue-rolling Strutha. A whirlwind rifes, on the ftream, dark-eddy- 


ing round the ghoft of her fon. 


in Orkney, and the iflands of Shetland, 
which retain, to this day, the aame of 
Leda or Loden. They feem to have dif- 
fered materially, in their conftruction, 
from thofe Druidical monuments which re- 
main in Britain, and the weftern ifles. 
The places of worfhip among the Scandi- 
navians were originally rude and unadorned, 
In after ages, when they opened a commu- 
nication with other nations, they adopted 
their manners, and built temples. ‘That 
at Upfal, in Sweden, was amazingly rich 
and magnificent. Haquin, of Norway, built 
one, near Drontheim, little inferior to the 
former; and it went always under the name 
of Loden. Mallet, introduction a [hiftoire 
de Dannemare. 


His dogs + are howling in their 
place : 


* The poet, metaphorically, calls Fillan 
a beam of light. Culmin, mentioned 
here, was the fon of Clonmar, chief of 
Strutha, by the. beautiful Cul-allin. She 
was fo remarkable for the beauty of her 
perfon, that fhe is introduced, frequently, 
in the fimilies and allufions of antient po- 
etry. Mar Chul-aluin Strutha nan fian; 
is a line of Offian in another poem; i. e. 
Lovely as Cul-allin of Strutha of the forms. 

+ Dogs were thought to be fenfible of 
the death of their mafter, let it happen at 
ever fo great a diftance. It was alfo the 
opinion of the times, that the arms which 
warriors left at home became bloody, when 
they themfelves fell in battle. It was from 
thofe figns that Cul-allin is fuppofed to 


un- 
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place: his fhield is bloody in the hall.—“ Art thou fallen, my fair- 
haired fon, in Erin’s difmal war?” 


As a roe, pierced in fecret, lies panting, by her wonted {treams, 
the hunter looks over her feet of wind, and remembers her ftately 
bounding before ; fo lay the fon of Cul-allin, beneath the eye. of 
Fillan. His hair is rolled in a little ftream : his blood wandered on 
his fhield. Still his hand held the {word, that failed him in the 
midft of danger.—Thou art fallen, faid Fillan, ere yet thy fame 
was heard.—Thy father fent thee to war: he expects to hear thy 
deeds. He is grey, perhaps, at his ftreams, and his eyes are to- 
wards Moi-lena. But thou fhalt not return, with the fpoil of the 


fallen foe. 


FILLAN poured the flight of Erin before him, over the echo- 
ing heath.—But, man on man, fell Morven before the dark-red 
rage of Foldath; for, far on the field, he poured the roar of half 
his tribes. Dermid * f{tood before him in wrath: the fons of 
Cona gather round: But his fhield is cleft ‘by Foldath, and his 
people poured over the heath. 


THEN faid the foe, in his pride, They have fled, and my fame 
begins. Go, Malthos, and bid the king - to guard the dark-rolling of 


underfland that her fon is killed; in which bly back on the mind, when we confider, 
fhe is confirmed by the appearance of his that the fuppofed fituation of the father of 
ghoft.—Her fudden and fhort exclamation, Culmin, was fo fimilar to that of Fingal, 
on the occafion, is more affecting than if after the death of Fillan himfelf. 

fhe had extended her complaints to a great- * This Dermid is, probably, the fame 
er length. The attitude of the fallen with Dermid O duine, who makes fo great 
youth, and Fillan's reflexions over him, a figure in the fi&ons of the Irifh bards, 


are natural and judicious, and come forci- -+ Cathmor, 


N ocean ; 
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ocean; that Fingal may not elcape from my fword. .He mutt lie 


oO 


on earth. Befide fome fen fhall his tomb be feen. It thall rife 


without a fong. His ghoft fhall hover in mift over the reedy 


Matrtuos heard, with darkening doubt; he rolled his filent 


eyes—He knew the pride of Foldath, and looked up to the king 


on his hill; then, darkly turning, 


he plunged his {word in war. 


In Clono’s* narrow vale, where bent two trees above the 
ftream, dark in his grief ftood Duthno’s filent fon. The blood 


* This valley had its name from Clono, 
fon of Lethmal of Lora, one of the 
anceftors of Dermid, the fon of Duth- 
no. His hiftory is thus related in an old 
poem. In the days of Conar, the fon of 
Trenmor, the firft king of Ireland, Clono 
paffed over into that kingdom, from Cale- 
donia, to aid Conar againft the Fir-bolg. 
Being remarkable for the beauty of his per- 
fon, he foon drew the attention of Sulmin, 
the young wife of an Irifh chief. She dif- 
clofed her paffion, which was not properly 
returned by the Caledonian. The lady 
fickened, thro’ difappointment, and her 
love for Clono came to the ears of her 
hufband. Fired with jealoufy, he vowed 
revenge. Clono, to avoid his rage, de- 
parted from Temora, in order to pafs over 
into Scotland ; and, being benighted in the 
valley mentioned here, he laid him down 
to fleep. There, (to ufe the words of the 
poet) Lethmal defcended in the dreams of 


poured 


Clono; and told him that danger was near. 
For the reader's amufement I fhal] tranflate 
the vifion, which does not want poetical 
merit. 

Ghoft of Lerumat. 

“ Arife from thy bed of mofs; fon of 
low-laid Lethmal, arife. The found of the 
coming of foes, defcends along the wind. 

‘CLono. 

Whofe voice is that, like many ftreams, 
in the feafon of my reft? 

Ghoft of LETHMAL. 

Arife, thou dweller of the fouls of the 
lovely; fon of Lethmal, arife. 

CLono. 

How dreary is the night! The moon is 
darkened in the fky; red are the paths of 
ghofts, along its fullen face! Green 
{kirted meteors fet around. Dull is the 
roaring of ftreams, from the valley of 
dim forms. I hear thee, fpirit of my father, 
on the eddying courfe of the wind, — I hear 
thee ; 
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poured from his thigh: his fhield lay broken near. His fpear 
leaned againft a ftone; why, Dermid, why fo fad ? 


I HEAR the roar of battle. My people are alone. My fteps are 
flow on the heath ; and no fhield is mine.—Shall he then prevail ? 
—It is then after Dermid is low! I will call thee forth, O Foldath, 


and meet thee yet in fight. 


He took his fpear, with dreadful joy. The fon of Morni came. 
—“ Stay, fon of Duthno, ftay thy fpeed ; thy fteps are marked 
with blood. No bofly fhield is thine. Why fhouldft thou fall 
unarmed ?”—King of Strumon, give thou thy fhield. It has often 


rolled back the war. I fhall {top the chief, in his courfe.—Son of 


Morni, doft thou behold that ftone? It lifts its grey head thro’ 
grafs. There dwells a chief of the race of Dermid.—Place me 


there in night *, 


thee; but thou bendeft not, forward, thy 
tall form, from the fkirts of night.” ; 

As Clono prepared to depart, the huf- 
band of Sulmin came up, with his nu- 
merous attendants. Clono defended him- 
felf, but, after a gallant refiftance, he was 
overpowered and flain. He was buried in 
the place where he was killed, and the val- 
Jey was called after his name. Dermid, in 
his requeft to Gaul the fon of Morni, 
which immediately follows this paragraph, 
alludes to the tomb of Clono, and his own 
connection with that unfortunate chief. 

* The brevity of the fpeech of Gaul, 
and the laconic reply of Dermid, are ju- 


He 


dicious and well fuited to the hurry of the 
occafion. The incidents which Offian 
has chofen to diverfify his battles, are 
interefting, and never fail to awaken our 
attention. | know that want of particula- 
rity in the wounds, and diverfity in the 
fall of thofe that are flain, have been 
among the objections, ftarted, to the poe- 
tical merit of Offian’s poems. The criti- 
cifm, without partiality I may fay it, is 
unjuft, for our poet has introduced as great 
a variety of this fort, as he, with proprie- 
ty, could within the compafs of fo fhort 
poems. It is confeffed, that Homer has a 
greater variety of deaths than any other 
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He flowly rofe againft the hill, and faw the troubled field, 
The gleaming ridges of the fight, disjoined and broken round.— 
As diftant fires, on heath by night, now fcem as loft in fmoak, 
then rearing their red ftreams on the hill, as blow or ceafe the 
winds: fo met the intermitting war the eye of broad-fhielded Der< 
mid.—Thro’ the hoft are the ftrides of Foldath, like fome dark 
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fhip on wintry waves, when it iflues from between two ifles, to 


DERMID, with rage, beheld his courfe. He ftrove* to rufh 
along. But he failed in the midft of his {teps; and the big tear 
came down.—He founded his father’s horn; and thrice ftruck his 


boffy fhield. He called thrice the name of Foldath, from his roar- 
with joy, beheld the chief: he lifted high his 


bloody {pear.—As a rock is marked with ftreams, that fell troubled 


down its fide in a ftorm; fo, ftreaked with wandering blood, is the 
dark form of Moma. 


Tue hoft, on either fide, withdrew from the contending of 
kings.—They raifed, at once, their gleaming points.— Rufhing 


came Fillan of Moruth *. Three paces back Foldath withdrew : 
P 5 


poet that ever appeared. His great know- * The rapidity of this verfe, which in- 


ledge in anatomy can never be difputed; deed is but faintly imitated in the tranfla- 
but, I am far from thinking, that his bat- tion, is amazingly expreflive in the origi- 
les, even with all their novelty of wounds, nal. One hears the very rattling of the 
are the moft beautiful parts of his poems. aimour of Fillan. The intervention of 
The human mind dwells with difguft upon — Fillan is necef any here; for, as Dermid 


a protracted fcene of carnage; and, tho’ was wounded before, it is not to be fup- 


the introduction of the terrible is neceflary pofed, he-could be a match for Foldath, 
to the grandeur of heroic poetry, yet I am Fillan is often, poetica lly, called the fia of 
convinced, that a medium ought to be ob- Adoruth, from a flream of that name in 


ferved. Morven, near which he was born. 
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dazzled with that beam of light, which came, as iffuing from a 


cloud, to fave the wounded hero.—Growing in his pride he ftood, 


and called forth all his fteel. 


As meet two broad-winged eagles, in their founding ftrife, on 


the winds: fo rufhed the two chiefs, on Moi-lena, into gloomy 


By turns are the fteps of the kings * forward on their 


rocks; for now the dufky war feemed to defcend on their fwords. 


—-Cathmor feels the joy of warriors, on his moffy hill: their joy in 


fecret when dangers rife equal to their fouls. His eye is not turned 
on Lubar, but on Morven’s dreadful king ; for he beheld him, on 


Mora, rifing in his arms. 


Forpatu + fell on his fhield; the {pear of Fillan pierced the 
king. Nor looked the youth on the fallen, but onward rolled the 


* Fingal and Cathmor. 

+ The fall of Foldath, if we may be- 
lieve tradition, was predicted to him, be- 
fore he had left his own country to join 
Cairbar, in his defigns on the Irifh throne. 
He went to the cave of Moma, to enquire 
of the fpirits of his fathers, concerning the 
fuccefs of the enterprife of Cairbar. The 
refponfes of oracles are always attended 
with obfcurity, and liable to a double 
meaning: Foldath, therefore, put a favour- 
able interpretation_on the prediction, and 
purfued his adopted plan of agerandizing 
himfelf with the family of Atha, I fhall, 
here, tranflate the anfwer of the gho/ts of 


bis anceffors, as it is handed down by tra- 


war. 


dition, Whether the legend is really an- 
cient, or the invention of a late age, I 
fhall not pretend to determine, tho’, from 
the phrafeology, I fhould fufpe& the laft. 


FoLpatH, addreffing the /pirits of his 
fathers. 
Dark, I ftand in your prefence ; fathers 
of Foldath, hear. Shall! my fteps pafs over 
Atha, to Ullin of the roes? 


The Anfwer. 
Thy fteps fhall pafs over Atha, to the 


green dwelling of kings. There fhall thy 
ftature arife, over the fallen, like a pillar 
of thunder-clouds. There, terrible in dark- 
nefs, fhalt thou ftand, till the reflected 


beam a 
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war. ‘The hundred voices of death arofe.—<« Stay, fon of Fingal, 


{tay thy fpeed. Beholdeft thou not that gleaming form, a dread- 


ful fign of death? Awaken not the king of Alnecma, Return, 


fon of blue-eyed Clatho.” 


Matrtuos * faw Foldath low. 
Hatred was rolled from his foul. 


He darkly ftood aboye the king: 
He feemed a rock in the defart, 


on whofe dark fide are the trickling of waters, when the flow- 
failing mift has left it, and its trees are blafted with winds. He 
{poke to the dying hero, about the narrow houfe. Whether fhall 
thy grey ftone rife in Ullin? or in Moma’s+ woody land, where 
the fun looks, in fecret, on the blue ftreams of Dalrutho t?: There 
are the fteps of thy daughter, blue-eyed Dardu-lena. 


beam, or Clon-cath of Moruth, come; Mo- 
ruth of many ftreams, that roars in diftant 
lands.” 

Cloncath, or reflected beam, fay my tra- 
ditional authors, was the name of the 
fword of Fillan ; fo that it. was, in the la- 
tent fignification of the word Clon-cath, 
that the deception lay. My principal rea- 
fon for introducing this note, is, that if 
this tradition is equally ancient with the 
poem, which, by the bye, is doubtful, it 
ferves to fhew, that the religion of the 
Fir-bolg differed from that of the Caledo- 
nians, as we never find the latter enquiring 
of the fpirits of their deceafed anceftars. 

* The characters of Foldath and Mal- 
thos are well fuftained. They were both 
dark and furly, but each in a different way. 
Foldath was impetuous and cruel. Mal- 


ReE- 


thos ftubborn and incredulous. Their at- 
tachment to the family of Atha was equal; 
their bravery in battle the fame. Foldath 
was vain and oftentatious: Malthos unin- 
dulgent but generous. His behaviour. here, 
towards his enemy Foldath, fhews, that 
a good heart often lies concealed under a 
gloomy and fullen charaAer. 

+ Moma was the name of a country in 
the fouth of Connaught, once famous for 
being the refidence of an Arch-Druid.. The 
cave of Moma was thought to be inhabited 
by the fpirits of the chiefs of the Fir-bolg, 
and their pofterity fent to enquire there, as 
to an oracle, concerning the iflue of their 
wars. 

f Dal-ruath, parched or fandy field. The 
etymology of Dardu-lenais uncertain. The 
daughter of Foldath was, probably, focal- 
led, 
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REMEMBEREST thou her, faid Foldath, becaufe no fon is mine; 
no youth to roll the battle before him, in revenge of me? ° Mal- 
thos, I am revenged. I was not peaceful in the field. Raife the 
tombs of thofe I have flain, around my narrow houfe. Often 


fhall I forfake the blaft, to rejoice above their graves; when: 


I behold them fpread around, with their long-whiftling grafs. 


Hrs foul rufhed to the vales of Moma, and came to Dardu-lena’s 
dreams, where fhe flept, by Dalrutho’s ftream, returning from the 
chace of the hinds. Her bow is near the maid, unftrung ; the 
breezes fold her long hair on her breafts. Cloathed in the beauty of 
youth, the love of heroes lay. Dark-bending, from the {kirts of 
the wood, her wounded father came. He appeared, at times, then 
feemed as hid in mitt. 


Burfting into tears fhe rofe: fhe knew 
that the chief was low. To her came a beam from his foul when. 
folded in its ftorms. Thou wert the laft of his race, blue-eyed. 
Dardu-lena! 


WIDE-SPREADING over echoing Lubar, the flight of Bolga is 
rolled along. Fillan hung forward on their fteps ; and ftrewed, with: 
dead, the heath. Fingal rejoiced over his fon. —Blue-thielded Cath- 
mor rofe. * Son of Alpin, bring the harp: give Fillan’s praife 


to 


led, from a place in Ulfter, where her fa- 


ther had defeated part of the adherents of 


Artho, king of Ireland. Dor-du-lena; 
the dark wood of Moi-lena. As Foldath was 
proud and oftentatious, it would appear, 
that he transferred the name of a place, 
where he himfelf had been viCtorious, to 
his daughter. 


* 'Thefe fudden tranfitions from the fub-- 
ject are not uncommon in the compofitions- 
of Offian. That in this place has a pecue 
liar beauty and propriety. The fufpence, 
in which the mind of the reader is left, 
conveys the idea of Fillan’s danger more 
forcibly home, than any defcription the poet 
could introduce. ‘There is a fort of elo- 
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to the wind: raife high his praife, in my hall, while yet he fhines 


in war. 


LEAvE, blue-eyed Clatho, leave thy hall. Behold that early 


beam of thine. The hoft is withered in its courfe. No further 


look—it is dark. 


Light-trembling from the harp, ftrike,  vir- 


gins, ftrike the found.—No hunter he defcends, from the dewy 
haunt of the bounding roe. “He bends not his bow on the wind ; 


or fends his grey arrow abroad. 


DEEP-FOLDED in red war, the battle rolls againft his fide. Or 
oO 2 
ftriding midft the ridgy ftrife, he pours the deaths of thoufands forth. 


Fillan is like a fpirit of heaven, that defcends from the fkirt of his 


blaft. The troubled ocean feels his fteps, as he ftrides from wave 


to wave. His path kindles behind him; iflands fhake their heads 


on the heaving feas. 


quence, in filence with propriety. A mi- 
nute detail of the circumftances of an im- 
portant fcene is generally cold and infipid. 
‘The human mind, free and fond of think- 
ing for itfelf, is difgufted to find every 
thing done by the poet. It is, there- 
fore, his bufinefs only to mark the moft 
ftriking out-lines, and to allow the imagi- 
nations of his readers to finifh the figure 
for themfelves. 

The addrefs to Clatho, the mother of 


Fillan, which concludes this book, if we 
regard the verfification of the original, is 
one of the moft beautiful paflages in the 
poem. The wild fimplicity and harmony 
of its cadences are inimitably beautiful. It 
is fung ftill by many in the north, and is 
diftinguifhed by the name of Laoi chaon 
Chlatho: i. e. The harmonious hymn of Cla- 
tho. ‘The book ends in the afternoon of 
the third day, from the opening of the 
poem, 
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FHIs book opens with a fpeech of Fingal, who fees Cathmor defcendine to the affift- 
I P b 5 


The king difpatches Offian to the relief of Fillan. 
He himfelf retires behind the rock of Cormul, to avoid the fight of the engage- 
The defcent of Cathmor 


defcribed. He rallies the army, renews the battle, and, before Offian could arrive, 


ance of his flying army. 


ment between his fon and Cathmor, Offian advances. 


engages Fillan himfelf. Upon the approach of Offian, the combat between the two 
heroes ceafes. Oilian and Cathmor prepare to fight, but night coming on prevents 
them. Offian returns to the place where Cathmor and Fillan fought. He finds 
Their difcourfe. Fillan dies: 
his body is laid, by Offian, in a neighbouring cave.—The Caledonian army return 
He queftions them about his fon, and, underftanding that he was killed, 


Fillan mortally wounded, and leaning againft a rock. 


to Fingal. 
retires, in filence, to the rock of Cormul.—Upon the retreat of the army of Fingal, 
the Fir-bolg advance. Cathmor finds Bran, one of the dogs of Fingal, lying on the 
fhield of Fillan, before the entrance of the cave, where the body of that hero lay. 
His reflexions thereupon. He returns, in a melancholy mood, to his army. Mal- 
Cath- 
mor retires to reft. The fong of Sul-malla concludes the book, which ends about 
the middle of the third night, from the opening of the poem. 


thos endeavours to comfort him, by the example of his father Borbar-duthul. 
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echoing hill! Shall Fingal take 


the fword of Luno? But what fhould become of thy fame, 
fon of white-bofomed Clatho? ‘Turn not thine eyes from Fingal, 
daughter of Iniftore. I fhall not quench thy early beam; it thines 


* J have, in a preceding note, obferved 
that the abrupt manner of Offian partakes 
much of the nature of the Drama. The 
opening of this book is a confirmation of 
the juftnefs of this obfervation. Inftead 
of a long detail of circumftances. delivered 
by the poet himfelf,- about the defcent of 
Cathmor from the hill, whereon he fat to 
behold the battle, he puts the narration in 
the mouth of Fingal. The relation ac- 
quires importance from the character of 


along 


the fpeaker. The concern-which Fingal 
fhews, when he beholds the rifing of Cath- 


mor, raifes our ideas of the valour of that 


hero to the higheft pitch. The apoftro- 
phes’s which are crowded on one ano- 
ther, are expreflive of the perturbation of 
Fingal's foul, and of his fear for his 
fon, who was not a match for the king 
of Ireland. The conduct of the poet in 
removing Fingal from the fight of the 
engagement, is very judicious ; for the king 
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along my foul.—Rife, wood-fkirted Mora, rife between the war 


me ! 


n an 
and 


Why fhould Fingal behold the ftrife, left his dark- 


haired warrior fhould fall !—Amidft the fong, O Carril, pour the 


found of the trembling harp : 


1 


here are “the voices of rocks, and 


bright.tumbling of waters. * Father of+Ofcar lift the fpear ; defend 


fon, upon thy foul of fire! 


Conceal thy fteps from Fillan's eyes. —He mutt 
nat I doubt his fteel—No cloud of mine fhall rife, my 


He funk behind his rock, amidft the found of Carril’s iong.— 


Brightening, 


in my growing foul, I took the {pear of Temora *. 


I faw, along Moi-lena, the wild tumbling of battle, the ftrife of 


death, in gleaming rows, disjoined and broken round. 
beam of fire; from wing to wing is his wafteful courfe. 


ridges of war melt before him. 
the fields. 


might be induced, from feeing the inequa- 
lity of the combat between Fillan and Cath- 
mor, to come to battle himfelf, and fo 
bring about the cataftrophe of the poem 
prematurely. The removal of Fingal af- 
_ fords room to the poet for introducing thofe 
affecting fcenes which immediately fucceed, 
and are among the chief beauties of the 
poem.—They who can deny art to Offian, 
in condu@ting the cataftrophe of Temora, 
are certainly more prejudiced againft the 
age he lived in, than is confiftent with 
I cannot finifh this 
without obferving the delicacy and:proprie- 
ty of Fingal's addrefs to Offian. By the 
appellation of the father of Ofcar, he raifes, 


good fenfe. note, 


Fillan is a 


The 


They are rolled, in fmoak, from 


at once, in the mind of the hero, all that 
tendernefs for the fafety of Fillan, which 
a fituation fo fimilar to that of his own fon, 
when he fell, was capable to fuggeft, 

* The /pear of Temora was that which 
Ofcar had received, in a prefent, from 
Cormac, the fon of Artho, king of Tre- 
land. It was of it that Cairbar made the 
pretext for quarrelling 
feaft, in the firft book. 
Ofcar we find it always in the hands of 
Offian. It is faid, in another poem, 
that it was preferved, as a relique, at Te- 
mora, from the days of Conar, the fon of 
Trenmor, the firft king of Ireland. 


with Ofcar, at the 
After the death of 
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* Now is the coming forth of Cathmor, in the armour of kings! 


Dark-rolled the eagle’s wing, above his helmet of fire. Uncon- 


cerned are his fteps, as if they were to the chace of Atha. He 


raifed, at times, his terrible voice; Erin, abathed, gathered round. 


—Their fouls returned back, like a ftream: they wondered at the 


fteps of their fear: for he rofe, like the beam of the morning on a 


haunted heath: the traveller looks back, with bending eye, on the 


field of dreadful forms. 


SUDDEN, from the rock of Moi-lena, are Sul-malla’s trembling 
fteps. An oak took the fpear from her hand; half-bent the loofed the 
lance: but then are her eyes on the king, from amidft her wander- 


ing locks.—No friendly ftrife is before thee ; no light contending of 


bows, as when the youth of Cluba: came forth beneath the eye 


of Conmor. 


* The appearance of Cathmor is mag- 
nifieent : his unconcerned gait, and the 
effect which his very voice has upon his 
flying army, are circumftances  calcu- 
lated to raife our ideas of his fuperior me- 
rit and valour. Offian is very impartial, 
with regard to his enemies: this, how- 
ever, cannot be faid of other poets of great 
eminence and unqueftioned merit. Mil- 
ton, of the firft clafs of poets, is undoubt- 
edly the moft irreprehenfible in this re- 
fpect ; for we always pity or admire his 
Devil, but feldonr deteft him, even tho’ 
he is the arch enemy of our fpeciés. Man- 
kind generally take fides with the unfortu- 


nate and daring. It is from this difpofition 
5 | 


that many readers, tho' otherwife good 
chriftians, have almoft wifhed fuccefs to 
Satan, in his defperate and daring voyage 
from hell, through the regions of chaos 
and night. 

+ Clu-ba, winding bay; an arm of the 
fea in Inis-huna, or the weftern coaft of 


South-Britain. It was in this bay that 


Cathmor was wind-bound when Sul-mal- 
la came, in the difguife of a young war- 
rior, to accompany him in his voyage {to 
Ireland. Conmor, the father of Sul-malla, 
as we learn from her foliloquy, at the clofe 
of the fourth book, was dead before the 
departure of his daughter. 
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As the rock of Runo, which takes the paffing clouds for its 
robe, feems growing, in gathered darknefs, over the ftreamy heath; 
fo feemed the chief of Atha taller, as gathered his people round. 
—As different blafts fly over the fea, each behind its dark-blue 
wave, fo Cathmor’s words, on every fide, poured his warriors forth. 
—Nor filent on his hill is Fillan; he mixed his words with his 
echoing fhield. An eagle he feemed, with founding wings, calling 
the wind to his rock, when he fees the coming forth of the roes, 
on Lutha’s * rufhy field. 


Now they bent forward in battle: death’s hundred voices rofe ; 
for the kings, on either fide, were like fires on the fouls of the 
people.—I bounded along; high rocks and trees ruthed tall between: 
the war and me.—But I heard the noife of fteel, between my clang- 
ing arms. Rifing, gleaming, on the hill; I beheld the. backward 
fteps of hofts: their backward fteps, on either fide, and wildly-look-. 
ing eyes. The chiefs were met in dreadful fight; the two blue-. 
fhielded kings. ‘Tall and dark, thro’ gleams of fteel; are feen the 


{triving heroes. —I tufhed.— My fears for Fillan flew, burning acrofs: 
my foul. ; 


I cAME; nor Cathmor fled; nor yet advanced: he fidelong 
ftalked along. An icy rock, cold, tall he feemed. I called forth 
all my fteel.—Silent awhile we ftrode, on either fide of a rufhing- 
ftream: then, fudden turning, all at once, we raifed our pointed 
{pears.— Wee raifed our fpears, but night came down. It is dark 


* Lutha was the name of a valley in ther of Malvina; who, upon that account,, 


“Morven, in the days of Offian. There is often called the maid of Lutha. Lue 


dwelt Tofcar the fon of Conloch,, the fa- tha fignifies /wift. ream. 


and 
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and filent round; but where the diftant fteps of hofts are found- 
ing over the heath. 


I came to the place where Fillan * fought. Nor voice, nor 
found is there. A broken helmet lay on earth; a buckler cleft in twain. 
Where, Fillan, where art thou, young chief of echoing Morven? 
He heard me leaning againft a rock, which bent its grey head over 
the ftream. He heard; but fullen, dark he ftood. At length I 
faw the hero, 


Wuy ftandeft thou, robed in darknefs, fon of woody Selma ? 
Bright is thy path, my brother, in this dark-brown field. Long 
has been thy ftrife in battle. Now the horn of Fingal is heard. 
Afcend to the cloud of thy father, to his hill of feafts. In the 
evening mift he fits, and hears the voice of Carril’s harp. Carry 
joy to the aged, young breaker of the fhields. 


Can the vanquifhed carry joy? Offian, no fhield is mine. It 
lies broken on the field. The eagle-wing of my helmet is torn. 
It is when foes fly before them that fathers delight in their fons. 
But their fighs burft forth, in fecret, when their young warriors 
yield.—No: Fillan will not behold the king. Why fhould the 
hero mourn ? 


Son of blue-eyed Clatho, why doft thou awake my foul? Wert 
thou not a burning fire before him ; and fhall he not rejoice ? — 


* The fcenery of the place where Fil- that his brother was wounded. This kind 
lan fought, and the fituation of that hero, of fufpence is frequent in Offian’s poems. 
are picturefque and affe&ing. The dif- The more unexpected a thing is, the great- 
trefs, which fucceeds, is heightened by er impreffion it makes on the mind when it 
Offian’s being ignorant, for fome time, comes. 


uch 
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Such fame belonged not to Offian ;. yet was the king ftill a fun ‘to 


me. He looked on my fteps 


of mutt. 


s, with joy: fhadows never rofe on his 
face.—Afcend, O Fillan, to Mora: 


his feaft is fpread in the folds 


OssIAN, give me that broken fhield: thefe feathers that are 


rolled in the wind. Place them near to Fillan, that lefs of -his- 


fame may fall: _Offian, I begin to fail.— Lay me in that hollow 


rock. Raife no ftone above: left one thould afk about my 


fame. Iam fallen in the firft of my fields; fallen without renown. 
Let thy voice alone fend joy to my flying foul. Why fhould the 
bard know where dwells the early-fallen Fillan * ? 


* In this, as well as the former publica- 
tion, I have only admitted into the text 
compleat poems, or independent epifodes : 
the fragments which remain of the compo- 
fitions of Offian, I have chofen to throw, 
occafionally, into the notes. I fhall here 
give a tranflation of a part of a poem con- 
cerning the death of Fillan. It is a dia- 
logue between Clatho the mother, and Bos- 
mina the fifter, of that hero. 

CLATHO. 

«Daughter of Fingal, arife: thou light 
between thy locks. Lift thy fair head from 
reft, foft-gliding fun-beam of Selma! I 
beheld thy arms, on thy breaft, white-tof- 
fed amidft thy wandering locks: when the 
ruftling breeze of the morning came from 
the defart of ftreams. Haft thou feen thy 
fathers, Bos-mina, defcending in thy 
dreams? Arife, daughter of Clatho; 
dwells there aught of grief in thy foul? 


Is 


Bos-MINA. 

A thin form pafled before me, fading as 
it flew: like the darkening wave of a 
breeze, along a field of grafs. Defcend, 
from thy wall, O harp, and call’ back the 
foul of Bos-mina, it has rolled away, like 
a ftream. I hear thy pleafant found.—I 
hear thee, O harp, and my voice fhall 
rife. 

How often fhall ye ruth to war, ye 
dwellers of my foul? “ Your’ paths are dif- 
tant, kings of men, in Erin’ of ? blue 
ftreams, Lift thy wing, thou fouthern 
breeze, from Clono’s darkening heath : 
{pread the fails of Fingal towards the bays 
of his land. 

But who is that, in his ftreneth, dark- 
ening in the prefence of war? His arm 
ftretches to. the foe, like the beam of. the 
fickly fun ;.when his fide is crufted with 
darknefs; and he rolls his difmal courfe 


thro’ 
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Is thy fpirit on the eddying 
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winds, blue-eyed king of fs 


12 
oy purfue my- hero, thro’ his folded clouds. The forms of thy 
S Oo; 13 


Githibrs, O Fillan, bend to recei 


ve their fon. I behold the ke 


ing of their fire on Mora; the blue-ro! ling of their mitt y wreaths. 


— Joy meet thee my brother. 


S 


hold the foe round the aged, 


fame. Thou art left alone in 


~But we are dark and Cia I be- 
and the wafting away of his 


L429 


e eat | D PAN | eee | ee e's 
the field, grey-haired king of 


re) d oO 
Selma. 
T 1 1165 earl ec vod tig (esas 
{ LAID him in the hollow rock, atthe roar of e nightly ftream. 


One Atel ftar looked in on the her 


I liftened: no found is heard: for the warrior flept. 


o: winds lift, at yas his locks. 


As light- 


ning on a cloud, a thought came rufhing over my fot i.—My eyes 
rolled in fire: my ftride was in the clang of fteel. 


if 


fands. Why fhould that cloud 


I witty find thee, chief of Atha, in the gathering of thy thou- 


efcape, tha quenched our early 
3 d 


beam? Kindle your meteors on your hills, my fathers, to light 


thro’ the fky.—Who is it, but the father 
of Bos-mina? Shall he return till danger 
is paft! 

Fillan, thou art a beam by his fide; 
beautiful, but terrible, is thy light. “Thy 
{word is before thee, a blue fire of night. 
When fhalt thou return to thy roes; to 
the a of thy rufhy fields? When 
fhall I behold thee from Mora, while 
winds ftrew my long locks on mofs !— 
But fhall a young eagle return from the 
field where the heroes fall ! 


av S, ro) 


CLATHO. 

Soft, as the fong of Loda,is the voice of 
Selma’s maid. Pleafant to the ear of Cla- 
tho is the name of the breaker of fhields. 
—Behold, the king comes from ocean: the 
fhield of Morven is borne by bards. The 
foe has fled before him, like the departure 
of mift.—I hear not the founding wings of 
my eagle; the rufhing forth of the fon of 
Clatho.—T hou art dark, O Fingal; fhall 
he not return? * * * * * 
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my daring fteps. I will confume in wrath * 


aR WAT: 
Should I not re- 


turn! the king is without a fon, grey-haired amidft his foes. His 


arm is not as in the days of old: his fame grows dim in Erin. 


Let me not behold him from high, laid low in his latter field — 
But can I return to the king? Will he not afk about his fon? «Thou 
oughtelt to defend young Fillan.”—I will meet the foe.—Green 


Inisfail, thy founding tread is pleafant to my ear: I ruth on thy 


ridgy hoft, to fhun the eyes of Fingal. 


I hear the voice of the 


king, on Mora’s mifty top !_-Fie calls his two fons; I come, my 


father, in my grief.—I come like an eagle, which the flame of night 
met in the defart, and fpoiled of half his wings. 


+ DIsTANT, round the king, on Mora, the broken ‘ridges of 


Morven are rolled. They turned their eyes: each darkly bends, 


re 


* Here the fentence is defignedly left 
unfinifhed by the poet. The fenfe is, that 
he was refolved, like a déftroying fire, to 
cònfume Cathmor, who had killed his bro- 
ther. In the midft of this refolution, the 
fituation of Fingal fuggefts itfelf tc him, 
in a very ftrong light. He refolves to 


return to afift the king in profecuting 


the war. -But then his fhamre for not 
defending his brother, recurs to bim— 
He is determined again to go and find out 
Cathmor.—We may confider him, as in 
the a& of advancing towards the enemy, 
when the horn of Fingal founded on Mora, 
and called back his people to his prefence. 
— This foliloquy is natural: the refolu- 


tions. which fo fuddenly follow one ano- 


on 


ther, are expreffive of a mind extremely 
agitated with forrow and confcious fhame ; 
yet the behaviour of Offian, in his execution 
of the commands of Fingal, is fo irrepre- 
henfible, that it is not eafy to determine 
where he failed in hisduty. ‘The truth is, 
that when men fail in defigns which they 
ardently wifh to accomplifh, they naturally 
blame themfelvés, as the chief caufe of their 
difappointment. ‘The comparifon, with 
which the poet concludes his foliloquy, is 
very fanciful ; and well adapted to the ideas 
of thofe, who live in a country, where light= 
ning is extremely common. 

+ This feene is folemn. The poet al- 
ways places his chief character amidft ob- 
jects which favour the fublime. The face 


of 
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on his own athen ipear.—Silent ftood the king in the midf. 


Thought on thought rolled over his foul. As waves on a fecret 


O 


i 


mountain-lake, each with its back of foam.—He looked ; no fon 


from his foul; but he concealed his grief. 


appeared, with his long-beaming fpear. The fighs -rofe, crowding, 


At length I ftood 


beneath an oak. No voice of mine was heard. What could I fay 


to Fingal in his hour of woe? 


His words rofe, at length, in 


the midft: the people fhrunk backward as he {poke. *, 


of the country, the night, the broken re- 
mains of a defeated army, and, above all, 
the attitude and filence of Fingal himfelf, 
are circumftances calculated to imprefs an 
awful idea on the mind. Offian is moft 
fucceisful in his night-defcriptions. Dark 
images fuited the melancholy temper of his 
mind. His poems were all compofed after 
the active part of his life was over, when 
he was blind, and had furvived all the com- 
panions of his youth: we therefore find 
a veil of melancholy thrown over the 
whole. 

* The abafhed behaviour of the army 
of Fingal proceeds rather from fhame than 
fear. The king was not of a tyrannical 
difpofition: He, as he profeffes him(elf in 
the fifth book, never was a dreadful form, 
in their prefence, darkened into wrath. His 
voice was no thunder to their ears: his eye 
fent forth no death— The firft ages of fo- 
ciety are not the times of arbitrary power. 
As the wants of mankind are few, they 
retain their independence. It is an’ ad- 
vanced ftate of civilization that moulds the 


WHERE 


mind to that fubmiffion to government, of 
which ambitious magiftrates take advan- 
tage, and raife themfelves into abfolute 
power. 

It is a vulgar error, that the common 
Highlanders lived, in abje@ flavery, under 
their chiefs. — Their high ideas of, and at- 
tachment to, the heads of their families, 
probably, led the unintelligent into this 
miftakex—When the honour of the tribe 
was Concerned, the commands of the chief 
were obeyed, without reftriGtion : but, if 
individuals were opprefled, they threw 
theinfelves into the arms of a neighbour- 
ing clan, aflumed a new name, and were 
encouraged and protected. The fear of 
this defertion, no doubt, made the chiefs 
cautious in their government, As their 
confequence, in the eyes of others, was in 
proportion to the number of their people, 
they took care to avoid every thing that 
tended to diminith it. 

It was but very lately that the authority 
of the laws extended to the Highlands. Be- 
fore that time the clans were governed, in 


D 
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WHERE is the fon of Selma, he who led in war? I behold not 


reh 


J 


lis fteps, among my people, returning from the field. Fell the 


young bounding roe, who was fo ftately on my hills *—He fell ;— 


for ye are filent. The fhield 


be near to Fingal; and the fw 


waked on my hills; with morn 5 ig I 


* Hicu on Cormul's rock, an 


C 
re 


3 
or the traditional precedents of their an- 
ceftors. When differences happened b 
tween individuals, fome of the oldeft men 
in the tribe were chofen umpires between 


he parties, to decide according to the 


rity, and, invariably, enforced the decifion. 
—In their wars, which were frequent, on 
account of famiJy-feuds, the chief was lefs 
referved in the execution of his authority 3 
and even then he feldom extended it to the 
taking the life of any of his tribe.——-No 
crime was capital, except murder; and 
unfrequent in the highlands. 


that was very 


= 
Ar 


No corporal punifhment, of any kin 
inflicted. The memory of an affront of 


is fort would remain, for ages, in a fa- 


mily, and they would feize every opportu- 


nity to be revenge unlefs it came i e- 
Niel = V ged, N ame imme 


diately from the hands of the chief himfelf; 


in that cafe it was taken, rather as a fa- 
therly correction, than a legal punifhment 


for offences. 


fa war is broke. 


grey fkirts of mift are rolled arou 


Let his armour 
ord of dark-brown Luno. Iam 


I defcend to war. 


oak flamed to the wind. The 


id; thither ftrode the king in his 


wrath. 


* This rock of Cormul is often men- 
tioned in the preceding part of the poem. 
It was on it Fingal and Offian ftood to view 
the battle. The cuftom of retiring from 
the army, on the night prior to their en- 
gaging in battle, was univerfal among the 
kings of the Caledonians.—Trenmor, the 
is mentioned as the firft who inftituted this 
cuftom. Succeeding bards attributed it to 
a hero of a latter period.——In an old 
poem, which begins with Adac-Arcath na 
ceud frél, this cuftom of retiring from the 
army, before an engagement, is numbered, 
among the wife inftitutions of Fergus, the 
fon of Arc or Arcath, the firft king. of 
Scots. I fhall here tranflate the paffage ; 
in fome other note I may, probably, give 
all that remains of the poem. Fergus of 
the hundred fireams, fon of Arcath wha 
Lae of old: thou didft firft retire at night: 
when the foe rolled before thee, in echoing 
Bees Nor bending in refé is the king: he 
gathers battles in his foul, Fly, fon: of the 
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wrath. Diftant from the hoft he always lay, when battle burnt 


- 1° 


within his foul. Ontwo {pears hung his fhield on high; the 


g 
5 


gleaming fign of death ; that fhield, which he was wont to ftrike, 


by night, before he rufhed to war.—It was then his warriors knew, 
when the king was to lead in ftrife; for never was this buckler 
heard, till Fingal's wrath arofe.—Unequal were his fteps on high, 
as he fhone in the beam of the oak; he was dreadful as the form of the 


fpirit of night, when he cloaths, on hills, his wild geftures with mitt, 


ane iffuing forth, on the troubled ocean, mounts the car of 


r 7 9 


Nor fettled, from the ftorm, is Erin’s fea of war; they glittered, 
beneath the moon, and, low-humming, ftill rolled on the field — 
Alone are the fteps of Cathmor, before them on the heath; he 
hung forward, with all his arms, on Morven’s flying hoft. Now 
had he come to the mofly cave, where Fillan lay in night. One 
tree was bent above the ftream, which glittered over the rock.———. 
There fhone to the moon the broken fhield of Clatho’s fon; and 


near it, on grafs, lay hairy-footed Bran*. He had miffed the chief 


On 


franger ; with morn he fhall rufh abroad. happily introduced. In one of the inva- 
When, or by whom, this poem was writ, fions of the Danes, Ullin-clundu, a confi- 
is uncertain. It has much of the fpirit of derable chief, on the weftern coaft of Scot- 
the ancient compofition of the Scottifh Jand, was killed in a rencounter with a fy- 


bards; and feems to be a clofe imitation ing party of the enemy, who had landed, 


t 
of the manner of Offian. 


This circumftance, concerning Bran, refidence. ‘The few followers who attend- 


g 
the favourite dog of Fin is, dh ed him were alfo flain—The young wife 


one of the moit sffeeting: paffages in tl of Ullin-clundu, who had not heard of his 
poem. I remember to have met with an fall, fearing the w orft, on account of his 
} 


cld poem, compofed long after the time of 


Offian,, wherein a ftory of this fort is very who went in fearch of him along the fhore. 


'S 


Den 


at no great diftance, from the place of his- 


ong delay, alarmed the reft of his tribe,, 


Phew 


panes eta 
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on Mora, and fearched him along the wind. He thought that the 
blue-eyed hunter flept; he lay upon his fhield. No blaft came 


Catumor faw the white-breafted dog; he faw the broken 


g 

fhield. Darknefs is blown back on his foul; he remembers the 

falling away of the people. They come, a sigs m; are rolled 
[e] d 


away ; another race fucceeds.—** But fome mark the fields, as they 
pafs, with their own mighty names. “The g ath, thro' dark- 
; fome blue ftream winds to their fame.— 
of Atha, when he lays him down on earth. 
Often may the voice of future times meet Cathmor in the air : 
when he ftrides from wind to wind, or folds himfelf in the wing of 
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GREEN Erin gathered round the king, to hear the voice of his 
power. Their joyful faces bend, unequal, forward, in the light of 
the oak. They who were terrible were removed: Lubar * winds 


again 


They did not find him; and the beautiful he bounds away. He looks around; but 
widow became difconfolate. At length he Ullin fleeps; he droops again his head. 
was difcovered, by means of his dog, who The winds come paft; dark Du-chos 
fat on a rock befide the body, for fome thinks, that Ullin's voice is there. But 
days.—The poem is not. juft now in my ftill he beholds him filent, laid amidft the 
waving heath. Dark-fided Du-chos, his 
induce me to prefent the reader with a tranf- voice no more fhall fend thee over the 
lation of it. The ftanza concerning the heath!” 


hands ; otherwife its poetical merit might 


dog, whofe name-was Du-chos, or Black- * In order to illuftrate this paflage, it ig 


foot, is very defcriptive. proper to lay before the reader the fcene 
<« Dark-fided Du-chos! feet of wind! of the two preceding battles. Between 


cold is thy feat on rocks. He (the dog) the hills of Mora and Lona lay the plain 
fees the roe: his ears are high; and half of Moi-lena, thro’ which ran the river Lu- 
6 bar, 
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again in their hoft. Cathmor was that beam from heaven which 


fhone when his people were dark. He was honoured in the midf. 


Their fouls rofe trembling around. The king alone no gladnefs 


fhewed ; no ftranger he to war! 


Wuy is the king fo fad, faid Malthos eagle-eyed ?>—Remains 


there a foe at Lubar? Lives there among them, who can lift the 


fpear? Not fo gadh was go father, Borbar-duthul *, king 


of fpears. His rage was a fire 


fallen foes was A da 


when he heared that Calmar fel 


1: Calmar, who 


that always burned: his joy over 


> 


ays feafted the grey-haired hero. 


Ullin, from Lara of the ftreams.—Often did he feel, with 


hands, the fteel which, they faid 


bar. The firft battle, wherein Gaul, the 


fon of Morni, commanded on the Cale- 


donian fide, was fought on the banks of 


Lubar. As there was little advantage ob- 
tained, on either fide, the armies, after 
the battle, retained their former spe 

In the fecond battle, wherein Fillan 
commanded, the Irifh, after t 
Foldath, were driven up the hill of Lona; 
but, upon the coming of Cathmor to their 
aid, they regained their former fituation, 
and drove back the Caledonians, in their 
turn: fo that Lubar winded again in their 
hoft. 

* Porbar-duthul, the father of Cath- 
mor, was the brother of that Colc-ulla, 
who is faid, in the beginning of the fourth 

5 


book, to have rebelled againft Cormac king 


of Ireland. Borbar-duthul feems to have 
retained all the prejudice of his family 


gainft t the fuccefio: 


c+ 


had pierced his foe. He felt i 


Conar, on the Irifh throne. From this 
fhort epifode we learn fome fa&s which 
tend to throw light on the hiftory of the 
times. Itappears, that, when Swaran in- 
vaded Ireland, he was only oppofed by the 
Caél, who pofleffed Ulfter, and the north 
of that ifland. Calmar, the fon of Ma- 
tha, whofe gallant behaviour and death are 
related in the third book of Fingal, was 
e race of the Fir. bole 

that joined the Caél, or Irifh Caledonians, 


the only chief of 


during the invafion of Swaran, ‘The in- 
decent joy, which Borbar-duthul exprefled, 
upon the death of Calmar, is well fuited 
with that fpirit of revenge, which fubfifted, 
univerfally,. in every country where ; the 
feudal fyftem was eftablifhed.—!t would 
appear that fome perfon had carried to Bor- 
bar-duthul that weapon, with which, ie 


tended, Calmar had been killed 
wad ky COs UaUinar had been Aled. 


aided the race of 
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with his hands, for Borbar-duthul’s eyes had failed.—Yet was the 


king a fun to his friends; a gale to lift their branches round. Joy 


was around him in his halls: he loved the fons of Bolga. His 


name remains in Atha, like the awful memory of ghofts, whofe 


prefence was terrible, but they blew the ftorm away.—Now let 


the voices * of Erin raife the foul of the kine; he that fhone when 


war was dark, and laid the mie 
Og 


browed rock, pour the tale of ot 


Erin, as it fettles round. 


hty low.—Fonar, from that grey- 


a. re CI a Sot BIN gri a q 
ner times: pour 1f on wide-ikirtea 


Oo 


. 


To me, faid Cathmor, no fong fhall rife; nor Fonar fit on the 
rock of Lubar. "The mighty there are laid low. Diftturb not their 


#ufhing ghofts. Far, Malthos, 


ar remove the found of Erin’s 


fong. I rejoice not over the foe, when he ceafes to lift the {pear. 


With morning we pour our ftrength abroad. Fingal is wakened 


on his echoing hill. 


Like waves, blown back by fudden winds, Erin retired, at the 


voice of the king. Deep-rolled into the field of night, they fpread 


eq aa 


their humming tribes. Beneath 


f bard fat down with his harp. 


at he a eR eS f m 3 SOY rere, ! 
“Le Voices of friwH, a poetical ex- 


preffion for the bards of freland. 

+ Not only the kings, but every petty 
chief, had their bards attending them, in 
the field, in the days of Offian; and thefe 
bards, in proportion to the power of the 
chiefs, who retained them, had a number 
of inferior bards in their train. Upon 
folemn occafions, all the bards, in the ar- 


my, would join in ene chorus; either 


his own tree, at intervals, each 


They raifed the fong, and touched 


the 
when they celebrated their viGories, or 
lamented the death of a perfon, worthy and 
renowned, flain in the war. The words 
were of the compofition of the arch-bard, 
retained by the king himfelf, who generally 
attained to that high office on account of 
his fuperior genius for poetry. — As the per- 
fons of the bards were facred, and the 
emoluments of their office confiderable, 
the order, in fucceeding times, became 


very 
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the ftring: each to the chief he loved—Before a burning oak 
Sul-malla touched, at times, the harp. She touched the harp, and 
heard, between, the breezes in her. hair.—In darknefs near, lay 
the king of Atha, beneath an aged tree. The beam of the oak 
was turned from him; he faw the maid, but was not feen. His 
foul poured forth, in fecret, when he beheld her fearful eye. —But 


battle is before thee, fon of Borbar-duthul. 


AmipstT the harp, at intervals, fhe liftened whether the warrior 


flept. Her foul was up; fhe longed, in fecret, to pour her own 


fad fong. The field is filent. On their wings, the blafts of night 


‘etire: The bards had ceafed; and meteors came, red-windine 
5) ne 


with their ghofts—The fky grew dark: the forms of the dead 


were blended with the clouds.’ But heedlefs bends the daughter of 
O 


Conmor, over the decaying flame. Thou wert alone in her foul, 
car-borne chief of Atha. She raifed the voice of the fone, and 

Oo — 
touched the harp between. 


very numerous and infolent. It would ap- of the indelicate difputes of thefe worth 
pear, that, after the introduction of Chrif- poetical combatants are handed down, by 
tianity, fome ferved in the double capacity tradition, and fhew how much the bards 
of bards and clergymen. It was, fromthis at. laft, abufed the privileges, which the 
circumftance, that they had the name of admiration of their countrymen had con- 
Chlére, which is, probably, derived from ferred on the order.—It was this infolent 
the latin Clericus. The~Chlére, be their behaviour that induced the chiefs to re- 
name derived from what it will, became, trench their number, and to take away 
at laft, a public nuifance; for, taking ad- thofe privileges which they were no longer 


vantage of their facred character, they worthy to enjoy. Their indolence, and 


went about, in great bodies, and lived, at difpofition to lampoon, extinguifhed all 


difcretion, in the houfes of the chiefs ; till tne poetic d IervOur, whic n difti: S uifhed 
o e yo a DEAG EA nd male ' SS ra 
another party, of the fame order, drove their predeceiiors, and makes us the lefs re- 


them away by mere dint of fatire, Some gret the extinction of the order, 


QL 


TIA TO BD MiP or ROBA, 


* CLUN-GALO came; fhe miffed the maid.—Where art thou, 
beam of light? Hunters, from the mofly rock, faw you the blue- 
eyed fair >—Are her fteps on graffy Lumon; near the bed of roes? 
——-Ah me! I behold her bow-in the hall. Where art thou, beam 
of light ? 


+ CEASE, love of Conmor, ceafe; I hear thee not on the ridgy 
heath. My eye is turned to the king, whofe path is terrible in war. 
He for whom my foul is up, in the feafon of my reft.—Deep-bo- 
fomed in war-he ftands, he beholds me not from his cloud.— Why, 
fun of Sul-malla, doft thou not look forth ?—I dwell in darknef 
here; wide over me flies the fhadowy mift. Filled with dew are 


my locks: look thou from thy cloud, O fun of Sul-malla’s foul.— 
* * * * * 


* Clun-galo, white knee, the wife of 
Conmor, king of Inis-huna, and the mo- 
ther of Sul-malla. She is here reprefent- 
ed, as mifling her daughter, after fhe had 
fled with Cathmor. This fong is very 
beautiful in the original. The expreffive 
cadences of the meafure are inimitably 
fuited to the fituation of the mind of Sul- 


malla. 


+ Sul-malla replies to the fuppofed quef- 
tions of her mother. Towards the mid- 
dle of this paragraph fhe calls Cathmor 
the fun of her foul, and continues the meta- 
phor throughout. Thofe, who deliver this 
fong down by tradition, fay that there is a 
part of the original loft.—This book ends, 
we may fuppofe, about the middle of the 


third night, from the opening of the poem. 
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T1s.book begins, about the middle of the third night-from the opening of the poem. 


The poet defcribes a kind of mift, which rofe, by night, from the lake of Lego, 
and was the ufual refidence of the fouls of the dead, during the interval between their 
deceafe and the funeral fong. ‘The appearance of the ghoft of Fillan above the cave 
where his body lay. His voice comes to Fingal, on the rock of Cormul. The 
king ftrikes the fhield of Trenmor, which was an infallible fign of his appearing in 
arms himfelf. ‘The extraordinary effect of the found of the fhield. Sul-malla, 
{tarting from fleep, awakes Cathmor. Their affecting difcourfe. She infifts with 
him, to fue for peace ; he refolves to continue the war. He dire&s her to retire to 
the neighbouring valley of Lona, which was the refidence of an old Druid, until the 
battle of the next day fhould be over. He awakes his army with the found of his 
fhield. ‘The fhield defcribed. Fonar, the bard, at the defire of Cathmor, relates 
the firft fettlement of the Firbolg in Ireland, under their leader Larthon. Morning 
comes. Sul-malla retires to the valley of Lona, A Lyric fong concludes the 


book. 


BOOK 


SE VENT EH. 


* ie OM the wood-{kirted waters of Lego, afcend, at times, 
grey-bofomed mitts ; when the gates of the weft are clofed, 


on the fun’s eagle-eye.' Wide, over Lara’s ftream, is poured the va- 


pour dark and deep: the moon, like a dim fhield, is fwimming thro 
its folds. With this, clothe the {fpirits of old their fudden gef- 


* No poet departs lefs from his fubject 
than Offian. No far-fetched ornaments are 
introduced; the epifodes rife from, and are 
indeed effential to, the ftory of the poem. 
Even his lyric fongs, where he moft in- 
dulges the extravagance of fancy, natural- 
ly fpring from his fubje&t. — Their propriety 
and connection with the reft of the poem, 
fhew that the Celtic bard was guided by 


tures 


judgment, amidft the wildeft flights of ima- 
gination, It is a common {fuppofition 
among mankind, that a genius for poetry 
and found fenfe feldom: centre in the fame 
perfon. The obfervation is far from being 
juft; for true genius and judgment mutt 
be infeparable. The wild flights of fan- 
cy, without the guidance of judgment, 
are, as Horace obferyes, like the dreams 


of 
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tures on the wind, when they ftride, from blaft to blaft, along 
the dufky night. Often, blended with the gale, to fome warrior’s 


o 


of a fick man, irkfome and confufed, Fools 
can never write good poems. A warm 
imagination, it is true, domineers over a 
common portion of fenfe; and hence it is 
that fo few have fucceeded in the poetical 
way. But when an uncommon ftrength 
of judgment, and a glowing ‘fancy, ate 
properly tempered together, they, and they 
only, produce genuine poetry. 

The prefent book is not the leaft inte- 
refting part of Temora, The awful images, 
with which it opens, are calculated. to pre 
pare the mind for the ‘folemn fcenes which 
are to follow. Offian, always, throws an 
air of confequence on every circumftance 
which relates to Fingal. ‘Fhe very found 
of his fhield produces extraordinary effects; 
and. thefe, are heightened, one above.ano- 
ther, in a beautiful, climax. The diftrefs 
of Sul-malla, and her conference witl 
Cathmor, are very affecting. The de- 
feription of his fhield is a curious piece of 
antiquity; and is a proof of the early 
knowledge of navigation among the. inha- 
pitants.of Britain and Ireland. Offtan, in 
fhort, throughout, this. book, is. often. fus 
blime, and alwdys pathetic. 

As afpecimen of. the: harmony of. Galic 
verfification without rhime, 1 fhall: lay a 
few. lines, of the opening of this, book, 
before, thofe. who. underftand, the origi- 
nal... The, words are, not, after, the. Irifh 


manner, brifiled over with unneceflary 


grave, 


quiefcent confonants, fo difagreeable to the 
eye, and which rather embarafs than affitt 
the reader. 

O linna doir-choille na Liego, 

Air uair, eri’ ceo-taobh-ghorm nan tòn 3 

Nuair dhunus dorfa na h’oicha, 

Air illair-huil Greina na fpeur. 

Tomhail mo Lara na fruth, 

Thaomus du-nial, as doricha cruaim: 

Mar ghlas-fcia’, roi taoma na nial, 

Snamh hairis, ’*ta Gellach na h’oicha, 

Le fo edibh taifin.o-fhean 

An dlu-ghléus a meafe na gaoith 5 

'S iad leumnach, o Offaic gu oflaic, 

Air du-aghai’ oicha na fian. &c. 

Lego, fo often mentioned’ by Offian, 
was a lake, in. Connaught, in» which the 
river. Lara emptied itfelf. On. the banks 
of this lake dwelt Branno, the father-in- 
law of Offian, whom the poet often vifited 
before and~after the death of -Evir-allin. 
This circumftance, perhaps, occafioned 
the partiality, with which he always men- 
tions Lego and Lara ; and accounts for his 
drawing fo many of his images from them. 
The, fignification of Leigo, is, the lake of 
dtfeafe, probably. fo called, on account of 
the morafles, which furrounded it. 

As the mift, which rofe from the lake 
of. Lego, occafioned. difeafes and death, 
the bards feigned, as,here, that. it. was the 
refidence of, the. ghofts of the deceafed, 
during the interval between their death, 
and 
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grave, they roll the mift, a grey dwelling to his ghoft, until the 


fongs arife. 


A souND came from the defart; it was Conar, king of Inis- 


4 


fail. He poured his mift on the grave of Fillan, at blue-winding 


Lubar.—Dark and mournful fat the ghoit, in his grey ridge of 


fmoak. The blaft, at times, rolled him together: but the form 


returned again. Jt returned with ‘bending eyes: and dark winding 


of locks of mitt. 


Ir is * dark. The fleeping hoft were ftill, in the fkirts of night. 


The flame decayed, on the hill of Fingal; the king lay lonely on 


and the pronouncing of the funeral elegy 
over their tombs ; for it was not allowable, 
without that ceremony was performed, for 
the fpirits of thedead to mix with their 
anceftors, in their airy halls. It was the 
bufinefs of the fpirit of the neareft relation 
to the deceafed, to take-the miftiof Lego, 
and pour it over the grave. We: find here 
Conar, the fon of Trenmor, the firft king 
of Ireland, according to Offian, perform- 
ing this office for Fillan, as it was in the 
caufe of the family of Conar, that that he- 
ro was killed. ‘The defcription of the ap- 
pearance of the ghoft is picturefque «and 
folemn, impofing a ftill attention to the 
fpeech that follows it, which, with great 
propriety, is fhort and awful, 

* Tt has been obferved, that Offian takes 
great ‘delight in defcribing night-fcenes. 


Thc 
T'ois 


, in fome meafure, is to be attributed 


to his melancholy difpofition, which de- 
) f 


his 


lighted to dwell upon folemn objects. Even 
other poets, of alefs ferious turn than Of- 
fian, have beft fucceeded in defcriptions of 
this fort. Solemn fcenes make the moft 
Jafting impreflions on the imagination ; 
gay and light obje&ts only touch the fur- 
face of the foul, and vanifh: The human 
mind is naturally ferious: levity and chear- 
fulnefs may be amiable, but they are too 
often the characteriftics of weaknefs of 
judgment, and a deplorable fhallownefs of 
foul.— The night-defcriptions of Offian 
were in high repute among fucceeding 
bards. One of them delivered a fentiment, 
in a diftich, more favourable to his tafte 
for poetry, than to his galantry towards the 
ladies. I fhall here give a tranflation of 
it. 

<¢ More pleafant to me is the night of 
Cona, dark-ftreaming from Offian’s harp ; 
more pleafant it is to me, than a white- 


dofomed 
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his fhield. His eyes were half-clofed in fleep; the voice of Fillan 


came. 


«< Sleeps the hufband of Clatho? 


Dwells the father of the 


fallen in reft? Am I forgot in the folds of darknefs; lonely in the 


feafon of night To: 


Wuy doft thou mix, faid the king, with the dreams of thy fa- 
ther? Can I forget thee, my fon, or thy path of fire in the field? 


Not fuch come the deeds of the valiant on the foul of Fingal. 


They are not there a beam of lightning, which is feen, and is then no 


more.—I remember thee, O Fillan, and my wrath begins to fife. 


Tue king took his deathful fpear, and ftruck the deeply-found- 
ing fhield: his fhield * that hung high in night, the difmal fign 


bofomed dweller between my arms; than a 
fair-handed daughter of heroes, in the hour 
of reft.” 

Tho’ tradition is not very fatisfactory 
concerning the hiftory of this poet, it has 
taken care to inform us, that he was very 
old when he wrote the diftich. He lived 
(in what age is uncertain) in one of the 
weftern ifles, and his name was Turloch 
Ciabh-glas, or Zurloch of the grey-locks. 

* Succeeding bards have recorded many 
fables, concerning this wonderful fhield. 
They fay, that Fingal, in one of his 
expeditions into Scandinavia, met, in one 
of the iflands of Juteland, with Luno, 
a celebrated magician. This Luno was the 
Vulcan of the north, and had made com- 
pleat fuits of armour for many of the heroes 
of Scandinavia. One difagreeable circum- 
ftance was, that every perfon who wanted 


to employ Luno to make armour for him, 
was obliged to overcome him, at his own 
magic art.—Fingal, unfkilled in fpells or 
enchantments, effected with dint of prow- 
efs, what others failed in, with all their 
When Luno demanded a 


trial of fkill’ from: Fingal, the king drew 


fupernatural art. 


his fword, cut off the fkirts of the magi- 
cian’s robe, and obliged him, bare as he 
was, to fly before him. Fingal purfued, 
but Luno, coming to the fea, by his ma- 
gic art, walked upon the waves. Fingal 
purfued him in his fhip, and, after a chace 
of ten days, came up with him,.7in the ifle 
of Sky, and obliged him to erect a furnace, 
and make him this fhield, and his famous 
fword, poetically called, the fon of Lune, 
—Such are the ftrange fi&tions which the 
modern Scotch and Irifh bards have formed 


on the original of Offian. 


of 
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of war !—Ghofts fled on every fide, and rolled their gathered forms 


on the wind.—Thrice from the winding vale arofe the voice of 
deaths. The harps* of the bards, untouched, found mourn- 
ful over the hill. 

He ftruck again the fhield; battles rofe in the dreams of his 
people. The wide-tumbling ftrife is gleaming over their fouls. 
Blue-fhielded kings defcend to war. Backward-looking armies fly ; 
and mighty deeds are half-hid, in the bright gleams of ftcel. 


But when the third found arofe: deer ftarted from the clefts 
of their rocks. The fcreams of fowl are heard, in the defart, as 
each flew, frighted, on his blaft—The fons of Morven half-rofe, 
and half-affumed their fpears——But filence rolled back on the hoft ; 
they knew the fhield of the king. Sleep returned to their eyes; 
the field was dark and ftill, Of 


‘++ No fleep was thine in darknefs, blue-eyed daughter of Con- 
mor! Sul-malla heard: the dreadful fhield, and rofe, amidft the 


night, 
* It was the opinion of the times, that, of a different kind. Each perfon was fup- 
on the night preceding the death of a per- pofed to have an attendant fpirit, “who 
fon worthy and renowned, the harps of aflumed his form and voice, on the night 
thofe bards, who were retained by hisfamily, preceding his death, and appeared, to fome, 
emitted melancholy founds. This was at- in the attitude, in which the perfon was to 
tributed, to ufe Offian’s expreffion, to the die. The voices oF DEATH were the 
light touch of ghofts; who were fuppofed to foreboding fhrieks of thofe fpirits. 
have a fore-knowledge of events. The fame + A bard, feveral ages more modern 
opinion prevailed long in the north, and than Offian, was fo fenfible of the beauty 
the particular found was called, the warn- of this paflaye, as to give a clofe imitation 
ing voice of the dead. The voice of deaths, of it, in a poem, concerning the great ac- 
mentioned in the preceding fentence, was tions of Keneth Mac-Alpin, king of Scot« 
R land, 
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night.—Her fteps are towards the king of Atha—Can danger fhake 


yap Cy ia 
> ref n Oo IFaro 
burns with all its ftars. 


and, againft the Pi@s. As the poem is 
long, 1 fhall ‘only give here the ftory of 
it, with a tranflation of that paragraph, 
which bears the neareft refemblance to the 
paflage of Temora juft now before me. 
When Keneth was making preparations 
for that war, which terminated in the fub- 
verfion of the ‘Pidtifh kingdom, Flathal, 
his fifter, had demanded permiffion from 
him, of attending him in the expedition; 
in order to have a fhare in revenging the 
death of her father Alpin, who had been 
barbaroufly murdered by the Picts. ‘The 
king, tho’ he, perhaps, approved of the 
gallant difpofition of his fifter, refufed, on 
account of her fex, to grant her requett. 
The heroine, however, drefled herfelf in 
the habit of a young warrior; and, in that 
difguife, attended the army, and perform- 
ed many gallant exploits. On the night 
preceding the final overthrow of the Pias, 
Keneth, as was the cuftom among the 
kings of Scots, retired to a hill, without 
the verge of the camp, to. meditate on the 
difpofitigns he was to make in the ap- 
proaching battle. Flathal, who was anxi- 
ous about the fafety of her brother, went, 
privately, to the top of an adjoining rock, 
and kept watch there to prevent his being 
furprized by the enemy. Keneth fell 
affeep, in his arms; and Flathal obferved 


ubt, the ftands, with bending eyes. Heaven 


AGAIN 


a body of the Pits furrounding the hill, 
whereon the king lay~—The fequel of the 
ftory may be gathered from the words Of 
the bard. 

“ Her eyes, like ftars, roll over the 
plain. She trembled for Alpin’s race. She 
faw the gleaming foe. “Her fteps arofe: 
the ftopt.—‘* Why fhould he know of Fla- 
thal? he the king men !—But hark! the 
found is high.—It is but the wind of nights 
lone-whiftling in my locks.—I hear the 
echoing fhields !”— Her fpear fell from her 
hand. ‘The lofty rock refounds.—He rofe, 
a gathered cloud. 

“ Who wakes Conad of Albion, in 
the midft. of his fecret hill? I heard the 
foft voice of Flathal. Why, maid, doft 
thou fhine in war? The daughters roll 
their blue eyes, by the ftreams. No field 
of blood is theirs. 

« Alpin of Albion was mine, the father 
of Flathal of harps. He is low, mighty 
Conad, and my foul is fire. Could Flathal, 
by the fecret ftream, behold the blood of 
her foes? I ama young eagle, on Dura, 
king of Drum-albin of winds.”— 

In the fequel of the piece, the bard does. 
not imitate Offian, and his poem is fo 
much the worfe for it.—Keneth, with his 
fifter’s affiftance, forced his way thro’ the 
ad- 
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AGAIN the fhield refounds !—She rufhed.—She ftopt.—Her 
voice half-rofe. It failed.—She faw him, amidft his arms, that 
gleamed to heaven's fire. She faw him dim in his locks, that rofe 
$f Why 
fhould the king of Erin awake? Thou art not the dream of his 


to nightly wind.— Away, for fear, fhe turned her fteps. 


reft, daughter of Inis-huna.” 


More dreadful rung the fhield. Sul-malla ftarts. Her helmet 
falls. Loud-echoed Lubar’s rock, as over it rolled the fteel.—Burft- 
ing from the-dreams of night, Cathmor half-rofe, beneath his tree. 
He faw the form of the maid, above him, on the rock. A red 
ftar, with twinkling beam, looked thro’ her floating hair. 

* Wuo comes thro’ night to Cathmor, in the feafon of his 
dreams? Bring’{t thou ought of war? Who art thou, fon of night? 
—Stand'ft thou before me, a form of the times of old? A’ voiee 
from the fold of a cloud, to warn me of Erin’s danger? 


Nor lonely fcout am I, nor voice from folded cloud: but I warn 
thee of the danger of Erin. Doft thou hear that found? It is 
not the feeble, king of Atha, that rolls his figns on night. 


advanced parties of the enemy, and re- them. ‘To prevent the obfcurity, which 
joined his own army. ‘The bard has given this might- occafion, I have, fometimes, 
a catalogue of the Scotch tribes, as they ufed the freedom to do it in the tranflation. 
marched to battle; but, as he did not live In the prefent dialogue between Cathmor 
near the time of Keneth, his accounts are and Sul-malla, the fpeeches are fo much 
to be little depended on. marked with the characters of the fpeak- 

* The rapid manner of Offian does ers, that no interpolation is neceflary te 
not often allow him to mark the fpeeches diftinguifh them from ene another. 


with the names of the perfons who fpesk 


R 2 LET 
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Let the warrior roll his figns; to Cathmor they are the founds. 
of harps. My joy is great, voice of night, and burns over all my. 
thoughts. This is the mufic of kings, on lonely hills, by night ; 
when they light their daring fouls, the fons of mighty deeds! The 
feeble dwell alone, in the valley of the breeze; where mitts: lift 


their morning fkirts, from the blue-winding {treams, 


Not feeble, kine of men, were they, the fathers of my race, 
They dwelt in the folds of battle; in their diftant lands; Yet 
delights not my: foul, in the figns of death !—He *, who never 
yields, comes forth: O fend the bard of peace! 


Like a dropping rock, in the defart, ftood Cathmor in his tears.. 
Her voice came, a breeze, on his. foul, and waked the memory. of 
her land; where fhe dwelt by her. peaceful ftreams, before he came. 


to the war of Conmor. 


DAUGHTER of ftrangers, he faid; (fhe trembling turned away) 
long have I marked thee in thy fteel, young pine of Inis-huna.— 
But my foul, I faid, is folded in a ftorm. Why. fhould_ that. beam 
arife, till my fteps return in peace >—Have I been pale in thy pre- 
The time of 


fence, when thou bidft me to fear the king? 
danger, O maid, is the feafon of my foul; for then it f{wells, 
a mighty ftream, and rolls me on the foe. 


* Fingal is faid to have never been fome of the great actions of Arthur the fa- 
overcome in battle: From this proceeded mous Britifh hero, that appellation is often 
that title of honour which is always be- beftowed on him.—The poem, from the 
flowed on him in tradition, Fisn-ghal na phrafeology, appears to be ancient; and 
buai’, FINGAL oF vicTorRI£s. Ina poem, is, perhaps, tho’ that. is not mentioned, a 
juft now in my hands, which celebrates tranflation from the Welfh language. 
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BENEATH the mofs-covered rock of Lona, near his own blue 


ftream ; grey in his locks of age, dwells Clonmal * king of harps. 


Above him is his. echoing tree, 


and the dun bounding of roes. 


The noife th of our ftrife reaches his ear, as he bends in the thoughts 


of years. 


There let thy reft be, Sul-malla, until our battle ceafe: 


Until I return, in my arms, from the fkirts of the evening mitt, 


that rifes, on Lona, round the dwelling of my love. 


A LIGHT fell on the foul of the maid; it rofe kindled before 


locks. 


* Claon-mal, crooked eye-brow. From 
the retired life of this perfon, it appears, 
that- he was of the order of the Druids; 
which fuppofition is not, at all, invalidat- 
ed by the appellation of king of harps, here 
beftowed on him; for all agree that the 
bards were of the number of the Druids 
originally. 

+ By this circumftance, the poet infi- 
nuates, that the valley of Lona was very 
near the field of battle. this indireé& 
manner of narration, confifts the great 
difference between poetical and hiftorical 
ftile. 

t In after ages, the a 
bards, to particular paflages of the works 
of Offian, were very numerous, I have 
met with a poem, which was writ three 
centuries ago, in which the bard recom- 
mends, to a lady of his own times, the 
behaviour of Sul-malla, in this place, The 


She turned her face to Cathmor, from amidft her wav- 


Sooner t fhall the eagle of heaven be torn, from 


the 


poem has little to recommend it, except= 
ing the paflage, of which I am to givea 
tranflation here. The bards, when they 
alluded to the works of Offian, feem to 
have caught fome portion of his fire: upon 
other occafions, their compofitions are lit- 
tle more than a group of epithets reduced 
into meafure. Only their poems, upon 
martial fubje&ts, fall under this cenfure, 


Their love fonnets, and paftoral verfes, are: 


far from wanting their beauties; but a great 
deal of thefe depend upon a certain curiofa 
felicitas of expreffion in the original; fo 


that they would appear greatly to their dif-- 


advantage in another language. What the 
modern bards are moit infupportable in, 
are thefr naufeous panegyrics upon their 
patrons. We fee, in them, a petty ty- 
rant, whofe name was never heard, be- 
yond the contracted limits of his own 
valley, ftalking forth in all the trappings of 


a fa 
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the ftream of his roaring wind, when he fees the dun prey, before 
him, the young fons of the bounding roe, than thou, O Cathmor, 


be turned from the ftrife of renown. 


Soon may I fee thee, war- 


from the {fkirts of the evening mift, when it is rolled around 
ne, on Lona of the ftreams. While yet thou art diftant far, ftrike; 


Cathmor, ftrike the fhield, that joy may return to my darkened 


f^ 


foul, as I lean on the mofly rock. But if thou fhould fall 


I 


am in the land of ftrangers;—O fend thy voice, from thy cloud, 


to the maid of Inis-huna. 


a finifhed hero. From their frequent al- 
lufions, however, to the entertainments 
which he gave, and the /frength of his cups, 
we may eafily guefs from whence proceeded 
the praife of an indolent and effeminate 
race of men: for the bards, from the 
great court paid, originally, to their or- 
der, became, at Jaft, the moft flagitious 
and difpirited of all mortals. Their compo- 
fitions, therefore, on this fide of a certain 
period, are dull and trivial to the higheft 
degree. By lavifhing their praifes upon 
unworthy objects, their panegyricks be- 
came common and little regarded ; they 
were thruft out of the houfes of the chiefs, 
and wandered about, from tribe to tribe, 
in the double capacity of poet and harper. 
Galled with this ufage, they betook them- 
felves to fatire and lampoon, fo that the 
compofitions of the bards, for moré than 
a c'ntury back, are almoft altogether of 
the farcaftical kind, In this they fuc- 
ceeded well; for, as there is ho language 


more Copious than the Galic, fo there is 


fcarcely any equally ac a ted to thofe quaint 
turns of expreflion which be elong to fatire. 
—Tho’ the chiefs dif regarded the lam- 
poons of the bards, the vulgar, out 
of mere fear, received them into their 
habitations, entertained them, as well as 
their circumftances would allow, and kept 
exifting, for fome years, an order, which, 
by their own mifmanagement, had deferv= 
edly fallen into contempt. 

To return to the old poem, which gave 
occafion to this note. It is an addrefs to 
the wife of a chief, upon the departure of 
her hufband to war. The paflage, which 
alludes to Sul-malla, is this : 


“ Why art thou mournful on rocks ; 
or lifting thine eyes on waves? His fhip 
has bounded towards battle. His Joy is in 
the murmur of fields, Look to the beams 
of old, to the virgins of Offian of harps. 
Sul-malla keeps not her eagle, from the 
field of blood. She would not tear thee, 
O Cathmor, from the founding courfe of 
renown.” 
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Youna branch of green-headed Lumon, why doft thou thake 
in the ftorm? Often has Cathmor returned, from darkly-rolling 
wars. The darts of death are but hail to me; they have often 
bounded from my fhield. I have rifen brightened from battle, 
like a meteor from a ftormy cloud. Return not, fair beam, from 
thy vale, when the roar of battle grows. Then might the foe 
efcape, as from my fathers of old. 


THEY told to Son-mor *, of Clunar-?, who was flain by Cormac 
it. Three days darkened Son-mor, over his brother's 
-~His fpoufe beheld the filent king, and forefaw his {teps to 
war. She prepared the bow, in fecret, to attend her blue-fhielded 
1ero. ‘To her dwelt darknefs, at Atha, when he was not there.— 
From their hundred ftreams, by night, poured down the fons of 
Alnecma. They had heard the fhield of the king, and their rage 
arofe. In clanging arms, they moved along, towards Ullin of the 
groves. Son-mor ftruck his fhield, at times, the leader of t 
war. 

Far behind followed Sul-allin f, over the ftreamy hills. She 
was a light on the mountain, when they croffed the vale below. 
Her fteps were ftately on the vale, when they rofe on the mofiy 
hill.—She feared to approach the king, who left her in echoing 


* Sén-mor, tall handfome man. He was the quarrel between the Firbolg and Caél. 
the father of Borbar-duthul, chief of Atha, + Cluan-er, man of the field, This 
and grandfather to Cathmor himfelf. The chief was killed in battle by Cormac Mac- 
propriety of this-epifode is evident. But, Conar, king of Ireland, the father of Rof- 
tho’ it appears here to be only introduced ana, the firft wife of Fingal. The ftory 
as an example to Sul-mulla; the poet pro- is alluded to in other poems. 
bably had another defign in view, which f Suil-alluin, deautiful eye, the wife of 
was further to illuftrate the antiquity of Son-mor. 
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Atha. But when the roar of battle rofe ; when hoft was rolled on 


“hott; when Son-mor burnt, like the fire of heaven in clouds, with 


her fpreading hair came Sul-allin ; for fhe trembled for her king. 
—He ftopt the rufhing ftrife to fave the love of heroes. —The foe 
fled by night; Clunar flept without his blood; the blood which 


ought to be poured upon the warrior's tomb. 


r, but his days were filent and 


Nor rofe the rage of Son-mo 
dark. . Sul-allin wandered, by her grey ftreams, with her tearful 


eyes. Often did fhe look, on the hero, when he was folded in his 


thoughts. But fhe fhrunk from his eyes, and turned her lone fteps 


away.—Battles rofe, like a tempeft, and drove the mift from his 
foul. He beheld, with joy, her fteps in the hall, and the white 


rifing of her hands on the harp. 


* In his arms ftrode the chief of Atha, to where his fhield 
hung, high, in night: high on a mofly bough, over Lubar’s ftreamy 
roar. Seven boffes rofe on the fhield; the feven voices of the king, 


* The poet returns to his fubje&. The fciences, and all that exalts the human 
defcription of the fhield of Cathmor is va- mind. To avoid multiplying notes, I fhall 
luable, on account of the light it throws give-here the fignification of the names of 
on the progrefs of arts in thofe early times. the ftars, engraved on the fhield. Cean- 
Thofe who draw their ideas of remote an- mathon, head of the bear. Col-derna, flant 
tiquity from their obfervations on the man- and fharp beam. Ul-oicho, ruler of night, 
ners of modern favage nations, will have Cathlin, beam of the wave. Reul-durath, 
no high opinion of the workmanthip of flar of the twilight. Berthin, fre of the 
Cathmor’s fhield. ‘To remove fome part hill. Tonthéna, meteor of the waves. 
of their prejudice, I fhall only obferve, Thefe etymologies, excepting that of Cean- 
that the Belge of Britain, who were the mathon, are pretty exact. Of it I am not 


anceftors of the Firbolg, were a commercial fo certain; for it is not very probable, that 


people; and commerce, we might prove, the Firbolg had difinguifhed a conftella- 


from many fhining examples of our own tion, fo very early as the days of Larthon, 
times, is the proper inlet of arts and by the name of the bear. 
which 
4 
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which his warriors received, from the wind, and marked over all 
their tribes. 


On each bofs is placed a ftar of night ; Can-mathon with beams 
unfhorn; Col-derna rifing from a cloud: Uloicho robed in mitt; 
and the foft beam of Cathlin glittering on a rock. Laughing, on 
its own blue wave, Reldurath half-finks its weftern light. The 
red eye of Berthin looks, thro’ a grove, on the hunter, as he returns, 
by night, with the fpoils of the bounding roe.—Wide, in the 
midft, arofe the cloudlefs beams of Ton-thena, that ftar which 
looked, by night, on the courfe of the fea-toffed Larthon : Larthon, 
the firft of Bolga’s race, who travelled on the winds *. 
White-bofomed fpread the fails of the king, towards ftreamy 
Inisfail; dun night was rolled before him, with its fkirts of mitt. 


Unconftant blew the winds, and rolled him from wave to wave.— 
Then rofe the fiery-haired Ton-théna, and laughed from her part- 
ed cloud. Larthon-+ blefled the well-known beam, as it faint- 
gleamed on the deep. 

BrE- 


* To travel on the winds, a poetical tinguifh the compofitions of the lefs an- 
expreffion for failing. cient bards, ‘The defcriptions, contained 

+ Larthon is compounded of Lear, fea, in it, are ingenious and proportionable 
and thon, wave. ‘This name was given to tothe magnitude of the perfons introduced; 
the chief of the firft colony of the Fir- but, being unnatural, they are infipid and 
bolg, who fettled in Ireland, on account of tedious. Had the bard kept within the 
his knowledge in navigation. A part of bounds of probability, his genius was far 
an old poem is ftiJl extant, concerning this from being contemptible. The exordium 
hero. The author of it, probably, took of his poem is not deftitute of merits; but 
the hint from the epifode in this book, re- it is the only part of it, that I think wor- 
lating to the firft difcovery of Ireland by thy of being prefented to the reader. 
Larthon. It abounds with thofe romantic ‘<* Who firft fent the black fhip, thro’ 
fables of giants and magicians, which dif- ocean, like a whale thro’ the burfting of 


bs foam ? 
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BENEATH the fpear of Cathmor, rofé that voice which awake, 


the bards. They came, dark-winding, from every fide; each, 
with the found of his harp. Before them rejoiced the king, as 
the traveller, in the day of the fun; when he hears, far-rolling 
around, the murmur of moffy ftreams; ftreams that burft, in the 


défart, from the rock ’of roes. 


Wuy, faid Fonar, hear we the voice of the king, in the fea- 


fon.of his reft? Were the dim forms of thy fathers bending in 
thy dreams? Perhaps: they ftand on that cloud, and wait for Fo- 


nar’s fong ; often they come to the fields where their fons are to 


lift the fpear.—Or fhall our voice arife for him who lifts the {pear 
no more; he that confumed the field, from Moma of the groves ? 


Not forgot is that cloud in war, bard of other times. High 
fhall his tomb rife, on Moi-lena, the dwelling of renown. But,. 


now, roll back my foul to the times of my fathers: to the years 


when firft they rofe, on Inis-huna’s waves: Nor alone pleafant to 
AN Cathmor is the remembrance of wood-covered Lumon.—Lumon: 
of the fireams, the dwelling of white-bofomed maids. 


ML | * Lumon of the ftreams, thou rifeft on Fonar’s foul! Thy fun 
m | is on thy fide, on the rocks of thy bending trees. The dun roe is 


AN feen 

| i ' 

CON foam ?—Look, from thy darknefs, on Cro- as woody Lumon; Lumon which fends, 
N Hi nath, Offian of the harps of old!—Send from its top, a thoufand ftreams, white- 
i ì qi. thy light on the blue-rolling waters, that wandering down its fides.—” 


I may behold the king. I fee him dark It may, perhaps, be for the credit of this 

in his own fhel! of oak! fea-toffed Lar- bard, to tranflate no more of this. poem, 

thon, thy foul is ftrong.—It is carelefs as for the continuation of his defcription of 

the wind of thy fails; as the wave that the Irifh giants betrays his want of judg- 

rolls by thy fide. But the filent green ifle ment. 

is before thee, with its fons, who are tall * Lumon, as I have remarked in a pre- 
eeding 


8 
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feen from thy furze; the deer lifts his branchy head; for he fees, at 


pi 


Go 


times, the hound, on the half-covered heath. Slow,. on the vale, 
are the fteps of maids; the white-armed daughters of the bow: 
they lift their blue eyes to the hill, from amidft their wandering 
locks.—Not there is the ftride of Larthon, chief of Inis-huna. 
He mounts the wave on his own ‘dark oak, in Cluba’s ridgy bay. 
That oak which he cut from Lumon, to bound along the fea. 
The maids turn their eyes away, left the king fhould be lowly-laid ; 
for never had they feen a fhip, dark rider of the wave! 


Now he dares to call the winds, and to mix with the mift of 
ocean. Blue Inis-fail rofe, in fmoak; but dark-fkirted night came 
down. ‘The fons of Bolga feared. The fiery haired Ton-théna 
rofe. Culbin’s bay received the fhip, in the bofom of its echoing 
woods. ‘There, iffued a ftream, from Duthuma’s horrid cave ; 


where fpirits gleamed, at times, with their half-finifhed forms. 


Dreams defcended on Larthon: he faw feven fpirits of his fa- 
thers. _He heard their half-formed words, and dimly beheld the 
times to come. He beheld the kings of Atha, the fons of future 
days. They led their hofts, along the field, like ridges of mitt, 


which winds pour, in autumn, over Atha of the groves. 


LARTHON raifed the hall of Samla *, to the mufic of the harp. 
He went forth to the roes of Erin, to their wonted ftreams.’ 'Not 


ceding note, was a hill, inInis-huna, near rious defcription of his invention of fhip- 
the refidence..of Sul-malla, This epifode building. This concife, but expreflivey 
has an immediate connection with what epifode has been much admired in the ori- 
is faid of Larthon, in the defcription of ginal. Its brevity is remarkably fuited to 


AS AS 565 ia ag ig ic \7 i Ì i 
athmor’s fhield. We have there hinted the hurry of the occafion. 


to us only Larthon’s firft voyage to Ireland; * Samla, apparitions, ‘fo’ called from the 
here his {tory is related. at] i . S ee Ae 3 
nere nis itory is related, at large, and a cu- vifion of Larthon, concefninghis pofterityi 


S 2 did 
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did he forget green-headed Lumon ; he often bounded over his: 
feas, to where white-handed Flathal * looked from the hill of roes.. 
Lumon of the foamy ftreams, thou rifeft on Fonar's foul. 


Mornine pours from the ealt. The mifty heads of the moun- 
tains rife. Valleys thew, on every fide, the grey-winding of their 
Greams. His hoft heard the fhield of Cathmor: at once they rofe 
around; like a crowded fea, when firft it feels the wings of the 
wind. ‘The waves know not whither to roll; they lift their troubled 


heads. 


Sap and flow retired Sul-malla to Lona of the ftreams. She. 
went—and often turned ; her blue eyes rolled in tears. But when 
fhe came to the rock, that darkly-covered Lona’s vale: fhe looked, 
from her burfting foul, on the king ; and funk, at once,. behind. 


+ Son. of Alpin, ftrike the ftring. Is there aught of joy in the 
nid > Pour it then, on the foul of Offian : it is folded in mift.— 
I hear thee, O bard, in my night. But ceafe the lightly-tremb- 
ling found. The joy of grief belongs to Offian, amidft his dark- 


brown years. 


Green thorn of the hill of ghofts, that fhakeft thy head to 
nightly winds | I hear no found in thee; is there no {pirit’s windy: 


*. Flathal, beavenly, exquifitely beautiful, Puail tetid, mhic Alpain nam fon 
Ambail folas an clarfach na:ncéol ? 


Taom air Offian, agus oflun gu trom 3. 
>Ta anam a fnamh an Céo.. 

Chualas 4, bhaird, a m’oicha. 
Ach fiubhla’ fon edrom uaim fein, &c: 


She was the wife of Larthon. 

+ The original of this lyric ode is one 
of the moft beautiful paflages of the poem. 
The harmony and variety of its verfifica- 
tion prove, that the knowledge of mufic 


was confiderably advanced in the days of A-dhréun uaina thulloch nan tais 
Oan. A:thaomas do chean air gaoith oicha, &c: 
fkirt, 


i 
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fkirt now ruftling in thy leaves? Often are the fteps of the dead, 
in the dark-eddying blafts; when the moon, a dun fhield, from 


the eaft, is rolled along the fky. / | 


ULLIN, Carril and Ryno, voices of the days of old! Let me 
hear you, while yet it is dark, to pleafe and awake my foul. I 
hear you not, ye fons of fong; in what hall of the clouds is your 
reft? Do you touch the fhadowy harp, robed with morning mift, 
where the ruftling fun comes forth from his green-headed waves ? 


| 
| | 
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Tue fourth morning, from the opening of the poem, comes on. Fingal, ftill con- 


tinuing in the place, to which he had retired on the preceding night, is feen, at 


intervals, thro’ the mift, which covered the rock” of Cormul. The defcent of 
the king is defcribed. He orders Gaul, Dermid, and Carril the bard, to go 
to the val'ey of Cluna, and condu@, from thence, to the Caledonian army, 
Ferad artho, the fon of Cairbre, the only perfon remaining of the family of 
Conar, the firft king of Ireland.—The king takes the command of the army, and 
prepares for battle. Marching towards the enemy, he comes to the cave of Lubar, 
where the body of Fillan lay. Upon feeing his dog Bran, who lay at the entrance 
of the cave, his grief returns.—Cathmor arranges the Irifh army in order of 
battle. The appearance of that hero. The general conflict is defcribed. The 
ations of Fingal and Cathmor. A ftorm. The total rout of the Fir-bolg. ‘The 
two kings engage, in a column of mift, on the banks of Lubar. Their attitude 
and conference after the combat. The death of Cathmor.—Fingal refigns the /pear 
of Trenmor to Offian. ‘The ceremonies obferved on that occafion. The fpirit of 


Cathmor, in the mean time, appears to Sul-malla, in the valley of Lona. Her 


forrow.—Evening comes on. “A feaft is prepared.——The coming of Ferad-artho is 
announced by the fongs of a hundred bards.—The poem clofes, with a fpeech of 


Fingal. 
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* S when the wintry winds have feized the waves of the 


mountain-lake, have feized them, in ftormy night, and 


cloathed them over with ice; white, to the hunter's early eye, 
the billows ftill feem to roll: He turns his ear to the found of 


each unequal ridge. But each 


* In the courfe of my notes, I have 
made it more my bufinefs to explain, than 
to examine, critically, the works of Offian. 
The firft is my province, as the perfon beft 
acquainted with them, the fecond falls to 


the fhare of others. Ifhall, however, ob- 
ferve, that all the-precepts, which Ariftotle 
drew from Homer, ought not to be applied 
to the compofition of a Celtic bard; nor 
ought the title of the latter to the epopca 
to be difputed, even if he fhould differ, in 


af aah Mey pay gels. kts (Geese _ 
fome circumi{tances, from a Greek poet. 


is filent, gleaming, ftrewn with 
boughs 


— Some allowance fhould be made for the 
different manners of nations. The genius 
of the Greeks and Celt was extremely 
difimilar. The firft were lively and lo- 
quacious ; a manly concifenefs of expreffion 
diftinguifhed the latter. We find, accord- 
ingly, that the compofitions of Homer and 
Offian are marked with the general and 
oppofite characters of their refpeCtive na- 
tions, and, confequently, it is improper to 
compare the minutie of their poems toge- 
ther. There are, however, general rules, 


T 


1 
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boughs and. tufts of grafs, which fhake and whiitle to 
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ever their grey feats of froft.—So filent fhone to the morning the 


ridges of Morven’s hoft, as each warrior looked up from his helmet to- 


im the conduct of an epic poem, which, 


as they are natural, are, likewife, uni- 


verfal. In thefe the two poets exaétly cor- 
refpond, This fimilarity, which could not 


pofibly proceed from imitation, is more 
decifive, with refpect to the grand eflentials of 
the epopea, than all the precepts of Ariftotle. 

Offian is now approaching to the grand 
eataflrophe. The preparations he has made, 
inthe preceding book, properly introduce 
the magnificence of defcription, with which 
the prefent book opens, and tend to fhew 
that the Celtic bard had more art, in work- 
ing up his fable, than fome of thofe, who 
clofely imitated the perfect model of Ho- 
The tranfition from the pathetic to 
Tul the 
mind is opened, by the firft, it fcarcely 


mer. 


the fublime is eafy and natural. 


can have an adequate comprehenfion of 
the fecond. 
of the feventh book form a fort of contraft 


The foft and affecting fcenes 


to, and confequently heighten, the features 
of the more grand and terrible images. of 
the eighth. 

The fimile, with which this book opens, 
is, perhaps, the longeft, and the moft mi- 
nutely defcriptive, of any in the works of 


Offian. 


liar to thofe who live in a cold and moun- 


The images of it are only fami- 


tainous country. They have often feen a 


lake fuddenly frozen over, and ftrewed with 


wards 


withered grafs, and boughs torn, by winds, 
from the mountains, which form its banks ; 
but, I believe, few of them would ‘be of 
the mind of the ancient bard, who pre- 
ferred thefe winter-fcenes to the irriguous 
vales of May.—To me, fays he, bring back 
my woods, which firew their leaves on blafts + 
Spread the lake below, with all its frezen 
Pleafant is the breeze on the bearded 
ice; when the mon is broad in heaven, and 
the [pirit of the mountain roars. Rall away 
the green vales of May; they are thoughts of 
maids, &c. Such are the words of this 
winter poet, but what he afterwards adds, 


Waves, 


gives us to underftand, that thofe frigid 
fcenes were not his fole delight: for he 
fpeaks, with great tendernefs, of the oak- 
lighted hall of the chief; and the /Prength 
of the foells, at night, when the courfe of 
winds is abroad. 

If the fimile of a frozen lake aptly il- 
luftrates the ftillnefs and filent expe@ation 
of an army, lying under arms, waiting for 
the coming of their king, fo the compa~ 
rifon of the fudden rifing of waves, a- 
round a {pirit, is alfo very expreffive of 
the tumultuous joy of Fingal’s army, 
upon the appearance of that hero, 
An ancient bard, fenfible of the beauty 
of this paflage, has happily imitated it, in 
a poem, concerning Kenneth Mac. Alpin, 


king 
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IS 
wards the hill of the king; the cloud-covered hill of Fingal, 
where he ftrode, in the folds of mift. At times is the hero feen, 
greatly dim in all his arms. From thought to thought rolled the 
war, along his mighty foul. 


Now is the coming forth of the king.—Firft appeared the {word 
of Luno; the fpear half ifluing from a cloud, the fhield ftill dim 
in mift. But when the ftride of the king came abroad, with all 
his grey, dewy locks in the wind; then rofe the fhouts of his hoft 
over every moving tribe. They gathered, gleaming, round, with 
all their echoing fhields. So rife the green feas round a {pirit, that 
comes down from the {qually wind. The traveller hears the found 
afar, and lifts his head over the rock. He looks on the troubled 
bay, and thinks he dimly fees the form. The waves fport, un- 
wieldy, round, with all their backs of foam. 


Far-pIsTANT ftood the fon of Morni, Duthno’s race, and 
Cona’s bard. We ftood far-diftant; each beneath his tree. We 


f 
b) 


fhuned the eyes of the king; we had not conquered in the field. 
—A little ftream rolled at my feet: I touched its light wave, with 


my fpear. I touched it with my fpear; nor there was the foul of 


Offian. It darkly rofe, from thought to thought, and fent abroad 


the figh. 


Son of Morni, faid the king, Dermid, hunter of roes! why are 


ye dark, like two rocks, each with its trickling waters? No 


king of Sedtland.—I had occafion to quote bard fays, that he was like the form of a 
this piece, ina note in the preceding book. (fpirit, returning to his fecret bay. In the 
Kenneth had retired privately, by night, to — /&irt of a bla af? he flands. The waves lift 
a hill, in the neighbourhood of his army, their roaring ‘ia Their green backs are 
D 


and, upon-his return, next morning, the quivering round, Rocks eccho back their joy, 


wrath 
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wrath gathers on Fingal’s foul, againft the chiefs of men. Ye are 
my ftrength in battle; the kindling of my joy in peace. My early 
voice has been a pleafant gale to. your ears, when Fillan prepared 


the bow. The fon oi Fingal is not here, nor yet’ the chace of the 
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bounding roes.- But why fhould the breakers of thields ftand, 


darkened, far away? 


TALL they ftrode towards the king; they faw him turned to 
Mora’s wind. His tears came down, for his blue-eved fon, who 


flept in the cave of ftreams. But he brightened before them, and. 
fpoke to the broad-thielded kings. 


| CROMMAL, with woody rocks, and mifty top, the field of 

| winds, pours forth, to the fight, blue Lubar’s ftreamy roar. Be- 

hind it rolls clear-winding Lavath, in the ftill vale of deer. A 

cave is dark in a rock; above it ftrong-winged eagles dwell ; 

broad-headed oaks, before it, found in Cluna’s wind,— Within, in 

| his locks of youth, is Ferad-artho*, blue-eyed king, the fon of 
Brean M 


broad- 


Tam * Ferad-artho was the fon of Cairbar his father Cormae, had taken to wife Bos- 
j eet ci Mae-Cormac king of Ireland. He was the gala, the daughter of Colgar, one of the 
| only one remaining of the race of Conat, moft powerful chiefs in Connaught, and 

MN the fon of Trenmor, the firft Irifh mo- had, by her, Artho, afterwards king of 
Mi narch, according to Offian. In order to Ireland. Soon after Artho arrived at man’s 
make this paflage thoroughly underftood, it eftate, his mother Bos gala died, and Cair- 
aa | may not be improper to recapitulate fome bar married Beltanno, the daughter of 
a part of what has been faid in preceding “Conachar of Ullin, who brought him a 
a notes.—Upon the death of Conar the fon fon, whom he called Ferad-artho, i.e 


of Trenmor, his fon Cormac fucceeded on a@ man in the place of Artho: The occafion 


| the Irifh throne. Cormac reigned long. of the name was this. Artho, when his 
Biel a hy His children were, Cairbar, who fucceed- brother was born, was abfent, on an ex- 
ed him, and Ros-crana, the firft wife of pedition, in the fouth of Ireland, © A falfe 
Fingal. Cairbar, long before the death of report was brought to his father, that he 


Was 
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broad-fhielded Cairbar, from Ullin of the roes. 


voice of Condan, as, grey, he bends in feeble light. 
for his foes dwell in the echoing halls of Temora. 
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He liftens to the 
He liftens, 


He comes, at 


times, abroad, in the fkirts of mift, to pierce the bounding roes. 


When the fun looks on the field, nor by the rock, nor ftream,; is 


he! He fhuns the 


Tell him, that Fingal lifts the fpear, and that his foes, 


may fail. 


Lirr up, O Gaul, the fhield before him. 


race of. Bolga, who dwell in his father’s hall. 


perhaps» 


Stretch, Dermid, 


Temora’s fpear. Be thy voice in hisear, O Carril, with the deeds 
of his fathers. Lead him to green Moilena, to the dufky field of 


was killed.---Cairbar, to ufe the words of 


the poem on the fubje&, darkened ' for his 
fair-haired fon. He turne ed to the young 
beam dh light, the fon of Beltanna of Co- 
nachar. Thou fhalt be Ferad-artho, he faid, 
a fire before fa race. Cairbar, foon after, 
died, nor did Artho long furvive him. 
Artho was fucceeded, in the Irifh throne, 
by his fon Cormac, who, in his minority, 
was murdered by Cairbar, the fon of Bor- 
bar-duthul.— Ferad-arthe 
was very young, 
him 
Jand, happened. During the fhort reign 
of young Br Ferad-artho lived at 
the royal pal e of Temora. Upon the 
murder of the oe acn Condan, the bard, 
conveyed Ferad-artho, privately, to the 
cave of Cluna, behind the mountain 
Crommal, in Ulfter, where they both lived 
concealed, during [ 
family of Atha. All thefe particulars, 


concerning Ferad-artho, may be gathered 
from the compofitions of Offian: A bard, 
lefs ancient, has delivered the whole hif- 
tory, in a poem juft now in my poflef- 
fion. It has little merit, if we except 
the fcene between Ferad-artho, and the 
meflengers of Fingal, upon their arrival, 
in the valley of Cluna. After hearing of 
the great actions of Fingal, the young 
prince propofes the. following queftions 
concerning him, to Gaul and Dermid.— 


«< Ts the king tall as the rock of my cave? 


Is his fpear a fir of Cluna? Is he a rough- 
winged blaft, on the mountain, which 


by the head, and tears 
it from its bhill?—Glitters Lubar within 


ris fride, when he fends his ftately fteps 


Nor is he tall, faid Gaul, 
that rock : nor glitter ftreams within his 
Dey but his foul isa mighty flood, like 


xe ftrength of Ullin's feas,” 
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cghofts; for there, I fall forward, in battle, in the folds of war. 
Before dun night défcends, come to high Dunmora’s top. Look, 
from the grey folds of mift, on Lena of the ftreams. If there my 
ftandard fhall float on wind, over Lubar's gleaming ftream, then has 
not Fingal failed in the laft of his fields. 

Sucu were his words; nor aught replied the filent, triding kings. 
They looked fide-long, on Erin’s hoft, and darkened, as they went. 
— Never before had they left the king, in the midft of the ftormy 
field. —Behind them, touching at times his harp, the grey-haired 
Carril moved. He forefaw the fall of the people, and mournful 
was the found !—It was like a breeze that comes, by fits, over Le- 
go's reedy lake; when fleep half-defcends on the hunter, within his 


mofly cave. 


Why bends the bard of Cona, faid Fingal, over his fecret ftream ? 
—lIs this a time for forrow, father of low-laid Ofcar? Be the war- 
riors * remembered in peace; when echoing fhields are heard no 


2 


More, 


* Ofcar and Fillan are here, emphati- mentioned in Offian’s compofitions. She, 


cally called the warriors. Offian was not fitting alone, in the vale of Moi-lutha, is 


forgetfal of them, when, to ufe his own ex- 
His 


plaintive poems, concerning the death of 


preflion, peace returned to the land. 


thefe young heroes, were very numerous. 
I had occafion, in a preceding note, to 
2 O 3 
give a tranflation of one of them, (a dia- 
logue between Clatho and Bos-mina) in 
this I fhall lay before the reader a fragment 
of another. ‘The greateft, and, perhaps, 
S 


the moft interefting part of the 


g poem, is 


loft, What remains, is a folitoguy of 
Malvina, the daughter of Tofcar, ‘fo often 


vi 


reprefented as defcrying, ata diftance, the 
fhip which carried the body of Ofcar to 
Morven, 

« Malvina is like the bow of the fhower, 
in the fecret valley of ftreams ; it is bright, 
but the drops of heaven are rolling on its 
blended light. 


within my locks, but, on my brightnefs, is 


‘They fay, that I am fair 
the wandering of tears. Darknefs flies over 
my foul, as the dufky wave of the breeze, 
along the grafs of Lutha.—Yet have nat 
the roes failed me, when I moved between 


the 
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more. Bend, then, in grief, over the flood, where blows the moun- 


tain breeze. Let them pafs on thy foul, the blue-eyed dwellers of 


the tomb.—But Erin rolls to war; wide-tumbling, rough, and 


dark. Lift, Offian, lift the fhicld.—I am alone, my fon! 


/ 


As comes the fudden voice of 


ae € 


winds to the becalmed fhip of 


Inis-huna, and drives it large, along the deep, dark rider of the 


wave; fo the voice of Fingal fent Offian, tall, along the heath. 


He lifted high his fhining fhield, in the dufky wing of war: like 


the broad, blank moon, in the fkirt of a cloud, before the ftorms 


arife. 


Loup, from mofs-covered. Mora, poured down, at once, the 


broad-winged war. Fingal led his people forth, king of Morven 


of ftreams.—On high fpreads the eagle’s wing. His grey hair is 


poured on his fhoulders broad. In thunder are his mighty ftrides. 


He often ftood, and faw behind, the wide-gleaming rolling of ar- 
mour,—A rock he feemed, grey over with ice, whofe woods are 
high in wind. Bright ftreams leap from its head, and fpread their 


foam on blatts. 


the hills.—Pleafant, beneath my white 
hand, arofe the found of harps, What 
then, daughter of Lutha, travels over thy 
foul, like the dreary path a ghoft, along 
the nightly beam ?—Should the young war- 
rior fall, in the roar of his troubled fields! 
— Young virgins of Lutha arife, call back 
the wandering thoughts of Malvina. A- 
wake the voice of the harp, along my echo- 
ing vale. Then fhall my foul come forth, 
like a light from the gates of the morn, 


when clouds are rolled around them, with 


their broken fides. 

“ Dweller of my thoughts, by night, 
whofe form afcends in troubled fields, why 
doft thou ftir up my foul, thou far-diftant 
fon of the king?—Is that the fhip of my 
love; its dark courfe thro’ the ridges of 
ocean! How art thou fo fudden, Ofcar, 
from the heath of fhields ?” 

The reft of this poem, it is faid, con- 
fifted of a dialogue between Ullin and Mal- 
vina, wherein the diftrefs of the latter is 
carried to the higheft pitch. 


Now 
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Now he came to Lubar’s cave, where Fillan darkly flept: 

De ae a . à a Ee ‘ 

Bran full lay on the broken fhield : the eagle-wing is {trewed on 

winds. Bright, from withered furze, looked forth the hero’s {pear. 

—Then grief ftirred the foul of the king, like whirlwinds blacken- 

S « L- mf 10 A a 

ing on a lake, He turned his fudden ftep, and leaned on his bend- 

ing fpear. 


WHITE-BREASTED Bran came bounding with joy to the known 
path of Fingal. He came, and looked towards the cave, where the 
blue-eyed hunter lay, for he was wont to ftride, with morning, to 
the dewy bed of the roe.—It was then the tears of the king came 
down, and all his foul was dark.—But as the rifing wind rolls 
away the ftorm of rain, and leaves the white ftreams to the fun, 

oF 1: n . gd Z 
and high hills with their heads of grais: fo the returning war 
brightened the mind of Fingal. He bounded *, on his fpear, over 


Lubar, 


* The poetical hyperboles of Offian fable is unnatural, and the whole condu& 


; ; pene aihh A ; 
were, afterwards, taken in the literal fenfe, ©! the pieces injudicious. I fhall give one 


by the ignorant vulgar; and they firmly be- initance of the extravagant fictions of the 
lieved, that Fingal, and his heroes, were ‘145 bards, in a poem which they, moft 
of a gigantic ftature. There are many ex unjuftly, afcribe fian. The ftory of 
travagant fiAions founded, upon the cir- if is this:—-Ireland being threatened with 
cumfance of Fingal leaping at once over an invafion from fome part of Scandinavia, 


the river Lubar. Many of them are hand- Fingal fent Offian, Ofcar and Ca-olt, to 
ed down in tradition, The Irifh compofi- watch the bay, in which, it was expeéted, 
tions concerning Fingal invariably {peak of . the enemy was to Jand. — Ofcar, unluckily, 
him as a giant. Of thefe Hibernian poems fell afleep, before the Scandinavians appear- 
there are now many in my hands. From ed; and, great as he was, fays the Irifh 
the language, and allufions to the times in bard, he had one bad property, that no lefs 
which they were writ, I fhould fix the date could waken him, before his time, than 
of their compofition in the fifteenth and cutting off one of his finger’, or throwing 
fixteenth centuries. In fome paflages, the a great ftone againft his head; and it was 


agerous to come near him on thofe occa- 


2 


peetry is far from wanting merit, but the da 


fions, 


P O 
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Lubar, and ftruck his ecchoing fhield. His ridgy 


ward, at once, with all-their pointed {teel. 


Nor Erin heard, with fear, the found: wide they came rolling 
along. Dark Malthos, in the wing of war, looks forward from 
fhaggy brows. Next rofe that beam of light Hidalla; then the 
fide-long-looking gloom of Maronnan. Blue-fhielded Clonar lifts 
the fpear; Cormar fhakes his bufhy locks on the wind.—Slowly, 
from behind a rock, rofe the bright form of Atha. Firft appeared 
his two pointed {pears, then the half of his burnifhed fhield: like 
the rifing of a nightly meteor, over the vale of ghofts. But when 
he fhone all abroad: the hofts plunged, at once, into ftrife. The 
gleaming waves of fteel are poured on either fide. 


As meet two troubled feas, with the rolling of all their waves, 
when they feel the wings of contending winds, in the rock-fided 
firth of Lumon; along the echoing hills is the dim courfe o¢ 
ghofts: from the blaft fall the torn groves on the deep, amidft the 
foamy path of whales——So mixed the hofts!—Now Fingal; now 
Cathmor came abroad.—The dark tumbling of death is before 
them: the gleam of broken fteel is rolled on their fteps, as, loud, 


the high-bounding kings hewed down the ridge of fhields. 


fions, till he had recovered himfelf, and the enemy's army.—Thus the bard goes on, 
was fully awake. Ca-olt, who was em- till Fingal put an end to the war, by the 
ployed by Offian to waken his fon, made total rout of the Scandinavians. Puerile, 
choice of throwing the ftone againft his and even defpicable, as thefe fictions are, 
head, as the leaft dangerous expedient. yet Keating and O’Flaherty have no better 
The ftone, rebounding from the hero’s authority than the poems which contain 
head, fhook, as it rolled along, the hill for them, for all that they write concerning 
three miles round. Ofcar rofe in rage, fought Fion Mac-comnal, and the pretended mi- 
bravely, and, fingly, vanquifhed a wing of — litia of Ireland, 
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MaAronnan fell, by Fingal, laid large acrofs a ftream. The 


waters gathered by his fide, and leapt grey over his boffy fhield.— 


Clonar is pierced by Cathmor : nor yet lay the chief on earth. An 


oak feized his hair in his fall. His helmet rolled on the ground. 
By its thong, hung his broad fhield ; over it wandered his ftream- 
ng blood. ‘Tla-min * fhall weep, in the hall, and ftrike her heav- 


ing breaft, 


Nor did Offian forget the fpear, in the wing of his war. He 
ftrewed the field with dead—Young Hidalla came. Soft voice of 


* Tla-min, mildly-foft. The loves of 
Clonar and Tlamin were rendered famous 
in the north, by a fragment of a Lyric po- 
em, ftill preferved, which is afcribed to 
Offian. Be it the compofition of whom it 
will, its poetical merit may, perhaps, ex- 
cufe me, for inferting it here. It is a dia- 
Jogue between Clonar and Tla min. She 
begins with a foliloquy, which he over- 
hears. 

s€ Clonar, fon of Conglas of I-mor, 
young hunter of dun-fided roes! where art 
thou laid, amidft rufhes, beneath the paff- 
ing wing of the breeze ?—I behold thee, 
my Jove, in the plain of thy own dark 
ftreams ! The clung thorn is rolled by the 
wind, and ruftles along his fhield. Bright 
in his Jocks he lies: the thoughts of his 
dreams fly, darkening, over his face. Thou 
thinkeft of the battles of Offian, young 
fon of the ecchoing ifle ! 

4¢ Half-hid, in the grove, I fit down. 
Fly back, ye mifts of the hill. Why 
fhould ye hide her love from the blue eyes 
ef Tla-min of harps? 


CLOoNAR. 

<¢ As the fpirit, feen in a dream, flies off 
from our opening eyes, we think, we be- 
hold his bright path between the clofing 
hills; fo fled the daughter of Clun-gal, 
from the fight of Clonar of fhields. Arife, 
from the gathering of trees; blue-eyed 
Tlamin arife. 

TLAMIN. 

«© I turn me away from his fteps. Why 
fhould he know of my love! My white 
breaft is heaving over fighs, as foam on the 
dark courfe of ftreams.—But he paffes a- 
way, in his arms !—Son of Conglas, my 
foul is fad. 

CLONAR. 

‘¢ Tt was the fhield of Fingal! the voice 
of kings from Selma of harps !—My path 
is towards green Erin. Arife, fair light, 
from thy fhades. Come to the field of my 
foul, there is the fpreading of hofts. Arife, 
on Clonar’s troubled foul, young daughter 
of blue-fhielded Clungal.” 

Clungal was the chief of I-mor, one of 
the Hebrides. 


ftreamy 


Zz 
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ftreamy Clonra! Why doft thou lift the fteel >—O that we met, in 
the ftrife of fong, in thy own rufhy vale !—-Malthos beheld him 
low, and darkened as he ruthed along. On either fide of a ftream, 
we bend in the echoing ftrife—Heaven comes rolling down: 
around burft the voices of {qually winds.—Hills are clothed, at 
times, in fire. Thunder rolls in wreaths of mift.—In darknefs 
fhrunk the foe: Morven’s warriors ftood aghaft.—Still I bent over 


the ftream, amidft my whiftling locks. 


THEN rofe the voice of Fingal, and the found of the flying foe. 
I faw the king, at times, in lightning, darkly-ftriding in his might. 
I ftruck my echoing fhield, and hung forward on the fteps of Al- 
necma: the foe is rolled before me, like a wreath of fmoak. 


Tue fun looked forth from his cloud. The hundred ftreams of 
Moi-lena fhone. Slow rofe the blue columns of mift, againft the 
glittering hilA— Where are the mighty kings? *—Nor by that 
{ftream, nor wood, are they!—I hear the clang of arms !—Their 
ftrife is in the bofom of that mift.—Such is the contending of {pi- 
rits in a nightly cloud, when they ftrive for the wintry wings of 
winds, and the rolling of the foam-covered waves. 


* Fingal and Cathmor. The conduct could fuftain, with dignity, the minutia of 
of the poet, in this paflage, is remarkable. a fingle combat. ‘The throwing of a fpear, 
His numerous defcriptions of fingle com- and the braying of a fhield, as fome of our 
bats had already exhaufted the fubject. own poets moft elegantly exprefs it, con- 
Nothing new, nor adequate to our high vey no grand ideas. Our imagination 
idea of the kings, could be faid. Offan, ftretches beyond, and, confequently, de- 
therefore, throws a column of mifi over the fpifes, the defcription. It were, therefore, 
whole, and leaves the combat to the ima- well, for fome poets, in my opinion, (tho’ 
gination of the reader.—Poets have almoft itis, perhaps, fomewhat fingular) to have, 
univerfally failed in their defcriptions of fometimes, like Offian, thrown m/f over 
this fort. Not all the ftrength of Homer their fingle combats. 

Urs I RUSHED 
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I RUsHED along. The grey mift rofe.—Tall, gleaming, they 
ftood at Lubar.—Cathmor leaned againft a rock. His half-fallen 
fhield received the ftream, that leapt from the mofs above.—To- 
wards him is the ftride of Fingal: he faw the hero’s blood. His 
{word fell flowly to his fide.—He fpoke, midft his darkening 


Joye 


YIELDS the race of Borbar-duthul? Or ftill does he lift the 
{pear ? Not unheard is thy name, at Atha, in the green dwelling of 
ftrangers. It has come, like the breeze of his defart, to the ear of 
Fingal.—Come to my hill of feafts: the mighty fail, at times. 
No fire am I to low-laid foes: I rejoice not over the fall of the 
brave.—To clofe * the wound is mine: I have known the herbs of 
the hills. I feized their fair heads, on high, as they waved by their 
fecret ftreams.—Thou art dark and filent, king of Atha of ftran- 


gers. 


By Atha of the ftream, he faid, there rifes a moffy rock. On 
Mi 


^a 


1 


ot 


s head is the wandering of boughs, within the courfe of winds. 


Dark, in its face, is a cave, with its own loud rill.—There have I 
{trangers-++, when they paffed to my hall of fhells. 
Joy 


* Fingal is very much celebrated, in tra-~ Highlanders, We hear of no other dif- 


dition, for his knowledge in the virtues of 

herbs. The Irifh poems, concerning him, 

often reprefent him, curing the wounds 

which his chiefs received in battle. They 

fable concerning him, that he was in pof- 

feffion of a cup, containing the eflence of 
n 


herbs, which inftantaneou‘ly healed wounds. 


Ao 
he knowledg 
3 
f 
À 


e of curing the wounded, 


was, till of late, univerfal among the 
3 ; g 


Q 
O 


order, which required the fkill of phyfic, 
The wholfomenefs of the climate, and an 
active life, fpent in hunting, excluded dif- 
eafes. 

+ The hofpitable difpofition of Cathmor 
was unparallelled. He reflects, with plea- 
fure, even in his laft moments, on the re- 
lief he had afforded to ftrangers. The very 
tread of their feet was pleafant in his ear.— 


His 
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Joy rofe, like.a flame, on my foul: I bleft the echoing rock. Here 
be my dwelling, in darknefs; in my grafly vale. From-this I thall 
mount the breeze, that purfues my thiftle’s beard; or look down,, 
on blue-winding Atha, from its wandering mitt. 


Wuy {peaks the king of the tomb ?—-Offian! the warrior has 
failed!—Joy meet thy foul, like a ftream, Cathmor, friend of 
{trangers !—My fon, I hear the call of years; they take my {pear as 
they pafs along. Why does not Fingal, they feem to fay, reft 
within his hall? Doft thou always delight in blood? In the 
tears of the fad?—No: ye darkly-rolling years, Fingal delights not 
in blood. Tears are wintry ftreams that wafte away my foul. 
But, when I lie down to reft, then comes the mighty voice of 
war, It awakes me, in my hall, and calls forth all my fteel.—It 
fhall call it forth no more; Offian, take thou thy father’s {pear, 
Lift it, in battle, when the proud arife. 


My fathers, Offian, trace my fteps ; my deeds are pleafant to 
their eyes. Wherever I come forth to battle, on my field, are 
their columns of mift.—But mine arm refcued the feeble; the 


haughty found my rage was fire. Never over the fallen did mine 


rr 


. . 1 Sga ok te 
eye rejoice. For this *, my fathers fhall meet me, at the gates of 


His hofpitality was not pafled unnoticed by happened in that ifland, and utterly cut off 
fucceeding bards ; for,with them, it became all the real traditions concerning fo ancient 
a proverb, when they defcribed the hofpi- a period. All that we have related of the 
table difpofition of a hero, that he was like ftate of Ireland before the fifth century is of 
Cathmor of Atha, the friend of firangers, late invention, and the work of ill inform- 
It will feem ftrange, that, in all the Irifh ed fenachies and injudicious bards. 

traditions, there is no mention made of * We fee, from this paflage, that, even 
Cathmor. This muft be attributed to the in the times of Offian, and, confequently, 
revolutions and domeftic confufions which before the introduction of chrifiianity, they 
i had 
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their airy halls, tall, with robes of light, with mildly-kindled eyes, 
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But, to the proud in arms, they are darkened moons in heaven, 
which fend the fire of night, red-wandering over their face. 


Fatuer of heroes, Trenmor, dweller of eddying winds! I give 
thy {pear to Offian, let thine eye rejoice. Thee have I feen, at 
times, bright from between thy clouds ; fo appear to my fon, when 
he is to lift the fpear: then fhall he remember thy mighty deeds, 


though thou art now but a blaft. 


He gave the fpear to my hand, and raifed, at once, a ftone on 
high, to fpeak to future times, with its grey head of mois. Be- 
neath he placed a fword * in earth, and one bright bofs from his 
fhield. Dark in thought, a-while, he bends: his word, at length, 
come forth. 


Wuen thou, O ftone, fhall moulder down, and lofe thee, in 
the mofs of years, then fhall the traveller come, and whittling pafs 
away.—Thou know’ft not, feeble man, that fame once fhone on 


had fome idea of rewards and punifhments 
after death.— Thofe who behaved, in life, 
with bravery and virtue, were received, 
“ with joy, to the airy halls of their fathers ; 
but the dark in foul, to ufe the expreffion of 
the poet, were fpurned away from the habi- 
tation of heroes, to wander on all the winds. 
Another opinion, which prevailed in thofe 
times, tended not a little to make indivi- 
duals emulous to excel one another in mar- 
tial atchievements. -It was thought, that, 
in the Aall of clouds, every one had a feat, 
raifed above others, in proportion as he ex- 


celled them, in valour, when he lived— 


The fimile in this paragraph is new, and, 
if I may ufe the expreffion. of a bard, who 
alludes to it, beautifully terrible. 

Mar dhubh-reil, an croma nan fpeur, 

A thaomas teina na h’oicha, 

Dearg-fruthach, air h’aighai’ fein. 

* There are fome ftones ftill to be feen 
in the north, which were erected, as me- 
morials of fome rémarkable tranfactions 
between the ancient chiefs. — There are ge- 
nerally found, beneath them, fome piece 
of arms, and a bit of half-burnt wood. 
The caufe of plecing the laft there is not 
mentioned in tradition. 

Moilena. 
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Moi-lena. Here Fingal refigned his fpear, after the laft of his fields. 
—Pafs away, thou empty fhade; in thy voice there is no renown. 
Thou dwelleft by fome peaceful ftream ; yet a few years, and thou 
art gone. No one remembers thee, thou dweller of thick mift!— 
But Fingal fhall be clothed with fame, a beam of light to other 
times; for he went forth, in echoing fteel, to fave the weak in 
arms. 


BRIGHTENING in his fame, the king ftrede to Lubar’s founding 
oak, where it bent, from its rock, over the bright-tumbling ftream. 
Beneath it is a narrow plain, and the found of the fount of the 
rock.—Here the ftandard * of Morven poured its wreaths on the 
wind, to mark the way of Ferad-artho, from his fecret vale. 
Bright, from his parted weft, the fun of heaven looked abroad. 
The hero faw his people, and heard their thouts of joy. In broken 


ridges round, they glittered to the beam. The king rejoiced, as a 
hunter in his own green vale, when, after the {torm is rolled away, 
he fees the gleaming fides of the rocks. The green thorn fhakes 
its head in their face ; from their top, look forward the rces, 


+ Grey, at his moffy cave, is bent the aged form of Clonmal. 
The eyes of the bard had failed. He leaned forward, on his ftaff. 


Bright 


* The erecting of his ftandard on the appellation, I gave, more than once, in 
bank of Lubar, was the fignal, which my notes on the former collection of Of 
Fingal, in the beginning of the book, pro- fian’s poems. 
mifed to give to thé chiefs, who went to + The poet changes the fcene to the 
condu@ Ferad-artho to the army, fhould valley of Lona, whither Sul-malla had 
he himfelf prevail in battle. This ftand- been fent, by Cathmor, before the battle. 
ard here (and in every other part of Of- Clonmal, an aged bard, or rather druid, 
fian’s poems, where it is mentioned) is as he feems here to be endued with a pre- 
called, the fun-beam. ‘The reafon of this {cience of events, had long dwelt there, in 


a Cave, 
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Bright, in her locks, before him, Sul-malla liftened to the tale; the 
tale of the kings of Atha, in the days of old. The noife of battle 
had ceafed in his ear: he ftopt, and raifed the fecret figh. The 
fpirits of the dead, they faid, often lightened over his foul. He 
faw the king of Atha low, beneath his bending tree. 


Wuy art thou dark, faid the maid? The ftrife of arms is patt. 
Soon * fhall he come to thy cave, over thy winding ftreams. The 
fun looks from the rocks of the weft. ‘The mifts of the lake arife. 
Grey, they fpread on that hill, the rufhy dwelling of roes. From 
the mift fhall my king appear!—Behold, he comes in his arms, 
Come to the cave of Clonmal, O my beft beloved ! 


Ir was the fpirit of Cathmor, ftalking, large, a gleaming form. 
He funk by the hollow ftream, that roared between the hills.—* It 
was but the hunter, fhe faid, who fearches for the bed of the roe. 
His fteps are not forth to war; his {poufe expects him with night. 
—He fhall, whiftling, return, with the {poils of the dark-brown 
Her eyes are turned to the hill; again the ftately form 


hinds.” 
came down. She rofe, in the midft of joy. He retired in mift. 
Gradual vanith his limbs of fmoak, and mix with the mountain- 


wind.—Then fhe knew that he fell! «King of Erin art thou low!” 


7 ie ( A s Bd ah S 4 Q +A eye 
—lLet Offian forget her grief; it waftes the foul of age +. 


EVENING 


a-cave. This fcene is awful and folemn, quits the ftory of Sul-malla, is judicious, 
and calculated to throw a melancholy His fubject led him immediately to relate 
gloom over the mind. the reftoration of the family of Conar to 

* Cathmor had promifed, inthe feventh the Irifh throne; which we may confider 
book, to come to the cave of Clonmal, af- effectually done, by the defeat and death 
ter the battle was over. of Cathmor, and the arrival of Ferad-ar- 

+ The abrupt manner, in which Offan tho in the Caledonian army. ‘To purfue, 


here, 
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EvENING came down on Moi-lena. Grey rolled the ftreams of 


the land. — Loud catne forth the voice of Fingal: the beam of oaks 


arofe. The people gathered round with gladnefs; with gladnefs 
blended with fhades. They fidelong looked to the king, and beheld 


fe 


his unfinifhed joy.—Pleafant, from the way of the defart, the voice 


of mufic came. It feemed, at firft, the noife of a ftream, far-diftant 


‘on its rocks. Slow it rolled along the hill, like the ruffled wing 


of a breeze, when it takes the tufted beard of the rocks, in the 


here, the ftory of the maid of Inis-huna, 
which was foreign to the fubject, would be 
altogether inconfiftent with the rapid man- 
ner of Offian, and a breach on unity of 
time and action, one of the fundamental 
eflentials of the epopza, the rules of which 
our Celtic bard gathered from nature, not 
from the precepts of ,critics.—Neither did 
the poet totally defert the beautiful Sul-mal- 
la, deprived of her lover, and a ftranger, 
as fhe was, in a foreign land. ‘Tradition 
relates, that Offian, the next day after the 
decifive battle between Fingal and Cath- 
mor, went to find out Sul malla, in the 
valley of Lona. ‘His addrefs to her, which 
is ftill preferved, I here lay before the 
reader. 

<¢ Awake, thou daughter of Conmor, from 
the fern-fkirted cavern of Lona. Awake, 
thou fun-beam in defarts ; warriors one day 
muft fail. They move forth, like terrible 
lights; but, often; their cloud is near.— 
Go to the valley of ftreams, to the wan- 
dering of herds, on Lumon; there dwells, 
in his lazy mift, the man of many days. 
But he is unknown, Sul-malla, like the 


thiftle of the rocks of roes; it fhakes its 
grey beard, in the wind, and falls, unfeen 
of our eyes.—Not fuch are the kings of 
men, their departure is a meteor of fire, 


which pours its red courfe, from the defart,. 


over the bofom of night. 

“ He is mixed with the warriors of old, 
thofe fires that have hid their heads, At 
times fhall they come forth in fong. Not 
forgot. has the warrior failed.—He has not 
feen, Sul-malla, the fall of a beam of his 


own: no fair-haired fon, in his blood,- 


young troubler of the field.—I am lonely, 


young branch of Lumon, I may hear the 
voice of the feeble, when my ftrength fhall 


have failed in years, for young Ofcar has ° 


ceafed, on his field —* * * # 

The reft of the poem is loft; from the 
ftory of it, which is ftill preferved, we 
underftand, that Sul-malla returned to her 
own country. Sul-malla makes a confider- 
able figure in another poem of Offian ; her 
behaviour in that piece accounts for that 
partial regard with which the poet {peaks 
of her throughout Temora. 


Xx till 
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ftill feafon of night.—It was the voice of Condan, mixed with 


Carril’s trembling harp. They came, with blue-eyed Ferad-artho, 
to Mora of the ftreams. 


SuDDEN burfts the fong from our bards, on Lena: the hot 
ftruck their fhields. midft the found. Gladnefs rofe brightening on 
the king, like the beam of a cloudy day, when it rifes, on the 
green hill, before the roar of winds.—He ftruck the bofly fhield of 
kings; at once they ceafe around. The people lean forward, from 
their fpears, towards the voice of their land *.. 


Sons of Morven, fpread the feaft; fend the night away on 
fong. Ye have fhone around me, and the dark ftorm is patt. 
My people are the windy rocks, from which I fpread my eagle- 
wings, when I ruth forth to renown, and feize it on its field. —Of- 
fian, thou haft the {pear of Fingal: it is not the ftaff of a boy 
with which he ftrews the thiftle round, young wanderer of the 
field—No : it is the lance of the mighty, with which they ftretch- 


* Before I finifh: my notes, it may not tion relates, that: Fingal was but eighteen 
be altogether improper to obviate an ob- years old at the birth of his fon Offian ; 


jection, which may be made to the credibi- and that Offian.was much about the fame 


lity of the ftory of Temora, as related age, when Ofcar, his fon, was born; Of. 
by Offian. It may be afked, whether car, perhaps, might be about twenty, when 
it is probable, that Fingal could per- he was killed, in the battle of Gabhra, 
form fuch actions as are afcribed. to him in [book:1ft] fo the age of Fingal, when the 
this book, at an age when his grandfon,  decifive battle was fought between him and 
Ofcar had acquired fo much reputation in Cathmor, was juft fifty-fix years. In thofe 
arms. To this it may be anfwered, that times of activity and health, the natural 
Fingal was but very young [book 4th] ftrength and vigour of a man was little 
when he took to wife Ros-crana, who.foon abated, at fuch an age; fo that there is 
after became the mother of Offian. Offian nothing improbable in the a@ions of Fin- 
was alfo extremely young when he married gal, as related in this book. 

Ever-allin, the mother of Ofcar. ‘Fradi- 


ed 
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ed forth their hands to death. Look to thy fathers, my fon; 
they are awful beams.—With morning lead Ferad-artho forth to 
the echoing halls of Temora. Remind him of the kings of Erin; 
the ftately forms of old—Let not the fallen be forgot, they were 
mighty in the field. Let Carril pour his fong, that the kings may 
rejoice in their mift.—To-morrow I fpread my fails to Selma's 
fhaded walls; where ftreamy Duthula winds through the feats of 
TOCS.—= 


FUT’ NTs, 


CATHLIN 


run tee jj A 


CATHLIN or CLUTHA: 


AIRG SU M Sed Ah 


Aw addrefs to Malvina, the daughter of Tofcar.—The poet relates the -arrival of 


Cathlin in Selma, to folicit aid againft Duth-carmor. of -Cluba, who had killed 
Cathmol, for the fake of his daughter Laniil—Fingal declining to make a choice 
among his heroes, who were all claiming the command of the expedition; they 
retired each to his hill of ghofts; to be determined by dreams. ‘The fpirit of Tren- 
mor appears to Offian and Ofcar: they fail, from the bay of Carmona, and, on the 
fourth day, appear off the valley of Rath-col, in Inis-huna, where Duth-carmor had 
fixed his refidence.——.Offian difpatches a bard to Duth-carmor to demand battle. 
—Night comes on.—The diftrefs of Cathlin of Clutha.—Offian devolves the com- 
mand on Ofcar, who, according to the cuftom of the kings of Morven, before 
battle, retired to a neighbouring hill—-Upon the coming on of day, the battle 
joins.—Ofcar and Duth-carmor meet. The latter falls——Ofcar carries the mail and 
helmet of Duth-carmor to Cathlin, who had retired from the field. Cathlin is dif- 
covered to be the daughter of Cathmol, in difguife, who had en carried off, by 
force, by, and had made her efcape from, Duth-carmor. 


CATHLIN or CLUTHA: 


P O 


i cate 


* OME, thou beam that art lonely, from watching in the' 

C night! The {qually winds are around thee, from all their 
echoing hills. Red, over my hundred ftreams, are the light-covered 
paths of the dead. They rejoice, on the eddying winds, in the 


* The traditions, which accompany this 
poem, inform us, that both: it, and the 
fucceeding piece, went, of old,. under. the 
name of Laoi-Oi-lutha; i.e. the hymns of 
the maid of Lutha. They pretend alfo to 
fx the time of its compofition, to the 
is, during the expedition of Fergus the fon 
of Fingal, to the banks of Uifca duthon. 
In fupport of this: opinion, . the Highland 
fenachies have prefixed to this poem, an 
addrefs of Offian; to Congal the young 
fon of Fergus, which I have rejected, as 
Having no manner of conneétion with the 
reft of the pieces ——It has poetical merit ; 
and, probably, it was the opening of one 


of Offian’s other poems, tho’ the. bards in- 
judicioufly transferred it to the piece now 
before us. 

“© Congal, fon of Fergus of Durath, 
thou light between thy locks, afcend to the 
rock of Selma, to the oak of the breaker 
of fhields. Look over the bofom of night, 
it is ftreaked with the red- paths of the 
dead: look on the night of ghofts, and 
kindle, O Congal, thy foul. Be not, like 
the moon on a ftream, lonely in the midft 
of: clouds: darknefs.clofes around it ; and 
the beam departs.— Depart not, fon of Fer- 
gus, ere thou. markeft the field with thy 


fword. Afcend to the ro&k of Selma; to: 


the oak of the breaker of fhields.” 


fea= 
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feafon of night.—Dwells there no joy in fong, white hand of the 


harps of Lutha? Awake the voice of the ftring, and roll my foul 


tome. It is a ftream that has failed.—Malvina pour the fong. 


A 


I HEAR thee, from thy dart nets, in Selita, thot: ‘that watchett, 


lonely, by night! Why didft thou with-hold the fong, from Of 


fian’s failing foul? 


As the falling brook to the ear of the hunt- 


er, defcending from his ftorm-covered hill; in a fun-beam rolls 


the echoing ftream ; he hears, and fhakes his dewy locks : fuch is 
the voice of Lutha, to the friend of the fpirits of heroes.—My 
{welling bofom beats high. I look back on the days that are patft. 


night. 


Come, thou beam that art lonely, from the watching of 


£^ 


In the echoing bay of Carmona * we faw, one day, ‘thé bound- 


ing fhip.. On high, hung a broken fhield ; ba: ‘was “marked with 


* Car-mona, bay of the dark brown hills, 
an arm of the fea, in the neighbourhood 
of Selma.—In this paragraph are men- 
tioned the fignals prefented to Fingal, by 
thofe who came to demand his aid. The 
fuppliants held, in one hand, a fhield co- 
vered. with blood, and, in the other, a 
broken fpear; the firft a fymbol of the 
death of their friends, the laft an emblem 
of their own helplefs fituation, If the 
king chofe to grant fuccours, which gene- 
rally was the cafe, he reached to them the 
Joell of feafts, as a token of his hofpitality 
and friendly intentions towards them. 

It may not be difagreeable to the reader 
to lay here before him the ceremony of 
the Cran-tara, which was of a fimilar na- 
ture, and, till very- lately, ufed in the 


Highlands. When the news of an enemy 
came to the refidetice of the chief, he im- 
‘mediately killed a goat with his own fword, 
dipped the end ofan -half-burnt ‘piece. of 
wood in the blood, and gave it to one of 
his fervants, to becarried to the next ham- 
Jet. From hamlet sto hamlet this. te/fera 
was carried with the utmoft. expedition, 
and; in the fpace of a few hours, the whole 
clan were inatms, and convened in an ap- 
pointed place; the name of which was the 
only word that accompanied the delivery 
of the Cran-tara. ‘This fymbol was the 
manifefto of -the chief, by which he threat- 
ened fire and fword to -thofe of his clan, 
that did not immediately appear at his 
ftandard. 


wan- 
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wandering blood. Forward came a youth, in armour, and ftretch- 
ed his pointlefs fpear. Long, over his tearful eyes, hung loofe his 
difordered locks. Fingal gave the thell of kings. The words of 


the ftranger arofe. 


In his hall lies Cathmol of Clutha, by the winding of his own 


dark ftreams: Duth-carmor faw white-bofomed: Lanul M. and: 


pierced her father’s fide. In the rufhy defart were my fteps. 
He fled in the feafon of night. Give thine aid to Cathlin to re« 
venge his father. I fought thee not as a beam, in a land 


of clouds. Thou, like that fun, art known, king of echoing 
Selma. 


SELMA’S king looked around. In: his prefence, we rofe in 
arms. — But who fhould lift the thield? for all had claimed the war. 
The night came down; we ftrode, in filence; each to his hill 


of ghofts: that. fpirits might defcend, in our dreams, to mark us 
for the field, 


We {truck the fhield of the dead, and raifed the hum of fongs. 
We thrice called the ghofts of our fathers. We laid us down in 
dreams, 


Trenmor came, before mine eyes, the tall form of 
other years. His blue hofts were behind him in half-diftinguithed 
rows. Scarce feen is their ftrife in mitt, or their {tretching for- 
ward to deaths. I liftened; but no found was there. The forms 
were empty wind. 


+ Lanul, full-eyed, a furname which, havebeen founded on that partiality, which 
according to tradition, was beftowed on the bards have fhewn to Catblin of Clutha ; 
the daughter of Cathmol, on account of for, according to them, no falfhood could 
her beauty; this tradition, however, may . dwell in the foul of the lovely. 


Y I sTARTED 
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IsTARTED from the dream of ghofts. On a fudden blaft flew 
my whiftling hair. Low-founding, in the oak, is the departure 
of the dead. I took my fhield from its bough. Onward came 
the rattling of fteel. It was Ofcar* of Lego. He had feen his 


fathers. 


As rufhes forth the blaft, on the bofom of whitening waves ; 
fo carelefs fhall my courfe be, thro’ ocean, to the dwelling of foes. 
Thave feen the dead, my father. My beating foul is high. My 
fame is bright before me, like the ftreak of light on a cloud, when 
the broad fun comes forth, -red traveller of the fky. 


GrANDSsON of Branno, I faid; not Ofcar alone fhall meet the 
foe. Truth forward, thro’ -ocean, to the woody dwelling of he- 
roes. Let us contend, my fon, ‘like eagles, from one rock ; when 
they lift their broad wings, againft the ftream of winds.—We, 
raifed our fails in Carmona. From three fhips, they marked my 
fhield on the wave, as I looked on nightly Ton-thena “fr, red tra- 
veller between the clouds.—Four days came the breeze abroad. 
Lumon ‘came forward in mift. In winds were its hundred groves. 


* Ofcar is here called Ofcar of Lego, remarkable ftar, which, as has been men- 
from his mother being the daughter of tioned inthe feventh book of Temora, direc- 
Branno, a powerful chief, on the banks of ted the courfe of Larthonto Ireland. It feems 
that lake. It is remarkable that Offian ad- to have been well known to thofe, who 
dreffes no poem to Malvina, in which her failed on that fea, which divides Ireland 
lover Ofcar was not one of the principal from South-Britain. As the courfe of Of- 
aGors. His attention to her, after the fian was along the coaft of Inis-huna, he 
death of his fon, fhews ‘that delicacy of mentions with propriety, that ftar which 
fentiment is not confined, as fome fondly  dire&ted the voyage of the colony from that 
imagine, to our own polifhed times. country to Ireland. 


+ Ton-thena, fire of the wave, was that 
Sun- 
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Sun-beams marked, at times, its brown fide. White, leapt the 


foamy ftreams, from all its echoing rocks. 


A GREEN field, in the bofom of hills, winds filent with its own 
blue ftream. Here, midft the waving of oaks, were the dwellings 
of kings of old. But filence, for many dark-brown years, had 
fettled in graffy Rath-col * ; for the race of heroes had failed, along 
the pleafant vale.—Duth-carmor was here, with his people, dark 
rider of the wave. ‘Ton-thena had hid her head in the fky. He 


bound his white-bofomed fails. 
Rath-col, to the feats of roes. 


His courfe is on the hills of 


We came. I fent the bard, with fongs, to call the foe to fight. 
Duth-carmor heard him, with joy. The king's foul was like a 
beam of fire; a beam of fire, marked with fmoak, rufhing, varied» 
thro’ the bofom of night. The deeds of Duth-carmor were dark, 


tho’ his arm was ftrong. 


NIGHT came, with the gathering of clouds. By the beam of 
the oak we fat down. Ata diftance ftood Cathlin of Clutha. I 
faw the changing + foul of the ftranger. As fhadows fly over the 


* Rath-col, woody field, does not appear 
to have been the refidence of Duth. car- 
mor: he feems rather to have been forced 
thither by a ftorm; at leaft I fhould think 
that to be the meaning of the poet, from 
his expreffion, that Ton-thena had hid her 
bead, and that he bound his white-bofomed 
fails ; which is as much as to fay, that the 
weather was ftormy, and that Duth-carmor 
put in to the bay of Rathcol for fhelter, 


field 


+ From this circumftance, fucceeding 
bards feigned that Cathlin, who is here in 
the difguife of a young warrior, had fallen 
in love with Duth-carmor at a feaft, to 
which he had been invited by her fa- 
ther. Her love was converted into de- 
teftation for him, after he had murdered 


her father. But as thofe rain-bows of heae - 


ven are changeful, fay my authors, fpeak- 
ing of women, fhe felt the return of her 
Y 2 fore 
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field of grafs, fo various is Cathlin's :cheek. It was fair, within 


locks, that rofe on Rath-col’s wind. I did not rufh, amidtt his 


foul, with my words. I bade the fong to rife. 


Oscar of Lego, I faid, be thine the fecret hill *, to night. 
Strike the fhield, like Morven’s kings. With day, thou fhalt lead 


in war. From my rock, I hall 


fee thee, Ofcar, a dreadful form 


afcending in fight, like the appearance of ghofts amidft the ftorms 


they raife. 


Why fhould mine eyes return to the dim times of 


old, ere yet the fong had burfted forth, like the fudden rifing of 


winds? 


deeds. As the nightly rider of waves looks up to Ton-thena of 


But the years, that are paft, are marked with mighty 


beams: fo let us turn our eyes to Trenmor, the father of kings. 


WIDE, in Caracha’s echoing field, Carmal had poured his tribes. 


They were a dark ridge of waves; the grey-haired bards were 


= 


like moving foam on their face. 


with their red-rolling eyes—Nor 


former paflion, upon the approach of Duth- 
carmor’s danger—I myfelf, who think 
more favourably of the fex, muft attribute 
the agitation of Cathlin’s mind to her ex- 
tream fenfibility to the injuries done her 
by Duth-carmor: and this opinion is fa- 
voured by the fequel of the ftory. 

* This paflage alludes to the well known 
cuftom among the ancient kings of Scot- 
land, to retire from their army on the 
The ftory 
which Offian introduces in the next para- 


night preceding a battle. 


graph, concerns the fall of the Druids, of 


They kindled the ftrife around, 
alone were the dwellers of rocks; 


which I gave fome account in the diflerta- 
tion prefixed to the former colle@ion.— 
It is faid in many old poems, that the 
Druids, in the extremity of their affairs, 
had folicited and obtained aid from Scandi- 
navia. Among the auxiliaries there came 
many pretended magicians, which circum- 
ftance Offian alludes to, in his defcription 
of the fon of Loda,—Magic and incanta- 
tion could not, however, prevail ; for Tren- 
mor, affifted by the valour.of his fon Tra- 
thal, entirely broke the power of the 


Druids. 


a fon 
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a fon of Loda was there; a voice, in his own dark land, to call 


the ghofts from high. On his hill, he had dwelt, in Lochlin, 
in the midft of a leaflefs grove. Five ftones lifted, near, their 
heads. Loud roared his rufhing ftream. He often raifed his voice 
to winds, when meteors marked their nightly wings 
or 


dark-crufted moon was rolled behind her hill. N 


oO 


ghofts was he!—'They came with the found of eagle wings. They 


turned battle, in fields, before the kings of men. 


But, Trenmor, they turned not from battle; he drew forward 
the troubled war ; in its dark fkirt was Trathal, like a rifing light. 
—It was dark ; and Loda’s fon poured forth his figns, on night.— 
The feeble were not before thee, fon of other lands ! 


* THEN rofe the ftrife of kings, about the hill of night; but it 
was foft as two fummer gales, fhaking their light wings, on a lake. 
Trenmor yielded to his fon; for the fame of the king was 
heard. Trathal came forth before his father, and the foes failed, 


in echoing Caracha. The years that are paft, my fon, are marked 


with mighty deeds +. 


* * * * * * * + # sk oe 


In clouds rofe the eaftern light. The foe came forth in arms, 
The ftrife is mixed at Rath-col, like the roar of ftreams. Behold 
the contending of kings! They meet befide the oak. In gleams 


* Trenmor and Trathal. Offian in- the lofs of an epifode, which was here in- 
troduced this epifode, as an example to his troduced, with the fequel of the ftory of 
fon, from ancient times. Carmal and his Drufds. Their attachment 

+ Thofe who deliver down this poem - to it was founded on the defcriptions of 
in tradition, lament that there is a great magical inchantments which it contained, 


part of it loft. In particular they regret 


4. 
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of fteel the dark forms are loft; fuch is the meeting of meteors, 
in a vale by night: red light is fcattered round, and men forefee the 
Duth-carmor is low in blood. The fon of Offian 


ftorm. 
overcame. Not harmlefs in battle was he, Malvina hand of 


harps! 


Nor, in the field, are the fteps of Cathlin. The ftranger 
ftood by a fecret ftream, where the foam of Rath-col fkirted the 
mofly ftones. Above, bends the branchy birch, and ftrews its 
leaves, on winds. The inverted fpear of Cathlin touched, at 
times, the ftream. Ofcar brought Duth-carmor’s mail: his 
helmet with its eagle-wing. He placed them before the ftranger, 
and his words were’ heard. « The foes of thy father have 
failed. They are laid in the field of ghofts. Renown returns to 
Morven, like a rifing wind. Why art thou dark, chief of Clutha? 
Is there caufe for grief?” 


Son of Offian of harps, my foul is darkly fad. I behold the 
arms of Cathmol, which he raifed in war. Take the mail of 
Cathlin, place it high in Selma's hall; that thou mayit remember 
the haplefs in thy diftant land. 


From white breafts defcended the mail. It was the race of 
kings; the foft-handed daughter of Cathmol, at the ftreams of 
Clutha.—Duth-carmor faw her bright in the hall, he came, by 
night, to Clutha. Cathmol met him, in battle, but the hero fell. 
Three days dwelt the foe, with the maid. On the fourth fhe fled 
in arms. She remembered the race of kings, and felt her burit- 
ing foul. 


Wary, 
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Wuy, maid of Tofcar of Lutha, fhould I tell how Cathlin M 
failed? Her tomb is at rufhy Lumon, in a diftant land. Near it | 
were the fteps of Sul-malla, in the days of grief. She raifed the N 
fong, for the daughter of ftrangers, and touched the mournful | 
harp. | 


Come, from the watching of night, Malvina, lonely beam! 


SUL-MALLA 
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TH1s poem, which, properly fpeaking, is a continuation of the laft, opens with an 
addrefs to Sul-malla, the daughter of the king of Inis-huna, whom Ofian met, at 
the chace, as he returned from the battle of Rath-col. Sul-malia ins ‘Mian and 
Ofcar to a feaft, at the refidence of her father, who was then abic 


Upon hearing their name and family, fhe relates an expeditio: 
huna. She cafually mentioning Cathmor, chief of Atha, 


father againft his enemies) Offian introduces the epifode of Culg 


dronlo, two Scandinavian kings, in whofe wars Offian himfelf and Cathm 


engaged on oppofite fides—— The ftory is imperfect, a part of the original be- 
ing loft.—Oflian, warned, in a dream, by the ghoft of Trenmor, fets fail from Inis- 
huna. 


pees ae) 


SUL-MALLA or LUMON: 


v Wee moves fo ftately, on Lumon, at the roar of the 

: foamy waters? Her hair falls upon her heaving breatt. 
White is her arm behind, as flow fhe bends the bow. Why doft 
thou wander in defarts, like a light thro’ a cloudy field? The 


* The expedition of Offian to Inis- 
huna happened a fhort time before Fingal 
paffed over into Ireland, to dethrone Cair- 
bar the fon of Borbar-duthul, Cathmor, 
the brother of Cairbar, was aiding Con- 
mor, king of Inis-huna, in his wars, at 
the time that Offian defeated Duth-carmor, 
in the valley of Rath-col.. The. poem 
is more interefting, that it contains fo 
many particulars concerning thofe per- 
fonages, who make. fo. great a figure in 
Temora. 

The exact correfpondence in the man- 
ners and cuftoms of Inis-huna, as here de- 


fcribed, to. thofe. of Caledonia, leaves no 


room to doubt, that the inhabitants of both 
were originally the fame people. Some 
may alledge, that Offian might transfer, 
in his poetical defcriptions, the manners of 
his own nation to foreigners. This objec- 
tion is eafily anfwered. Why has he not 
done this with regard to the inhabitants of 
Scandinaviaf—We find the latter very 
different in their cuftoms and fuperftitions 
from the nations of Britain and Ireland. 
The Scandinavian manners are remark- 
ably barbarous and fierce, and feem to 
mark out a nation much lefs advanced in a 
ftate of civilization, than the inhabitants 
of Britain were in the times of Offian. 
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or LUMOWN: 


‘young roes are panting, by their fecret rocks—— Return, thou 
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daughter of kings; the cloudy night 1s near. 


Ir was the young branch of Lumon, Sul-malla of blue eyes. 
She fent the bard from her rock, to bid us to her feaft. Amidt 


1 


the fong we fat down, in Conmor’s echoing hall. White moved 
the hands of Sul-malla, on the trembling ftrings. Half-heard, 


amidtt the found, was the name of Atha's king: he that was ab- 


4 


fent in battle for her own green land.—Nor abfent from her foul 


was he: he came midft her thoug 


hts by night : Ton-thena looked 


in, from the fky, and faw her toffing arms. 


Tue found of the fhells had ceafed. Amidft long locks, Sul- 


malla rofe. She fpoke with bended eyes, and afked of our courfe 


thro’ feas; “for of the kings of men are ye, tall riders of the 


wave *,” 


Not unknown, I faid, at his ftreams is he, the father 


ef our race. Fingal has been heard of at Cluba, blue-eyed daugh- 


* Sul-malla ‘here difcovers the quality 
of Qfian and Ofcar, from their: ftature 
and ftately gait. Among nations, not far 
advanced in civilization, a fuperior beauty 
and ftatelinefs of perfon were infeparable 
from nobility of blood. It was from thefe 
qualities, that thofe of family were known 
by ftrangers, not from tawdry trappings of 
ftate injudicioufly thrown round ‘them. 
The caufe of this diftinguifhing property, 
muft, in fome meafure, be afcribed to their 
unmixed blood. They had no inducement 
to intermarry with the vulgar: and no 
low notions of intereft made them deviate 


from their choice, in their own fphere. 
In ftates, where luxury has been long efta- 
blifhed, I am told, that beauty of perfon 
is, by no means, the characteriftic of an- 
tiquity of family. This muft be attribut- 
ed to thofe enervating vices, which are in- 
feparable from luxury and wealth. A great 
family, (to alter a little the words of the 
hiftorian) it is true, like a river, becomes 
confiderable from the length of-its courfe, 
but, as it rolls on, hereditary diftempers, 
as well as property, flow fucceffively inte 
It. 
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ter of kings.—Nor only, at Cona's ftream, is Offian and Ofcar 


known. Foes trembled at our voice, and fhrunk in other lands. 


Nor unmarked, faid the maid 


, by Sul-malla, is the fhield of 


Morven’s king. It hangs high, in Conmor’s hall, in memory of 


the paft ; when Fingal came to Cluba, in the days of other 


Loud roared.the boar of Culdarnu, in the midft of his rock 


years. 
S 


and 


woods. Inis-huna fent her youths, but they failed; and virgins 


wept over tombs,—Carelefs went the king to Culdarnu. On his 
fpear rolled the ftrength of the woods.—He was bright, they 


faid, 


in hisdooks, the firft of mortal men.—Nor at the feaft were heard 


his words. His deeds pafled from his foul of fire, like the rolling 


of vapours from the face of the wandering fun.—Not carelefs looked 


3 


TT 


the blue eyes of Cluba on his ftately fteps. In white bofoms rofe 


the king of Selma, in midft of their thoughts by night. But the 


winds bore the ftranger to the echoing vales of his roes. 


oat 
Nor 


loft to other lands was he, like a meteor that finks in a cloud. He 
came forth, at times, in his brightnefs, to the diftant dwelling of 


foes. His fame came, like the found of winds, to Cluba’s woody 


* Too partial to our own times, we 
ware ready to mark out remote antiquity, 
as the region of ignorance and barbarifm. 


This, perhaps, is extending our prejudices 
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too far. It has been lon 
knowledge, ina great meafure, is founded 
on a free intercourfe between mankind; 
and that the mind is enlarged in propor- 
tion to the obfervations it has made upon 
tle manners of different men and nations. 


——If we look, with attention, into the hif- 


DARK- 


tory of Fingal, as delivered by Offian, we 
fhall find that he was not altogether a poor 
ignorant hunter, confined to the narrow 
corner of an ifland. His expeditions to 
all parts of Scandinavia, to the north of 
Germany, and the different ftates of Great 
Britain and Ireland, were very numerous, 
and performed under fuch a character, and 
at fuch times, as gave him an opportunity 
to mark the undifguifed manners of man- 
kind.—-War and an active life, as they 


call 
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DaRKNEss dwells in Cluba of harps: the race of kings is dit. 


tant far; in battle is Conmor 


ftreams. Nor darkening alone 


f {pears ; and Lormar, * king of 


are they; a beam, from other 


lands, is nigh: the friend of ftrangers-++ in Atha, the troubler of 


the field. High, from their mifty hills 


Erin; for he is far away, 


, look forth the blue eyes of 
diréltee of their fouls—Nor,. 


harmlefs, white hands of Erin! is. he in the fkirts of war; he rolls. 


2 3 i¢ Ps 1° i . . 
ten thoufand before him, in his 


lifta nf field. 


Nov unfeen by Offian, I faid, rufhed-Cathmor from his ftreams, 


when he poured his {trength on, I-thorno $, ifle of. many waves. 


In ftrife met two kings in I-thorno, Culgorm and Suran-dronle; : 


each from his echoing ifle, ftern hunters-of the boar! 


eall forth, by turns, alk the powers of the 
foul, prefent to us the different characters 
of men: in times of peace and quiet, for 
want of objects to exert them,. the powers 
of the mind lie concealed, in a great mea- 
fure, and we fee only artificial: paflions and 
manners.—-It is from this confideration I 
conclude, that a traveller of penetration 
could gather more genuine knowledge 
from a tour of ancient Gaul, than from the 
minute obfervation of all the artificial 
manners, and elegant refinements of mo- 
dern France. 


* Lormar was the fon of Conmor, and 


the brother of Sul-malla. After the death 
of Conmor, Lormar fucceeded him in the 
torone., 

t Cathmor, the fon of Borbar-duthul. 
It would appear, from the partiality with 


which Sul-malla fpeaks of that hero, that 
fhe had feen him, previous to his joining 
her-father's army ; tho’ tradition pofitively 
afferts, that it was, after his return, that 
the fell in love with him. 

tL I-thorno, fays tradition, was an 
ifland of Scandinavia. Init, ata hunting 
party, met Culgorm and Suran-dronlo, the 
kings of two neighbouring ifles.. They 
differed about the honour of killing a boar ; . 
and a war was kindled between them.— 
From this epifode we may learn, that the 
manners of the Scandinavians were much 
more favage and cruel, than thofe of 
Britain, _———It is remarkable, that the 
names, introduced in this ftory, are not 
of Galic original, which circumftance 
affords room to fuppofe, that it had 


foundation in true hiftory. 


THEY 
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THEY met a boar, at a foamy ftream: each pierced it with his 
fpear. They ftrove for the fame of the deed: and gloomy battle 
rofe. From ifle to ifle they fent a fpear, broken and ftained with 
blood, to call the friends of their fathers, in their founding arms. 
Cathmor came, from Bolga, to Culgorm, red-eyed king: I aided 
Suran-dronlo, in his land of boars. 


WE ruthed on either fide of a ftream, which roared thro’-a blatt- 
ed heath. High broken rocks were round, with all their bending 
trees. Near are two circles of Loda, with the ftone of power; 
where {pirits defcended, by night, in dark-red ftreams of fire. 


There, mixed with the murmur of waters, rofe the voice of aged 
men, they called the forms of night, to aid them in their war. 


* Herpiess I ftood, with my people, where fell the foamy 
{tream from rocks. ‘The moon moved red from the mountain. My 
fong, at. times, arofe. Dark, on the other fide, young Cathmot 
heard my voice; for he lay, beneath the oak, in all his gleaming 


arms. Morning came; we rufhed to fight: from wing to wing 
is the rolling of ftrife. They fell, like the thiftle’s head, beneath 


autumnal winds. 


In armour came a ftately form: I mixed my ftrokes with the 


king. By turns our fhields are pierced : loud rung our fteely mails. 
His helmet fell to the ground. In brightnefs fhone the foe. His 


* From the circumftance of Offan not Jedonians were not originally a colony of 


i 
d 


being prefent at the rites, defcribed inthe Scandinavians, as fome have imagined. 
preceding paragraph, we may fuppofe that Concerning fo remote a period, mere con- 


he held them in contempt. This diffe- jecture muft fupply the place of argument 
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rence of fentiment, with regard to reli- and poitive proois. 


gion, is a fort of argument, that the Ua- 
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eyes, two pleafant flames, rolled 
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between his wandering Wael eee 


I knew the king of Atha, and threw my fpear on earth._—Dark, we 


turned, and filent paffed to mix with other foes. 


Not fo pafled the ftrivin 


kings *. They mixed in echoing 
n y & 


[o] 
Ò 
fray; like the meeting of ghofts, in the dark. wing of. winds. 


Thro’ either breaft rufhed the fpears; nor yet lay the foes on earth. 


A rock received their fall; an 


4 


half-reclined they lay in death. 


Each held the lock of his foe; and grimly feemed to roll his eyes. 
The ftream of the rock leapt on their fhields, and.mixed below with 


blood. 


Tue battle ceafed in I-thorno. The ftrangers met in peace: 
Cathmor from Atha of ftreams, and Offian, king of harps. We 
placed the dead in earth. Our fteps were by Runar’s bay. With 
the bounding boat, afar, advanced a ridgy wave. Dark was the 
rider of feas, but a beam of light was there, like the ray of the 


fun, in Stromlo’s rolling fmoak. 


* Culgorm and Suran-dronlo, ‘The 
combat of the kings and their attitude in 
death are highly picturefque, and expref- 
five of that ferocity of manners, which 
diftinguifhed the northern nations—The 
wild melody of the verfification of the 
original, is inimitably beautiful, and very 
different from the reft of the works of 
Offian. 

+ Tradition has handed down the name 
of this princefs. The bards call her Runo- 
forlo, which has no other fort of title for 
genuine, but its not being of Galic 
al; a diftinction, which the bards 


It was the daughter 4* of Suran- 


dronlo, 


had not the art to preferve, when they 
feigned names for foreigners. The high- 
land fenachies, who very often endeavoured 
to fupply the deficiency, they thought they 
found in the tales of Offian, have given 
us the continuation of the ftory of the 
daughter of Suran-dronlo. The cataftro- 
phe is fo unnatural, and the circumftances 
of it fo ridiculoufly pompous, that, for the 
fake of the inventors, I fhall conceal 
them. 

The wildly-beautiful appearance of Ru- 
no-forlo, made a deep impreffion on a 
chief, fome ages ago, who was himfelf no 
con- 
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dronlo, wild in brightened looks. Her eyes were wandering flames, 


amidft difordered locks. Forward is her whitearm, with the fpear 
her high-heaving breaft is feen, white as foamy waves that rife, by 
turns, amidft rocks. They are beautiful, but they are terrible, and 


mariners call the winds. 


Come, ye dwellers of Loda! Carchar, pale in the midft of cl od 
Sluthmor, that ftrideft in airy halls! Corchtur, terrible in winds 


Receive, from his daughter’s fpear, the foes of Suran-dronlo. 


No fhadow, at his roaring ftreams; no mildly-looking form 
was he! When he took up his fpear, the hawks fhook their 


founding wings : for blood was poured around the {teps of 


1 


1 
CarKk- 


eyed Surandronlo. 


He lighted me, no harmlefs beam, to glitter on his ftreams. 


fe] 
Like meteors, I was bright, but I blafted the foes of Suran- 
dronl % * * * * * 
* * * * * * * * 


contemptible poet. The ftory is roman- days, he arrived at his refidence in Scot- 
tic, but not incredible, if we make allow— land.—There his paffion increafed to fuch 
ances for the lively imagination of a man 4 degree, that two of his friends, fearing 
of genius.—Our chief failing, in a ftorm, the confequence, failed to the Orkneys, to 


along one of the iflands of Orkney, faw carry to him the object of his MER 


a woman, in a boat, near the fhore, whom Upon enquiry they foon found t 

he thought, as he exprefles it himfelf, as and reed her to the enamou 
beautiful as a fudden ray of the fun, on the but mark his furprize, when, infteac 
dark-heaving deep. The verfes of Offian, ray of the fun, he faw a fkinny 


e 14] 


on the attitude of Runo-forlo, which was man, more than midd! 


Cc aged, ins ring 
fo fimilar to that of the woman in the boat, before him.— Tradition here ends the Rory: 
wrought fo much on his fancy, that he fell but it may be eafily fuppofed that the paf- 
defperately in love.— The winds, however, fion of the chief foon fubfided, 


drove him from the coaft, and, after a few 


A a 


SUL-MALLA or LUMON. 


Nor unconcerned heard Sul-malla, the praife of Cathmor of 
fhields. He was within her foul, like a fire in fecret heath, which 
awakes at the voice of the blaft, and fends its beam abroad: A- 
midft the fong removed the daughter of kings, like the foft found 
of a fummer-breeze ; when it lifts the heads of flowers, and curls 
the lakes and ftreams. 

By night came a dream to Offian; without form ftood the fha- 
dow of Trenmor. He feemed to ftrike the dim fhield, on Sel- 
ma's ftreamy rock. Irofe, in my rattling fteel; I knew that war 
was near. Before the winds our fails were fpread; when Lumon 


fhewed its ftreams to the morn. 


Come from the watching of night, Malvina, lonely beam! 
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Fingal, in one of his voyages to the Orkney iflands, was driven, by ftrefs of weather, 

into a bay of Scandinavia, near the refidence of Starno, king of Lochlin. Starno 
g, and mindful of his 
Starno gathers toge- 


invites Fingal to a feaft. Fingal, doubting the faith of the kin 


former breach of hofpitality, [Fingal, b. 3.] refufes to go. 


ther his tribes: Fingal refolves. to defend himfelf. Night coming on, Duth-ma- 


runo propofes to Fingal, to obferve the motions of the enemy.—The king himfelf 
undertakes the watch. Advancing towards the enemy, he, accidentally, comes to 
the cave of Turthor, where Starno had confined Conban-carglas, the captive daugh- 


ter of a neighbouring chief. Her ftory is imperfe&t, a part of the original being 
loft.—Fingal comes to a place of worfhip, where Starno and his fon, Swaran, con- 
fulted the fpirit of Loda, concerning the iffue of the war.—The rencounter of Fin- 
gal and Swaran.—The dudn concludes, with a defcription of the airy hall of Cruth- 


oda fuppofed to be the Odin of Scandinavia. 


DUAN* 
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/ TALE of the times of old!—Why, thou wanderer unfeen, 
£ that bendeft the thiftle of Lora,—why, thou breeze of the 


valley, haft thou left mine ear? I hear no diftant roar of ftreams, 


no found of the harp, from th 


e 
Lutha, roll back his foul to the b 


* The bards diftinguifhed thofe compo- 
fitions, in which the narration is often in- 
terrupted, by epifodes and apoftrophes, by 
the name of Dudn. Since the extinction 
of the order of the bards, it has been a 
general name for all ancient compoiitions in 
verfe.—The abrupt manner in which the 
ftory of this poem begins, may render it 


rocks! Come, thou huntrefs of 
ard. 


I LOOK 


fore be improper, to give here the trad 
tional preface, which is generally 
1 
i 


to it. 'Two years after he took 


prefixed 
t 


o wife 
Ros-crana, the daughter of Cormac, king 


of Ireland, Fingal undertook an expedition 
into Orkney, to vifit his friend Cathulla, 


king of Iniftore. After ftaying a few days 


at 
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I Look forward to Lochlin of lakes, to the dark, ridgy bay of 


U-thorno, where Fingal defcended from Ocean, from the roar of 


winds. Few are the heroes of Morven, in a land unknown !— 
Starno fent a dweller of Loda, to bid Fingal to the feaft; but the 


king remembered the paft, and all his rage arofe. 


Nor Gormal’s mofly towers, 


nor Starno fhall Fingal behold. 


Deaths wander, like fhadows, over his fiery foul. Do I forget that 
beam of light, the white-handed daughter * of kings? Go, fon of 
Loda; his words are but blafts to Fingal: blafts, that, to and fro, 


roll the thiftle, in autumnal vales. 


DUTH-MARUNO +, arm of death! Cromma-glas, of iron 
fhields ! Struthmor, dweller of battle’s wing! Cormar, whofe fhips 


at Carric-thura,the refidence of Cathulla,the 
king fet fail, to return to Scotland; but, a 
violent ftorm arifing, his fhips were driven 
into a bay of Scandinavia, near Gormal, 
the feat of Starno, king of Lochlin, his 
avowed enemy. Starno, upon the appear- 
ance of ftrangers on his coaft, fummoned 
together the neighbouring tribes, and ad- 
vanced, in a hoftile manner, towards the 
bay of U-thorno, where Fingal had taken 
fhelter. Upon difcovering who the ftran- 
gers were, and fearing the valour of Fin- 
gal, which he had, more than once, expe- 
tienced before, he refolved to accomplifh 
by treachery, what he was afraid he fhould 
fail in by open force. He invited, there- 
fore, Fingal to a feaft, at which he in- 
tended to aflaffinate him, The king pru- 


bound 


dently declined to go, and Starno betook 
The fequel of the 


ftory may be learned from the poem itfelf. 


himfelf to arms. 


* Agandecca, the daughter of Starno, 
whom her father killed, on account of her 
difcovering to Fingal, a plot laid againft 
his life. Her ftory is related, at large, in 
the third book of Fingal. 

+ Duth-maruno is a name very famous 
in tradition. Many of his great actions are 
handed down, but the poems, which con- 
tained the detail of them, are long fince loft. 
He lived, it is fuppofed, in that part of the 
north of Scotland, which is over againft 
Orkney. Duth-maruno, Cromma-glas, 
Struthmor, and Cormar, are mentioned, 
as attending Comhal, in his laft battle 
againft the tribe of Morni, in a poem, 
which 
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bound on feas, carelefs as the courfe of a meteor, on dark-rolling 
clouds! Arife, around me, children of heroes, in a land unknown. 
Let each look on his fhield, like 'Trenmor, the ruler of battles. 
“ Come down, faid the king, thou dweller between the harps. 
Thou fhalt roll this {tream away, or dwell with me in earth.” 


ArounD him they rofe in wrath.—No words came forth: they 
feized their {pears. Each foul is rolled into itfelf—At length the 
fudden clang is waked, on all their echoing fhields.—Each took his 
hill, by night; at intervals, they darkly ftood. Unequal burfts the 
hum of fongs, between the roaring wind.—Broad over them rofe the 
moon.—In his arms, came tall Duth-maruno; he from Croma- 
charn of rocks, ftern hunter of the boar. In his dark boat he 
rofe on waves, when Crumthormoth * awaked its woods. In the 
chace he fhone, among foes:—No fear was thine, Duth- 
maruno. 


Son of Comhal, he faid, my fteps thall be forward thro’ night. 
From this fhield I fhall view them, over their gleaming tribes. 
Starno, of lakes, is before me, and Swaran, the foe of {trangers. 
Their words are not in vain, by Loda’s ftone of power.—If Duth- 
maruno returns nt, his fpoufe is lonely, at home, where meet 
two roaring ftreams, on Crathmo-craulo’s plain. Around are hills, 


which is ftill preferved. It is not the work Cromma_glas, Lending and fwarthy ; Struth- 
of Offian; the phrafeology betrays it tobe mor, roaring ream; Cormar, expert at fea. 
a modern compofition. It is fomething like * Crumthormoth, one of the Orkney 
thofe trivial compofitions, which the Irifh or Shetland iflands. The name is not of 
bards forged, under the name of Offian, in — Galic original. It was fubje& to its own 
the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries. petty king, who is mentioned in one of 
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with their woods; the ocean is rolling near. My fon looks on 


(creaming {ea-fowl, young wanderer of the field. Give the head 


of a boar to Can-dona*, tell him of his father’s joy, when the 
Joy 


briftly ftrength of I-thorno rolled on his lifted {pear. 


* Cean-daona, head of the people, the 
fon of Duth-maruno. He became. after- 
wards famous, in the expeditions of Offian, 
after the death of Fingal. The tradition- 
al tales concerning himare very numerous, 
and, from the epithet, in them, beftowed 
on him (Candona of bears) it would ap- 
pear, that he applied himfelf to that kind 


of hunting, which his father, in this para- 


S3 
graph, is fo anxious to recommend, to him. 
As Lhave mentioned the-traditional tales of 
the Highlands, it. may not be improper 
here, to give fome account of them. Af- 
LL, 
ter the expulfion of the bards, from the 
>be 
houfes of the chiefs, they, being an indo- 
lent race of men,. owed all their fubfiftence 
to the generofity of the vulgar, whom they 
diverted with repeating the compofitions of 
their predeceflors, and running up.the ge- 
nealogies of their entertainers to the family 
of their chiefs. As this fubject was, how- 


ad tah ta siete 
ever, foon exhaufted, they were obliged to 
have recourfe to invention, and form ftories 
have recourie to Invention, ai orm itor! 


havine no foundation in fact which were 
cS ats ce | 
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fwallowed, with great credulity, by an ig- 
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rant multitude. By frequent repeating, 


the fable gitew upon their hands, and, as 


each threw in whatever circumftance he 


thought conducive to raife the admiration 
S 


of his hearers, the ftory became, at laft, 
fo devoid of all probability, that even the 
vulgar themfelves did not believe it. They, 
however, liked the tales fo well, that the 
bards found their advantage in turning pro- 
fefled, tale-makers. They then launch- 
ed out into the wildeft regions of fiction 
and romance. 1 firmly believe, there are 
more ftories of giants, enchanted caftles, 
dwarfs, and palfreys, in the Highlands, than 
in any country in Europe. Thefe tales, it 
is certain, like other romantic compofitions, 
have many things in them unnatural, and, 
confequently, difguftful to true tafte, but, 
I know not how it happens, they command 
attention more. than any other fiGions 
I ever met with.—The extream length of 
thefe pieces is very furprifing, fome of them 
requiring. many days to repeat them, but 
fuch hold they take of the memory, that 
few circumftances, are ever omitted by thofe 
who have received them only from oral tra- 
dition: What is ftill more amazing, 
the very language of the bards is ftill 
preferved, It is curious to fee, that the 
defcriptions of magnificence, introduced 
in thefe tales, is even fuperior to all the 


pompous oriental fictions of the kind. 


Nort 
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Nor forgeting my fathers, faid Fingal, I have bounded over 


fidgy feas: theirs: was the times of danger, in the days of old. 


Nor gathers darknefs on me, before foes, tho’ I am young, in my 


r 


locks.—Chief of Crathmo-craulo, the field of night is mine. 


He. rufhed, in all his arms, 


wide-bounding over Turthor's 


ftream, that fent its fullen roar, by night, thro’ Gormal's mifty 


vale.—A moon-beam glittered on a rock; in the midft, ftood a 


ftately form; a form with floating locks, like Lochlin’s white- 


bofomed maids.—Unequal are her fteps, and fhort: fhe throws a 


broken fong on wind. At times fhe toffes her white arms: for 


grief is in her foul. 


TorcuL-TOoRNO *, of aged locks! where now are thy fteps, 
by Lulan? thou haft failed, at thine own dark ftreams, father of 


* Torcul-torno, according to tradition, 
was king of Crathlun, a diftrict in Sweden. 
The river Lulan ran near the refidence of 
Torcul-torno. There is a river in Sweden, 
ftill called Lula, which is probably the fame 
with Lulan. ‘The war between Starno and 
Torcul-torno,which terminated in the death 
of the latter, had its rife at a hunting party. 
Starno being invited, in a friendly manner, 
by Torcul-torno, both kings, with their 
followers, went to the mountains of Stiva- 
mor, to hunt. A boar rufhed from the 
wood before the kings, and Torcul-torno 
killed it. Starno thought this behaviour 
a breach upon the privilege of guefts, who 
were always honoured, astradition exprefles 
it, with the danger of the chace. A quarrel 


arofe, the kings came to battle, with all 


their attendants, and the party of Torcul- 
torno were totally defeated, and he himfelf 
flain, Starno purfued his vi&ory, laid 
walte the diftri& of Crathlun, and, coming 
to the refidence of Torcul-torno, carried 
off, by force, Conban-carglas, the beauti- 
ful daughter of his enemy. Her he con- 
fined in a cave, near the palace of Gormal, 
where, on account of her cruel treatment, 
fhe became diftra&ted, 

The paragraph, juft now before us, is 
the fong of Conbanecarglas, at the time 
fhe was difcovered by Fingal. It is in Ly- 
ric meafure, and fet to mufic, which is 
wild and fimple, and fo inimitably fuited to 
the fituation of the unhappy lady, that few 
can hear it without tears. 


Bb Conban- 
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Conban-carglas ! But I behold thee, chief of Lulan, fporting 
by Loda's hall, when the dark-fkirted night is rolled along the 
{ky. 


Tou, fometimes, hideft the moon, with thy fhield. I have 
(een her dim, in heaven. Thou kindleft thy hair into meteors, and 
faileft along the night—-Why am I forgot, in my cave, king of 
fhaggy boars! Look, from the hall of Loda, on lonely Conban- 


carglas. 


cc Wuo art thou, faid Fingal, voice of night?” She, trem- 
bling, turned away. “ Who art thou, in thy darknefs ?” She 
fhrunk into the cave. The king loofed the thong from her 
hands; he afked about her fathers. 


TorcuL-ToRNo, fhe faid, once dwelt at Lulan’s foamy ftream: 
he dwelt but, now, in Loda’s hall, he fhakes the founding 
fhell. He met Starno of Lochlin, in battle; long fought the dark- 
eyed kings. My father fell, at length, blue-fhielded Torcul- 


torno. 


By a rock, at Lulan’s ftream, I had pierced the bounding roe. 
My white hand gathered my hair, from off the ftream of winds. 
I heard a noife. Mine eyes were up. My foft breaft rofe on high. 
My ftep was forward, at Lulan, to meet thee, Torcul-torno ! 


Ir was Starno, dreadful king ! His red eyes rolled on Con- 
ban-carglas. Dark waved his fhaggy brow, above his gathered 
{mile. Where is my father, I faid, he that was mighty in war? 
Thou are left alone among foes, daughter of Torcul-torno! 


2 | Hr 
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He took my hand. He raifed the fail. In this cave he placed 
me dark. At times, he comes, a gathered mift. He lifts, before 
me, my father’s fhield. Often pafies a beam * of youth, far-dif- 
tant from my cave. He dwells lonely in the foul of the daughter 
of Torcul-torno. 


DauGurTer of Lulan, faid Fingal, white-handed Conban-car- 
glas ; a cloud, marked with ftreaks of fire, is rolled along the foul. 
Look not to that dark-robed moon; nor yet to thofe’ meteors of 
heaven; my gleaming fteel is around thee, daughter of Torcul- 
torno, 


Ir is not the fteel of the feeble, nor of the dark in foul. The 
maids are not fhut in our + caves of ftreams; nor tofling their 
white arms alone. They bend, fair within their locks, above the 
harps of Selma. Their voice is not in the defart wild, young light 
of Torcul-torno. 

* * * * * * * aun % *$ * 
*% 

FINGAL, again, advanced his fteps, wide thro’ the bofom of 
night, to where the trees of Loda fhook amidft {qually winds. 
Three ftones, with heads of mofs, are there; a ftream, with 


* By the beam of youth, it afterwards ap- ‘than the latter. This diftinG@tion is fo 
pears, that Conban-carglas means Swaran, much obferved throughout the poems of 
the fon of Starno, with whom, during her Offian, that there can be no doubt, tl 
eonfinement, fhe had fallen in love. 


lat 
he followed the real manners of both na- 


+ From this ~contraft, which Fingal tions in his own time. At the clofe of 
draws, between his own nation, and the the fpeech of Fingal, 
inhabitants of Scandinavia, we may learn, of the original loft, 
that the former were much lefs barbarous 


there isa great part 


SHER: foaming 
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foaming courfe ; and dreadful, rolled around them, is the dark-ted 
cloud of Loda. From its top looked forward a ghoft, ‘half-formed 
of the fhadowy fmoak. He poured his voice; ‘at times, amidft the 
roaring ftream.—Near, bending beneath a blafted tree, two heroes 
received his words: Swaran of the lakes, and Starno foe of ftrans 
gers.—On their dun fhields, they darkly leaned: their fpears are 
forward in night. Shrill founds the blaft of darknefs, in Starno’s 


floating beard. 


Tury heard the tread of Fingal. The warriors rofe in 
arms.  “ Swaran, lay that wanderer low, faid Starno, in his pride. 
Take the fhield of thy father; itis a rock in war.”——Swaran threw 
his gleaming fpear: it ftood fixed in Loda’s tree. Then came the 
foes forward, with fwords. They mixed their rattling fteel.. Thro’ 
the thongs of Swaran’s fhield rufhed the blade * of Lurio. . The 
fhield fell rolling on earth. Cleft the helmet-+ fell down. -Fin- 
gal ftopt the lifted fteel. Wrathful ftood Swaran, unarmed. He 
rolled his filent eyes, and threw his fword on earth. Then, flow- 
ly ftalking over the ftream, he whiftled as he went. 


Nor unfeen of his father is Swaran. Starno turned away in 
wrath. His fhaggy brows waved dark, above his gathered rage. 
He ftruck Loda’s tree, with his fpear ; he raifed the hum of fongs. 
—They came to the hoft of Lochlin, each in his own dark path ; 


like two foam-covered ftreams, from two rainy vales. 


* The {word of Fingal, fo called from viour of Fingal is always confiftent with 
its maker, Luno of Lochlin. that generofity of fpirit which belongs to a 
4 The helmet of Swaran. The beha- hero, He takes advantage of a foe difarmed.. 


I To 
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To Turthor’s plain Fingal returned. Fair-rofe the beam of the 
eaft. It fhone on the fpoils of Lochlin in the hand of the king. 


N je Pi | id acl, IE + ot 1 et hes S TM 
From her cave came forth, in her beauty, the daughter of Tor- 


1 A 
cul-torno. She gat 
her fong. The fong o 


dwelt. 


Sue faw Starno’s bloody fhield. Gladnefs rofe, a light, on her 
face. She faw the cleft helmet of Swaran*; fhe fhrunk, darken- 


<“ Art thou fallen, by thy hundred ftreams, 


ed, from the king. 


O love of Conban-carglas ! ” 


* * * * * ok % 
& EA * * * 


U-ruorno, that rifeft in waters; on whofe fide are the meteors 
of night! I behold the dark moon defcending behind thy echoing 
woods. On thy top dwells the mifty Loda, the houfe of the fpi- 
tits of men.—In the end of his cloudy hall bends forward Cruth- 
loda of fwords. His form is dimly feen, amidft his wavy mitt. 
His right-hand is on his fhield: in his left is the half-viewlefs 
fhell. The roof of his dreadful hall is marked with nightly 


fires. 


* Conban-carglas, from feeing the hel- ed by the fuppofed death of her lover.— 
met of Swaran bloody in the hands of Fin- The defcription of the airy hall of Loda 
gal, conjectured, that that hero was kill- (which is fuppofed to be the fame with that 
ed.—A part of the original is loft. It ap- of Odin, the deity of Scandinavia) is more 
pears, however, from the fequel of the piturefque and defcriptive, than any in the 
poem, that the daughter of Torcul-torno Edda, or other works of the northern Scal- 


did not long furvive her furprize, occafion- ders. 


THE 
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THE race of Cruth-loda advance, a ridge of formlefs fhades. 
He reaches the founding fhell, to thofe who fhone in war; but, 
between him and the feeble, his fhield rifes, a cruft of darknefs. 
He is a fetting meteor to the weak in arms.—Bright, as a rain- 


bow on ftreams, came white-armed Conban-carglas. 


* * * * * * 


CAT H-L OD A; 


DUAN SECOND. 


sols gean 
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FINGAL returning, with day, devolves the command of the army on Duth-maruno, 
who engages the enemy, and drives them over the ftream of Turthor. Fingal, af- 
ter recalling his people, congratulates Duth-maruno on his fuccefs, but difcovers, 


that that hero was mortally wounded in the engagement.—Duth-maruno dies. Ul- 


lin, the bard, in honour of the dead, introduces the epifode of Colgorm and Stri- 


na-dona, with which the duan concludes. 


O 


DUAN SECOND. 


Here art thou, fon of the king, faid dark-haired Duth- 
maruno? Where haft thou failed, young beam of Selma? 

—He returns not from the bofom of night! Morning is fpread 
U-thorno: in his mift is the fun, on his hill.—Warriors, lift the 
fhields, in my prefence. He mutt not fall, like a fire from heaven, 
whofe place is not marked on the ground. 


He comes, like an 
eagle, from the fkirt of his fqually wind! In his hand are the fpoils 
of foes.—King of Selma, our fouls were fad. 


Near us-are the foes, Duth-maruno. They come forward, 
like waves in mift, when their foamy tops are feen, at times, above 
the low-failing vapour.—The traveller fhrinks on his journey, and 
knows not whither to fly—No trembling travellers are we !—Sons 

Cc of 
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of heroes call forth the fteel.—Shall the fword of Fingal arife, or 


fhall a warrior lead ? 


* Tur deeds of old, faid. Duth-maruno, are, like paths to our 
eyes, . O Fihgal. Broad-fhielded’Trenmor, is ftill feen}. amidtthis 
own dim years. Nor feeble was the foul of the king. There, no 


dark deed wandered in fecret. 


the tribes, to graffy Colglan-crona. 


From their hundred ftreams came 


Their chiefs were before them. 


Fach ftrove to lead the war. Their fwords were often half-un- 


fheathed. Red rolled their eyes of rage. Separate they ftood, 


and humméd_their furly,fongs. 


«© Why fhould they yield to 


each other? their fathers were equal in war.” 


TRENMOR was there, with his people, ftately in youthful locks. 
He faw the advancing foe) “Whe gricfof his foul arofe. He bade 


* In this fhort epifode we have a very 
probable account given us, of the origin 
of monarchy in Caledonia. The Cail, ot 
Gauls, who poflefled the countriés ‘to the 
north of the -Firth of Edinburgh, were, 
originally,.a number of diftin@tribes, sor 
clans, each fubje€t to its own, chief, who 
was free and independent of any other 
power. When the Romans invaded them, 
the common danger might, perhaps, have 
induced thofe regu/i to join together, but, 
as they were unwilling to yield to the com- 
mand of one of their own number, their 
battles were ill-conduéted, and, confe- 
quently, unfuccefsful.—Trenmor was the 
firft who reprefented to the chiefs, the bad 
confequences of carrying on their wars in 
this irregular manner, and advifed, that 


o 
he 


they themfelves fhould alternately lead in 
battle. “They did fo, but they were unfuc- 
cefsful. When it came to Trenmor’s turn, 


he-totally defeated the enemy, -by his fupe- 


rior-valour and conduct, which gained him 


{uch an interefl among.the tribes, that he, 
and his family after him, were regarded as 
kings; or, to ufe the poet's expreffion, the 
words of power rufhed forth from Selna of 
kings. —T he regal authority, however, ex- 
cept in time of war, was but inconfider- 
able ; for every chief, within his own-dif- 
trict, was abfolute and independent.—From 
the fcene of the battle in this epifoce, 
(which was in the valley of Crona, alittle 
to the north of Agricola’s wall) T fhould 
fupofe, that the encmies of the Caledoni- 
ans were the Romans, or provincial Britons, 


the 
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the chiefs to lead, by turns : they led, but they were rolled away. 


—From his own mofly hill, blue-fhielded Trenmor came down. 
He led wide-fkirted battle, and the ftrangers failed. —Around him 
the dark-browed warriors came: they ftruck the fhield of joy. 


Like a pleafant gale, the words of power rufhed forth from Selma 


of kings. But the chiefs led, by turns, in war, till mighty danger 


rofe: then was the hour of the king to conquer in the field. 


“ Nor unknown, faid Cromma-glas * of fhields, are the deeds 


of our fathers.—But who fhall now lead the war, before the race 
of kings? Mift fettles on thefe four dark hills: within it let each 
warrior ftrike his fhield. Spirits may defcend in darknefs, and mark 


us for the war.” 


* In tradition, this Cromma-glas makes 
a great figure in that battle which Comhal 
loft, together with his life, to the tribe of 
Morni. I have juft now, in my hands, an 
Irifh compofition, of.a very modern date, 
as appears from the language, in which ail 
the traditions, concerning that decifive en- 
gagement, are jumbled together, In juf- 
tice to the merit of the poem, I fhould 
have here prefented to the reader a tranfla- 
tion of it, did not the bard mention fome 
circumftances very ridiculous, and others 
altogether indecent. Morna, the wife of 
Comhal, had a-principal hand in all the 
tranfactions previous to the defeat and death 
of her hufband; fhe, to ufe the words of 
the bard, who was the guiding flar of the 
women of Erin. The bard, it is to be hoped, 


They went, each to his hill of mift. Bards 
marked the founds of the fhields. 


maruno. ‘Thou mutt lead in war. 


Loudeft rung thy bofs, Duth- 


mifreprefented the ladies of his country, 
for Morna’s behaviour was, according to 
him, fo void of all decency and vir- 
tue, that it cannot be fuppofed, they had 
chofen her for their guiding ftar. The 


po:m confifts of many ftanzas. The Jan- 


guage is figurative, and the numbers har- 
monious ; but the piece is fo full of ana- 
chronifms, and fo unequal in its com- 
pofition, that the author, moft undoubt- 
edly, was either mad, or drunk, when he 
wrote it.——-It is worthy of being re- 
marked, that Comhal is, in this poem, 
very often called, Comhal na bh’ Albin, of 
Comhal of Albion, which fufficiently demon 
ftrates, that the allegations of Keating and 
O Flaherty, concerning Fion Mac-Ccmnal, 
are but of late invention, 


Ci ers LIKE 
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cer the murmur of waters, the race of U-thorno came down: 
Starno led the battle, and Swaran of ftormy ifles. They looked 
forward from iron fhields, like Cruth-loda fiery-eyed, when he 
looks from behind the darkened moon, and ftrews his figns on 
night. 


Tue foes met by Turthor’s ftream. They heaved like ridgy 
waves. Their echoing ftrokes are mixed. Shadowy death flies 
over the hofts. They were clouds of hail, with fqually winds in 
their fkirts. Their thowers are roaring together. Below them 


fwells the dark-rolling deep. 


Srrire of gloomy U-thorno, why fhould I mark thy wounds ? 
Thou art with the years that are gone ; thou fadeft on my foul. 
Starno brought forward his fkirt of war, and-Swaran his own dark 
wing. Nor a harmlefs fire is Duth-maruno’s fword.—Lochlin is 
rolled over her ftreams. ‘The wra‘hful kings are folded in thoughts. 
They roll their filent eyes, over the flight of their land.—The horn 
of Fingal was heard; the fons of woody Albion returned. But 
many lay, by Turthor’s ftream, filent in their blood. 


Curer of Crom-charn, faid the king, Duth-maruno, hunter of 
boars! not harmlefs returns my eagle, from the field of foes. For 
this white-bofomed Lanul fhall brighten, at her ftreams; Can- 
dona fhall rejoice, at rocky Crathmo-craulo. 


CoLcoRrM *, replied the chief, was the firft of my race in Al- 
bion; Colgorm, the rider of ocean, thro’ its watry vales. He flew 


his 


* The family of Duth-maruno, it ap- or, at leaft, from fome of the northern 


pears, came originally from Scandinavia, ifles, fubje&, in chief, to the kings of 
Lochlin. 
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his brother in I-thorno : he left the land of his fathers. He chofe 
his place, in filence, by rocky Crathmo-craulo. His race came 
forth, in their years; they came forth to war, but they always fell. 
The wound of my fathers is mine, king of echoing ifles ! 


He drew an arrow from his fide. He fell pale, in a land un- 
known. His foul came forth to his fathers, to their ftormy ille. 
There they purfued boars of mift, along the fkirts of winds — 
The chiefs ftood filent around, as the ftones of Loda, on their hill. 
The traveller fees them, thro’ the twilight, from his lonely path. 
He thinks them the ghofts of the aged, forming future wars. 


NIGHT came down, on U-thorno. Still ftood the chiefs in their 
grief. The blaft hifled, by turns, thro’ every warrioi’s hair.—Fin- 
gal, at length, burfted forth from the thoughts of his foul. He 
called Ullin of harps, and bade the fong to rife.—No falling fire, 
that is only feen, and then retires in night; no departing meteor 
was Crathmo-craulo’s chief. He was like the ftrong-beaming fun, 
long rejoicing on his hill. Call the names of his fathers, from 
their dwellings old. 


I-rHorno*, faid the bard, that rifeft midft ridgy feas! Why is 
thy head fo gloomy, in the ocean’s mift? From thy vales came 


forth 


Lochlin. The Hizhland fenachies, who 
never miffed to make their comments on, 
and additions to, the works of Offian, have 
given us a long lift of the anceftors of 
Duth-maruno, and a particular account of 
their actions, many of which are of the 
marvellous kind. One of the tale makers 


of the north has chofen for his hero, Starn- 
mor, the father of Duth-maruno, and, 
confidering the adventures thro’ which he 
has led him, the piece is neither difagree- 
able, nor abounding with that kind of fic- 
tion, which fhocks credibility. 

* This epifode is, in the original, ex- 


tremely 
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forth a race, fearlefs as thy ftrong-winged éagles; the race of Col- 
gorm of iron thields, dwellers of Loda’s hall. 


In Tormoth’s refounding ifle, arofe Lurthan, ftreamy hill. It 


bent its woody head above a filent vale. There, at foamy Cru- 


ruth’s fource, dwelt Rurmar, hunter of boars. His daughter was 


fair as a fun-beam, white-bofomed Strina-dona ! 


Many a king of heroes, and hero of iron fhields ; many a youth 


of heavy locks came to Rurmar’s echoing hall. They came to 


woo the maid, the ftately huntrefs of Tormoth wild.—But thou 
lookeft carelefs from thy fteps, high-bofomed Strina-dona ! 


Ir on the heath the moved, her breaft was whiter than the 
down of Cana *; if on the fea-beat fhore, than the foam of the 
rolling ocean. Her eyes were two ftars of light; her face was 
heaven's bow in fhowers; her dark hair flowed round it, like the 
{treaming clouds.—Thou wert the dweller of fouls, white-handed 


Strina-dona ! 


tremely beautiful. It is fet to that wild 
kind of mufic, which fome of the High- 
landers diftinguifh, by the title of Fan Oi- 
marra, or, the Song ef mermaids. Some 
part of the air is abfolutely infernal, but 
there are many returns in the meafure, 
which are inexpreflibly wild and beautiful. 
From the genius of the mufic, I fhould 
think it came originally from Scandinavia, 
for the fictions delivered down concerning 
the Oi-marra, (who are reputed the authors 
of the mufic) exa@ly correfpond with the 
notions of the northern nations, concerning 


their dra, or, goddeffes of death. —Of all 
the names in this epifode, there is none of 
a Galic original, except Strina-dona, which 
fignifies, the fire of herces. 

* The Cana is a certain kind of grafs, 
which grows plentiful in the heathy mo- 
rafles of the north. Its ftalk is of the 
reedy kind, and it carries a tuft of down, 
very much refembling cotton. It is excef- 
fively white, and, confequently, often in- 
troduced by the bards, in their fimilies con- 
cerning the beauty of women. 


CoLGoRM 
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CoLGoRrM came, in his fhip, and Corcul-Suran, king of fhells. 
The brothers came, from I-thorno, to woo the fun-beam of Tor- 
moth's ifle. She faw them in their echoing fteel. Her foul was 
fixed on blue-eyed Colgorm.—Ul-lochlin's * nightly eye looked in, 


and faw the toffing arms of Strina-dona. 


WRATHFUL the brothers frowned. ‘Their flaming eyes, in fi- 
lence, met. They turned away. They ftruck their fhields. 
Their hands were trembling on their fwords. They rufhed into 


the ftrife of heroes, for long-haired Strina-dona. 


Corcur-suRAN fell in blood. On his ifle, raged the ftrength 
of his father. He turned Colgorm, from I-thorno, to wander on 
all the winds.—In Crathmo-craulo’s rocky field, he dwelt, by a 
foreign ftream. Nor darkened the king alone, that beam of light 
was near, the daughter of echoing Tormoth, white-armed Strina- 
dona. 

* * * * SA 


* Ul-lochlin, the guide to Lochlin; the fo different from, and the ideas fo unwor- 
name of a ftar. thy of, Offian, that I have rejefted it, as 


+ The continuation of this epifode is an interpolation by a modern bard, 


2 


juft now in my hands; but the language is 
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Ossian, after fome general reflections, defcribes. the fituation of Fingal, and’ the pof- 
tion of the army of Lochlin.—The converfation of Starno and Swaran,—The epi- 


fode of Cormar-trunar and Foinar-bragal.—Starno, from his own example, recom- 


mends to Swaran, to furprize Fingal, who had retired alone to a neighbouring hill. 


Upon Swaran’s refufal, Starno undertakes the enterprize himfelf, is overcome, and: 


taken prifoner, by Fingal.—He is difmiffed, after a fevere reprimand for his cruelty. 


A 


DUAN THIRD. 


y Hence is the ftream of years? Whither do they roll along? 


Where have they hid, in mift, their many-coloured fides ? 
Ì1 look into the times of old, but they feem dim to Offian’s eyes, 
like refleted moon-beams, on a diftant lake. Here rife the red 
beams of war !—There, filent, dwells a feeble race! They mark 
no years with their deeds, as flow they pafs along.—Dweller be- 
tween the fhields ; thou that awakeft the failing foul, defcend from 
thy wall, harp of Cona, with thy voices three! Come with that 
which kindles the paft: rear the forms of old, on their own dark- 
brown years ! 


* UtTuorno, hill of ftorms, I behold my race on thy fide. 
Fingal is bending, in night, over Duth-maruno’s tomb. Near 
hint 

* The bards, who were always ready to poems of Offian, have inferted a great ma- 


fupply what they thought deficient in the ny incidents between the fecond and third 
Dd 2 dudn 
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A 


him are the fteps of his heroes, hunt 


thor’s 
kings ftood on two hills ; the 
fhields. 


ing in the weit. 


{tream the hoft of Lochlin 


They looked Le on 
Cruth-loda bends from high, 


ID O D s he 


q 4 
ers of the boar 


r.—By Tur- 


ay n fhades. The wrathful 
ooked forward from their bofly 
o ftars of night, red-wander- 


5 


like a tite me- 


teor in clouds. He fends abroad the winds, and marks them, with 


Starno forefaw, tha 


his figns. 


war. 


He twice ftruck the tree 


He hummed a furly fong; 


dudn of Cath-loda. Their interpolations 
are fo eafily diftinguifhed from the genuine 
remains of Offian, that it took me very 
little time to mark them out, and totally to 
reject them. If the modern Scotch and 
Irifh-bards have fhewn any judgment, it is 
in a(cribing their ewn compofitions to 
names of antiquity, for, by that means, 


they themfelves have efcaped that contempt, 


which the authors of fuch futile perform- — 


ances muft, neceflarily, have met with, 
from people’ of true tafte.—I was led into 
this obfervation, by an Irifh poem, juft now 
before me. It concerns a defcent made by 
Swaran, king of Lochlin, on Ireland, and 
is the work, fays the traditional preface 
prefixed to it,- of Offian Mac-Fion. It 
however appears, from feveral pious ejacu- 
lations, that it was rather the compolition 
of fome good pricft, in the fifteenth or {ix- 
teenth century, for he fpeaks, with great 
devotion, of pilgrimage, and more particu- 


* 


rs D as EN fha a n 
t Morven's king 


in wrath. 
and heard his hair in wind. 


was never to yield in 


He rufhed before his fon. 
Turned * 


from 
larly, of the blue-eyed daughters of the con- 
vent. Religious, however, as this poet 


was, he was not. altogether decent, in the 
fcenes he introduces between Swaran and 
the wife of Congcullion, both of whom he 
reprefents as giants. It happening unfor- 
tunately, that Congcullzon was only of a 
moderate ftature, his wife, without hefita- 
tion, preferred Swaran, as a more adequate 
match for her own gigantic fize. From this 
fatal preference proceeded fo much mifchicf, 
that the good poet altogether loft fight of 
his principal aétion, and he ends the piece, 
with an advice to men, in the choice of 
their wives, which, however good it may 
be, I fhall leave concealed in the obfcurity 
of the original. 

* The furly attitude of Starno and 
Swaran is well weil to their fierce and 
uncomplying difpofitions. Their characters, 
at firft fight, aa little different ; but, up- 
on examination, we find, that the poet has 

dexteroufly 
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from one another, they ftood, like two oaks, which different winds 
had bent ; each hangs over its own loud rill, and fhakes its boughs 
in the courfe of blafts. 


ANNIR, faid Starno of lakes, was a fire that confumed of old. 
He poured death from his eyes, along the ftriving fields. His joy 
was in the fall of men. Blood, to him, was a fummer ftream, 
that brings joy to withered vales, from its own mofly rock.—He 
came forth to the lake Luth-cormo, to meet the tall Corman- 
trunar, he from Urlor of ftreams, dweller of battle's wing. 


Tue chief of Urlor had come to Gormal, with his dark-bofomed 
fhips; he faw the daughter of Annir, white-armed Foinar-bragal. 
He faw her: nor carelefs rolled her eyes, on the rider of ftormy 
waves. She fled to his fhip in darknefs, like a moon-beam thro’ a 
nightly vale—Annir purfued along the deep; he called the winds 
of heaven.—Nor alone was the king; Starno was by his fide. 
Like U-thorno’s young eagle, I turned my eyes on my father. 


WE came to roaring Urlor. With his people came tall Corman- 
trunar. We fought; but the foe prevailed. In his wrath ftood 
Annir of lakes. He lopped the young trees, with his fword. His 
eyes rolled red in his rage. I marked the foul of the king, and I 
retired in night. From the field I took a broken helmet: a 
fhield that was pierced with fteel: pointlefs was the fpear in my 
hand. I went to find the foe. 


dexteroufly diftinguifhed between them. vage, was lefs bloody, and fomewhat tinc- 
They were both dark, ftubborn, haugh- tured with generofity. It is doing injuftice 
ty and referved ; but Starno was cunning, to Offian, to fay, that he has not a great 
revengeful, and crue], to the higheft de- variety of characters, 

gree; the difpofition of Swaran, though fa- 


On 
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On'a rock fat tall Corman-trunar, befide his burning oak; and, 
near him, beneath a tree, fat deep-bofomed Foinar-bragal. f 
threw my broken fhield before her; and fpoke the words of peace. 
—Befide his rolling fea, lies Annir of many lakes. The king 
was pierced in battle ; and Starno is to raife his tomb. Me, a fon of 
Loda, he fends to white-handed Foinar-bragal, to bid her fend a 


lock from her hair, to reft with her father, in earth.—And thou 


* BURSTING into tears, fhe rofe, and tore a lock from her hair; 
a lock, which wandered, in the blaft, along her heaving breaft.— 
Corman-trunar gave the fhell; and bade me to rejoice before him. 
—I refted in the fhade of night; and hid my face in my helmet 
deep.—Sleep defcended on the foe. I rofe, like a ftalking ghoft. 
I pierced the fide of Corman-trunar. Nor did Foinar-bragal efcape. 
She rolled her white bofom in blood. Why then, daughter of he- 
roes, didft thou wake my rage ?>—Morning rofe. The foe were fled, 
like the departure of mift. Annir ftruck his bofly fhield. He 
called his dark-haired fon. I came, ftreaked with wandering 
blood: thrice rofe the fhout of the king, like the burfting forth 
of a-{quall of wind, from a cloud, by night.—We rejoiced, three 
days, above the dead, and called the hawks of heaven. ‘They 
came, from all their winds, to feaft on Annir's foes.—Swaran l— 


* Offian is very partial to the fair fex. ancient poets, ufes the fex with leaft cere- 
Even the daughter of the cruel Annir, the mony. His cold contempt is even worfe, 
fifter of the revengeful and bloody Starno, than the downright abufe of the moderns; 
partakes not of thefe difagreeable chara@ers for to draw abufe implies the poffeffion of 
fo peculiar to her family. She is altoge- — fome merit. . 
ther tender and delicate. Homer, of all 

4 Fingal 
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Fingal is alone *, on his hill of night. Let thy fpear pierce the 
king in fecret; like Annir, my foul fhall rejoice. 


Son of Annir of Gormal, Swaran fhall not flay in fhades. I 
move forth in light: the hawks rufh from all their winds. They 


are wont to trace my courfe : it is not harmlefs thro’ war. 


Burnine rofe the rage of the king. He thrice raifed his 
gleaming fpear. But, ftarting, he {pared his fon; and rufhed in- 
to the night.—By Turthor’s ftream a cave is dark, the dwelling of 
Conban-carglas. There he laid the helmet of kings, and called 
the maid of Lulan, but the was diftant far, in Loda’s refounding 


hall. 


SwELLING in his rage, he ftrode, to where Fingal lay alone. 
The king was laid on his fhield, on his own fecret hill.—Stern 
hunter of fhaggy boars, no feeble maid is laid before thee; no 
boy, on his ferny bed, by Turthor’s murmuring ftream. Here is 
fpread the couch of the mighty, from which they rife to deeds of 
death. Hunter of fhaggy boars awaken not the terrible. 


STARNO came murmuring on. Fingal arofe in arms. ‘ Who 
art thou, fon of night?” Silent he threw the fpear. They mixed 
their gloomy ftrife. The fhield of Starno fell, cleft in twain. He 


is bound to an oak. ‘The early beam arofe.—Then Pinga beheld 


the king of Gormal. He rolled a while his filent eyes. He thought 


* Fingal, according to the cuttom of king's retiring, which occafions his requeft 
the Caledonian kings, had retired to a hill to Swaran, to ftab him; as he forefaw, by 
= 2 = > 
alone. as he himfelf was to refume the hi tt of divinatt ‘ha Id n 
5 a e himleit o refume the his art of divination, that he could not 


command of the army the next lay 


, 
# 


[arg hg A z 
Star- overcome him in open battle. 


no might have fome intelligence of the 
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of other days, when white-bofomed Agandecca moved like the 
mufic of fongs.—He loofed the thong from his hands.—Son of 
Annir, he faid, retire. Retire to Gormal of fhells; a beam that 
was fet returns. I remember thy white-bofomed daughter ;— 
dreadful king away ! Go to thy troubled dwelling, cloudy foe 
of the lovely! Let the ftranger fhun thee, thou gloomy in the 


hall ! 


aa 


A TALE of the times of old ! 


AN RI GHU” M? BAN OT, 


AFTER an addrefs to Malvina, the daughter of Tofcar, Oflian proceeds to relate his 
own expedition to Fuirfed, an ifland of Scandinavia.—Mal-orchol, king of Fuirfed, 
being hard prefled in war, by Ton-thormod, chief of Sar-dronlo, (who had demanded, 
in vain, the daughter of Mal-orchol in marriage) Fingal fent Offian to his aid. 
Offian, on the day after his arrival, came to battle with Ton-thormod, and took 
him prifoner.—Mal-orchol offers his daughter Oina-morul to Offian ; but he, difco- 


vering her paflion for Ton-thormod, generouily furrenders her to her lover, and 
brings about a reconciliation between the two kings. 


OIN A-M O.RUL: 


P O Hy, M. 


. S flies the unconftant fun, over Larmon’s grafly hill; fo pafs 
A the tales of old, along my foul, by night. When bards are 
removed to their place ; when harps are hung in Selma’s hall; then 
comes a voice to Offian, and awakes his foul. It is the voice of 
years that are gone: they roll before me, with all their deeds. I 
feize the tales, as they pafs, and pour them forth in fong. Nor a 
troubled ftream is the fong of the king, it is like the rifing of mu-~ 
fic from Lutha of the ftrings.—Lutha of many ftrings, not filent 
are thy ftreamy rocks, when the white hands of Malvina move 
upon the harp.—Light of the fhadowy thoughts, that fly acrofs my 
foul, daughter of Tofcar of helmets, wilt thou not hear the fong ! 


We call back, maid of Lutha, the years that have rolled away. 


Ir was in the days of the king, while yet my locks were young, 
that I marked Con-cathlin *, on high, from ocean’s nightly wave. 
My 

* Con-cathlin, mild beam of the wave. afcertained. Some now diflinguifh the 


What ftar was fo called of old is not eafily pole-ftar by that name, A fong, which is 


Ee 2 fill 
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My courfe was towards the ifle of Fuirfed, woody dweller of feas. 
Fingal had fent me to the aid of Mal-orchol, king of Fuirfed wild: 
for war was around him, and our fathers had met, at the feaft. 


In Col-coiled, TI bound my fails, and fent my fword to Mal- 
orchol of fhells. He knew the fignal of Albion, and his joy 
arofe. He came from his own high hall, and feized my hand in 
grief. <“ Why comes the race of heroes to a falling king ? Ton- 
thormod of many fpears is the chief of wavy Sar-dronlo. He faw 
and loved my daughter, white-bofomed Oina-morul. He fought ; 
I denied the maid; for our fathers had been foes.—He came, with 
battle, to Fuarfed; my people are rolled away.—Why comes the 
race of heroes to a falling king?” 


I come not, I faid, to look, like a boy, on the ftrife. Fingal 
remembers Mal-orchol, and his hall for ftrangers. From his waves, 
the warrior defcended, on thy woody ifle. Thou wert no cloud 
before him. Thy feaft was {pread with fongs. For this my fword 
fhall rife ; and thy foes perhaps may fail.—Our friends are not for- 
got in their danger, tho’ diftant is our land. 

Son of the daring Trenmor, thy words are like the voice of 
Cruth-loda, when he fpeaks, from his parting cloud, {trong dweller 


{till in repute, among the fea-faring part of via; which is more, perhaps, than the 
the Highlanders, alludes to this paflage of more polifhed nations, fubfifting in thofe 
Offian. The author commends the know- times, dared to venturey—In eftimating the 
ledge of Offian in fea affairs, a merit, degree of knowledge of arts among the an: 
which, perhaps, few of us moderns will tients, we ought not to bring it into come 
allow him, or any in the age in which he parifon with the improvements of modern 
jived.—One thing is certain, that the Cale- times. Our advantages over them proceed 
donians often made their way thro’ the dan- more from accident, than any merit of 


gerous and tempefluous feas of Scandina- ours. 


of 
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of the fky ! Many have rejoiced at my feaft; but they all have for- 
got Mal-orchol. I have looked towards all the winds; but no 


white fails were feen.—But fteel * refounds in my hall; and not 
y 


the joyful fhells—Come to. my dwelling, race of heroes; dark- 


fkirted night is near, Hear the voice of fongs, from the maid of 


Fuarfed wild, 


We went. On the harp arofe the white hands of Oina-morul. 
She waked her own fad tale, from every trembling firing. I flood 


in filence; for bright in her locks was the daughter of many illes. 


Her eyes were like two ftars, looking forward thro’ a rufhing fhower. 


The mariner marks them on high, and b 


leffes the lovely beams.— 


< 


With morning we rufhed to battle, to 'Formul's refounding ftream : 


the foe moved to the found of Ton-thormod's bofly fhield. From 


J v 


wing to wing the ftrife was mixed 


| met the chief of Sar-dronlo. 
c 


Wide flew his broken ftee]. I feized the king in fight. I gave his 


hand, bound faft with thongs, to Mal-orchol, the giver of fhells. 


Joy rofe at the feaft of Fuarfed, 


for the foe had failed. Ton- 


thormod turned his face away, from Oina-morul of ifles. 


* There is a fevere fatire couched in this 
expreffion, againft the guefts of Mal-orchol. 
Had his feaft been ftill fpread, had joy cons 
tinued in his hall, his former parafites 
would not have failed to refort to him. But 
as the time of feftivity was paft, their at- 
tendance alfo ceafed. The fentiments of a 
certain old bard are agreeable to this obfer- 
vation. He, poetically, compares a great 
man to a fire kindled in a defart place. 
« Thofe that pay court to him, fays he, 
are rolling large around him, like the fmoke 


about the fire, ‘This fmoke gives the fire 


a great appearance at a diftance, but it is 
but an empty vapour itfelf, and varying its 
form at every breeze. When the trunk, 
which fed the fire, is confumed, the fmoke 
departs on all the winds. So the flatterers 
forfake their chief, when his power de- 
clines.”’ I have chofen togive a paraphrafe, 
rather than a tranflation, of this paflage, 
as the original is verbofe and frothy, not- 
withftanding of the fentimental merit of the 
author.~-He was one of the lefs antient 
bards, and their compofitions are not ner- 
vous enough to bear a literal tranflation. 


QO 
ON 


O 
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Son of Fingal, begun Mal-orchol, not forgot fhalt thou 'pafs 


from me. A light fhall dwell in thy fhip, Oina-morul, of flow- 


rolling eyes. She fhall kindle gladnefs, along thy mighty foul: 
Nor unheeded fhall the maid move in Selma, thro’ the dwelling of 
kings. 


In the hall I lay in night. Mine eyes were half-clofed in fleep. 
Soft mufic came to mine ear: it was like the rifing breeze, that 


Q 


whirls, at firft, the thiftle’s beard; then flies, dark-fhadowy, over 


the grafs. It was the maid of Fuarfed wild: the raifed the nightly 
fong ; for fhe knew that my foul was a ftream, that flowed at plea- 
fant founds. 


Wuo looks, fhe faid, from his rock, on ocean's clofing mift? 
His long locks, like the raven's wing, are wandering on the blaft, 


nis fteps in grief. The tears are in his eyes. . His, man- 


] 
aft is heaving over his mn foul.—Retire, I am diftant far ; 
a wanderer in lands unknown. Tho’ the race of kings are around 


ret mv foul is dark.— Why have our fathers been foes, Ton- 
y y ) 


m me 
J dh dh'a 


a wy) 


thormod love of maids! 


1 


Sort voice of the ftreamy ifle, why doft thou mourn by night? 


— Car4 . AD << k j ji y 
The race of daring Trenmor are not the hi TX foul. Th 
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ea not wander, by ftreams unknown, blue-eyed ohaidh, i Within 
| a 
M d 1 Cr . = i een * ear e, rh "a fo 
iq this bofom is a voice; it comes not to other ears: it -bids Offian — 
1 OE LU PR RRR EAE pti he ; BHE A A 
hear the napieis, in their Nout of woe. ineri1re, foft linger DY 
n N, Dh< ros rn 5 Wer Rem TIOR S as 
ioht ; Ton-thormod fhall not mourn on his rock. 
! Ny er | 7 in 14 LHA bai AOR Ua 
WiTH morning I loofed the king. I gave the long-haired 
; O é 


. ~N hi 7 i ag ain a | a 1 Ao ae rho | e eC 1 : a 
maid. Mal-orchol heard my words, in the midft of his echoing 


kg ah tae fee sees os ea ae fhould  T pa ee 
NaAliss—m————*S HINneS OF Luaricd wild, why invuld ion-taormod 
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mourn? He is of the race of heroes, and a flame in war. Your 
fathers have been foes, but now their dim ghofts rejoice in death, 
They ftretch their arms of mift to the fame fhell in Loda. For- 


get their rage, ye warriors, it was the cloud of other years,” — 


-Sucu were the deeds of Offian, while yet his locks were young : 
tho’ lovelinefs, with a robe of beams, clothed the daughter of 


many ifles.—We call back, maid of Lutha, the years that have 
rolled away ! 


COLNA- 


< 
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FINGAL difpatches Offian and Tofcar to raife a ftone, on the banks of the ftream of 
Crona, to perpetuate the memory of a victory, which he had obtained in that 
place. When they were employed in that work, Car-ul, a neighbouring chief, in- 
vited them to a feaft.—They went: and Tofcar fell defperately in love with Colna- 


dona, the daughter of Car-ul. Colna-dona became no lefs enamoured of Tofcar. 


An incident, at a hunting-party, brings their loves to a happy iffue. 


A 


gual) 


COLNA-DON A: 


E M. 


* OL-AMON of troubled ftreams, dark wanderer of diftant 
vales, I behold thy courfe, between trees, near Car-ul's 
echoing halls. There dwelt bright Colna-dona, the daughter of 


the king. Her eyes were rolling {tars ; her arms were white as the 


foam of ftreams. Her breaft rofe flowly to fight, like ocean's 


heaving wave. Her foul was a ftream of light—Who, among the 


maids, was like the love of heroes? 


* Colna-dona fignifies the love of heroes. 
Col-amon, narrow river. Car-ul, dark- 
eyed. Col-amon, the refidence of Car-ul, 
was in the neighbourhood of Agricola’s 
wall, towards the fouth. Car-ul feems to 
have been of the race of thofe Britons, 
who are diftinguifhed by the name of Maia- 
tz, by the writers of Rome. Maiate is 
derived from two Galic words, Moi, a 


Buf 


plain, and AtricH, inhabitants; fo that 
the fignification of Maiate is, the inhabi- 
tants of the plain country; a name given to 
the Britons, who were fettled in the Low- 
lands, in contradiftin@ion to the Caledo- 
nians, (i, e. CAEL-Don, the Gauls of the 
hills) who were poflefled of the more moun- 
tainous divifion of North-Britain. 


2 BENEATH 
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BENEATH the voice of the king, we moved to Crona* of the 
ftreams, Tofcar of grafly Lutha, and Offian, young in fields. 
Three bards attended with fongs. Three bofly fhields were born 
before us: for we were to rear the ftone, in memory of the patt. 
By Crona’s mofly courfe, Fingal had {catered his foes: he had rolled 
away the {trangers, like a troubled fea. We came to the place of 
renown: from the mountains defcended night. I tore an oak from 
its hill, and raifed a flame on high. I bade my fathers to look 
down, from the clouds of their hall; for, at the fame of their 


race, they brighten in the wind. 


I took a ftone from the ftream, amidft the fong of bards. 
The blood of Fingal’s foes hung curdled in its ooze. Beneath, I 
placed, at intervals, three boffes from the fhields of foes, as rofe or 
fell the found of Ullin's nightly fong. “Tofcar laid a dagger in 
earth, a mail of founding fteel. We raifed the mould around the 


ftone, and bade it {peak to other years. 


Oozy daughter of ftreams, that now art reared on high, {peak 
to the feeble, O ftone, after Selma’s race have failed !—Prone, from 
the ftormy night, the traveller fhall lay him, by thy fide: thy 
whittling mofs fhall found in his dreams; the years that were paft 


% Crona, murmuring, was the name of been, thro’ all antiquity, famous for battles 
a {mall ftream, which difcharged itfelf in and rencounters, between the different na- 
the river Carron. It is often mentioned by tions, who were poflefled of North and 
Offian, and the fcenes of many of his South Britain. Stirling, a town fituated 
poems are on its banks.—The enemies, there, derives its name from that very cir- 
whom Fingal defeated here, are not men- cumftance. It is a corruption of the Galic 
tioned, They were, probably, the pro- name, STRILA, i. €. the hill, or rock, of 
yincial Britons. That tract of country contintion. 
between the Firths of Forth and Clyde has 


fhall 
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fhall return.—Battles rife before him, blue-fhielded kings defcend 


to war: the darkened moon looks from heaven, on the troubled 
field.—He fhall burft, with morning, from dreams, and fee the 
tombs of warriors round. » He (hall afk about the ftone, and the 
aged fhall reply, “ This grey ftone was raifed by Offian, a chief 


of other years haf 


* From Col-amon came a bard, from Car-ul, the friend of 
ftrangers. He bade us to the feaft of kings, to the dwelling of 
bright Colna-dona. We went to the hall of harps. There Car-ul 
brightened between his aged locks, when he beheld the fons of 


his friends, like two young trees before him. 


Sons of the mighty, he faid, ye bring back the days of old, 
when firft I defcended from waves, on Selma’s ftreamy vale. I 
purfued Duth-mocarglos, dweller of ocean’s wind. Our fathers 
had been foes, we met by Clutha’s winding waters. He fled, 
along the fea, and my fails were fpread behind him.—Night de- 
ceived me, on the deep. I came to the dwelling of kings, to 


* The manners of the Britons and Ca- the Germans of his own time) tho’ it has 
Jedonians were fo fimilar, in the days of ftaggered fome learned men, is not fuffi- 
Offian, that there can be no doubt, that cient to make us believe, that the antient 
they were originally the fame people, and inhabitants of North-Britain were a Ger- 
defcended from thofe Gauls who firft pof- man colony. A difcuffon of a point like 
felled themfelves of South-Britain, and gra- this might be curious, but could never be 
dually migrated to the north. This hypo- fatisfattory. Periods fo diftant are fo in- 
thefis is more rational than the idle fables volved in obfcurity, that nothing certain 
of ill-informed fenachies, who bring the can be now advanced concerning them, 
Caledonians from diftant countries. The The light which the Roman writers hold 
bare opinion of Tacitus, (which, by-the- forth is too feeble to guide us to the truth, 
bye, was only founded on a fimilarity of thro’ the darknefs which has furrounded 
the perfonal figure of the Calgdonians to it, 

2 Selma 
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Selma of high-bofomed maids.—Fingal came forth with his bards, 


and Conloch, arm of death. I feafted three days in the hall, and 
faw the blue-eyes of Erin, Ros-crana, daughter of heroes, light of 
Cormac’s race.—Nor forgot did my fteps depart: the kings gave 
their fhields to Car-ul: they hang, on high, in Col-amon, in me- 
mory of the paft—Sons of the daring kings, ye bring back the 
days of old. 


CAR-UL placed the oak of feafts. He took two boffes from our 
fhields. He laid them in earth, beneath a ftone, to {peak to the 
hero's race. “ When battle, faid the king, fhall roar, and our 
fons are to meet in wrath. My race thall look, perhaps, on this 
{tone, when they prepare the fpear.—Have not our fathers met in 
peace, they will fay, and lay afide the fhield ?” 


NIGHT came down. In her long locks moved the daughter of 
Car-ul. Mixed with the harp arofe the voice of white-armed Col- 
na-dona.—Tofcar darkened in his place, before the love of heroes. 
She came on his troubled foul, like a beam to the dark-heaving 
ocean: when it burfts from acloud, and brightens the foamy fide 
OD a wave. 

* * * 4 * * * * * * * 


WITH morning we awaked the woods; and hung forward on 
the path of the roes. They fell by their wonted ftreams. We 
returned thro' Crona's vale. From the wood a youth came for- 


ward, with a fhield and pointlefs fpear. “ Whence, faid Tofcar 


* Here an epifode is intirely loft; fe&ly, that it does not deferve a place in 
or, at leaft, is handed down fo imper- . the poem. 


of 
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of Lutha, is the fying beam? Dwells there peace at Col-amon, 
round bright Colna-dona of harps?” 
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By Col-amon of ftreams, faid the youth, bright Colna-dona 
dwelt. She dwelt ; but her courfe is now in defarts, with the 
fon of the king; he that feized her foul as it wandered thro’ the 
hall. 


STRANGER of tales, faid Tofcar, haft thou marked the warrior’s 
courfe? He muft fall,—give thou that boffy fhield !—In wrath he 
took the fhield. Fair behind it rofe the breafts of a maid, white 
as the bofom of a fwan, trembling on fwift-rolling waves. It was 
Colna-dona of harps, the daughter of the king—Her blue eyes 
had rolled on Tofcar, and her love arofe. 
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IT is thought proper to give a fpecimen of the original Galic, 


for the fatisfaGtion of thofe who doubt the authenticity of Offian’s 
poems.. The feventh book of Tremora is fixed on, for that pur- 
fe, not from any other fuperior merit, than the variety of its 


~ . 


vetfification. ‘To print any part of the former collection was 
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ary, as a copy of the originals lay, for many months, in 
1e bookfeller’s hands, for the infpection of the curious. Tho’ 
the erroneous orthography of the bards is departed from, in ma- 
ny inftances, in the following {pecimen, yet feveral quiefcent con- 
(onants are retained, to fhew the derivation of the words. » This 
circumftance may give an uncouth appearance to the language, 
in the eyes of thofe who are ftrangers to its harmony. They 
ought, however, to confider, that a language is put to the fe- 


b> 


vereft teft, when it is ftripped of its own proper characters; ef- 


pecially, when the power of one of them requires, fometimes, 


a combination of two or three Roman letters to exprefs it. 
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() Linna doir-choille na Lezgo, 
Air uair, eri’ ceo taobh-ghorm nan ton; 


Nuair dhunas dorfa na h’oicha 

Air iulluir-fhuil greina nan fpeur. 

Tomhail, mo Lara nan fruth, 

Thaomas du’-nial, as doricha cruaim : 

Mar ghlas-{cia’, roi taoma nan nial, 

Snamh feachad, ta Gellach na h’oicha. 
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Le fo edi’ taifin o-fhean 

An dlu’-ghleus, a meafc na gaoith, 
'S iad leamnach, o ofna gu ofna, 
Air du’-aghai’ oicha nah fian. 

An taobh oitaig, gu palin nan feoid, 
Taomas iad ceich nan fpeur, 
Gorm-thalla do thannais nach béo, 


Gu 4m eri’ fén marbh-ran nan teud, 


Ta torman, a machair nan cran 
Se Conar ri Erin at’ an, 
A taoma’ ceo-tanais gu dlu' 
Air Faolan aig Lubbair nan fru' 
Muladach, fuigha fo bhron; 
Dh’aom an tais an ceach an loin. 
Thaom ofna, effin an fein, 
Ach phil an cruth aluin, gu dian 


Phil é le chrom-fhealla mal 


Le cheo-leatain, mar fhuibhal nan fian. 


'S doilleir fo! 
Ata na floigh na nfuain, fan am, 
An trufcan cear na h'oicha : 
Dh' ilfich teina an ri, gu ard, 


Dh' aom é na aonar, air fcia'. 


3 
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Thuit codal, mo fhuillin a ghaifcich, 


Thanic guth Fhaolan, na chluais. 


An codal fo, don’ fhear-phofda aig Clatho ? 
Am bail coni do m’ athair, an fuain? 
Am bail cuina, ’s mi ’ntrufcan nan nial? 


'S mi m’ aonar an am na h’oicha? 


Cur fon ta u, a m' aflin fein? 
Thubhart Fion-ghael, ’s ég eri grad. 
An dith-chuin, d’omfe, mo mhac, 
Na fhiubhal teina air Rethlan nan laoich ? 
Ni marfin, air anam an ri, 
Thig gniomh feoid aluin na ncruai’-bheum. 
Ni ndeallan iadfe, a theichas an dubhra 
Na h’oicha, ’snach fhàg a lorg. 
3 cyina liom Faolan na fhuain : 


"Ta m'anam aig eri’ borb. 


GuuLuaAis an ri, le fleagh, gu grad, 
Bhuail e nfcia' as fuaimnach cop, 
An fcia' a dh’ aom fa n'oicha ard, 
Bal-mofgla’ do chàth nan lot. 


Air aomagh du’ nan fliabh, 
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Air gaoith, theich treud nan tais : 
O ghleanan cear nan ioma lup, 


Mhofguil guth a bhais. 


BHUAIL é’n fcia, an darra cuairt, 
Ghluais coga, an aflin an t'fhluaigh : 
Bhith comh-fri nan lan. glas— 

A dcalra' air anam nan feoid, 
Ciean-fheona a truita' gu cath, 
Slua’ a teicha,—gniomh bu chruar’, 


Leth-dhoilleir, an deallan na ftalin. 


NuaiR dh’ erich, an darra fuaim, 


Leum feigh, o chds nan carn 


Chluinte a fcreadan fcé', fa n’ fhafich——: 


Gach Ean, air ofna fein. 

Leth-erich fiol A/éin nam buaigh 
Thog iad fuas gach fleagh, bu ghlas : 
Ach phil fachir, air an ' fhluaigh, 

Se bh’ 4n fcia' Mhorbhein na. mfras. 
Phil codal, air fuilin na mfear : 


Bu dorcha, tròm a nglean. 


5 


Nr mo chodal, duitfe é, fa nuair, 
‘Nion fhuil-ghorm Chonmor na mbuaigh,— 
Chuala Swi/-mballa an f huaim 
Dh' erich i, fa n'oicha, le cruaim : 
Ta ceum gu ri Atha na ncolg : 
Ni mofguil cunart anam borb. 


Trom a fhéfi, 


a fuilin fios. 


Va 'nfpeur an lofga nan reul. 


CHuALASs lé {ciath na ncop. 
Ghluais 3—ghrad thés an Oi :— 
Dh’ erich a gu’—ach dh’ aom é fios. 


Chuinic is é, na ftalin chruai, 
A dealra ri lofga nan reul : 
Chuinic is é, na leatan thrém. 
Aig eri ri ofna nan fpeur. 
Thionta i ceamna, le fiamh, 
Curfon dhuifgimfe Ri Erin na m Bolg, 
Ni n' aflin do chodal u-fein, 
A nion Jnis-uina na ncolg. 
Gu garg a mhofgul an torman ; 
On’ oi thuit a cean-bhért fios : 


TA mforum, air carric nan fruth. 


ORG N A’ LIGIER! TEMG RA, 


Plaofga 
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Plaofga, o aflin na h’oicha, 
Ghluais Cathmor fa’ chran fein. 
Chuinic é n’ Oi bu tla, 

Air carric Lubbair nan fliabh : 
Dearg reul, a fealla fios,— 


Meafe fiubhal a trom chiabh. 


Cra ’ta roi Oicha gu Cathmor 


An cear-amfair aflin fein ? 


Am bail fios duit, air fri na ncruai-bheum ? 


Cia ufla, mhic dubhra nan fpeur ? 


Na fhés u, am fionas an Ri, 


A Do chaol-thannais, on n' am o-fhean ; 
bs | Na nguth u, o neoil nam fras, 


Le cunairt Eri na ncolg fean ? 


NI mfear fiubhail dubhra mi-f hein, 
bay, Ni nguth mi, o neol, na cruaim : 

N Ach ta m' fhocul, le cunairt na h'. Erin. 
An cualas duit coppan na fuaim ? 
Ni ntais é, Ri Atha nan fruth, 


b o . e 
| A thaomas an fhuaim air oicha. 


‘Taomagh 


OR FPGIN AL 


TAOMAGH an feod a ghuth fein, 
’S fon clarfich, do Chathmor an fhuaim, 
Ta aitis, mhic dubhra nan fpeur, 


Lofga air m' anam, gun ghruaim. 


Se ceoil chiean-fheona na ncruai-bheum, 


Am oicha, air afri' nan fiin, 
Nuair lafas anam nan fon; 

A chlan an cruadal do miin. 

Ta fiol-meata a nconi, na mfiamh, 
A ngleanan na n’ ofna tla, 

Far an aom ceo-maidin, ri fliabh, 


O ghorm-fhuibhal fruthan na mblar. 


Ni meata, chean-uia nan f6n, 
An feans’ra’, on thuit mi-fein, 
Bu choni doigh dubhra nan ton, 
An tir fhadda fiol cholgach na mbeum. 
Ach ni nfolas do m’ anam tla 
Fuaim mhal a bhais on raoin, 
Thig effin nach geil gu brath ; 
Mofguil bard focuil a fcacin.— 


Mar charric, ’s fruthan ri taobh, 
'M fafich na mfaoin bhean, 
Hh 
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Shes Cathmor, cean-feona nach maoin ,— 


An deoir 


Mar oitag, air anam le bròn, 


Thanic guth caoin na h'oi, 

Mofgla cuina talamh nan bean 

A caomh-choni aig fruthan na nglean ; 
Roi n' 4m an d' thanic é gu borb 


Gu cabhar Chonmor na ncolg fiar. 


A NION coigrich nan lan, 
(Thionta i cean on d' fhén) 
'G fadda fa, m' fhuil, an cruai, 
Cran flathal Inis-uina nan tòn. 
Ta-m’ anam, do thubhairt mi-fein, 
An trufean nan fian cear, 
Car fon a laffa an dealra fo-f hein, 


Gus am pil mi, an sf, on d' fhliabh ? 


Na ghlas-m' aighai', na t' fhionas, a lamh-gheal, 
'S tu togmhail do m' eagal an Ri ? 
'S 4m cunairt, annir nan trom chiabh, 
Am do m' anam, mor-thalla na {ri ! 
Attas e, tomhail mar fruth, 
A taomagh air Cae/ na ncruai-bheum. 


I 


An taobh carric chofach, air Lona, 
Mo chaochan, nan fruthan crom, 
Glas, a nciabh na h' aofe, 

'Ta Claon-mbal, Ri clarfich nam fén. 
O s'cion ta cran-darrach na mfuaim, 
Agus fiubhal nan rua-bhoc fliom, 
'Ta forum na fri' na chluais 

'S é’g aomagh 4 nfmuina nach tiom: 
An fin bith do thalla, SAu/-mballa, 
Gus an ilfich forum na mbeum : 

Gus 4m pil mi, an laffa na crua!', 

O thrufcan dubhra na bein : 

On cheich do thruffas o Lona 


Ma choni mo ruin fein. 


Tuuit gath-foluis air anam na h'oi, 
Las i fuas, fa’ choir an Ri: 
Thionta i 4 h' aighai ri Cathmor, 


A ciabh-bhég ans’ na h'ofna a fri? 


RevPaAR iulluir nan fpeùr ard, 
O mhér-frath gaoith na nglean ; 
Nuair chi’ é na ruai-bhuic, fa’ choir, 


Clan elid na mfaoin bhean, 
Hh 2 
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Mu ntionta Cathmor na ncruai-bheum, 
On d' fri mun’ erich dan.— 

Faicimfe u, ghasgaich na ngeur lan, 
O thrufcan an dubhra du’, 

Nuair thogas ceo mu m’ choni fein, 
Air Lona na n' ioma fra’? 

Nuair ’s fadda, o m’ fhuil, u fheoid ! 
Puail coppan na mfuaim ard. 

Pillé folas, do m’ anam, ’s é nced: 


'S mi aig aoma air carric liom fein. 


Ach mo thuit u—mar ri coigrich ata mi f 


Thigga’ do ghuth o neoil, 


Gu oi Inis-uina, 's i fan. 


Oc-cueuc Lumoin an fheur, 
Com dh’ aoma tu, 'nftrachda nan fian ? 
'S tric thionta Cathmor 6 nbhlar 
Du'-thaomagh air aighai' nan fliabh, 
Mar mhellain, do m' fein, ta fleagh nan lot, 
'S iad prunagh air cos nan {ciath ; 
i Dh’ erim, mo fholluis, ond’ fhri; 
| : Mar thein-oicha, o thaoma nan nial 
. Na pil, a dheo-ghreina, on ghlean 


mw Y 


Nuair dhluthichas forum na ncolg : 


Eagal teacha do nabhad o m’lamh, 


Mar theich iad, o fhiean’ fra’ na m Bolg. 


Cuuatas le Sonmér air Cluanar, 
Thuit G Chormac na ngeur lan, 
Tri lo dhorch an Ri, 
Mu n' fhear, a gh' aom an fri na glean. 
Chuinac min-bhean, an sén a nceo. 
Phrofnich fud d' i fiubhal gu fliabh, 
Thog i bogha, fos n' iofal, 
Gu dol marri laoch nan fciath. 
Do n' ainir luigh dubhra air tha, 
Nuair fhuilagh 4 ngaifgach gu gniomh. 


O cuEuD fruthan aonach na h'oicha, 
Thaom fiol A/necma fios. 
Chualas fcia' chafmachd an Ri, 
Mhofguil a n' anam gu fri' 
Bha' an fiubhal, a mforum nan làn, 
Gu Ullin, talamh na ncran. 
Bhuail Séumér, air uari', an fciath. 
Cean-feona na mborb thriath. 
Na ndeabh, lean Su/-allin. 


Air aoma na mfras, 
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Bu fholus ts, air aonach, 

Nuair thaom iad air gleanta «glas. 
Ta ceamna flathail air lém, 
Nuair thog iad, ri aghai nan tom. 
B' eagal d’ i fealla an Ri— 

Dh’ fhàg i, ’n Atha na mfr’. 


Nvair dh’ erich forum na mbeum, 
Agus thaom iad, fa cheille, fa chath, 
Loifg Sonmor, mar theina nan {peur, 
Thanic Su/-a/uin na mflath. 

A folt fcaoilta, fa n’ ofna, 

A h’anam aig ofparn mon’ Ri. 

Dh’ aom é an t’ fhri’ mu rin nan laoich, 
Theich nabhad fa’ dhubhra nan fpeur 
Luigh Cluanar gun fhuil, | 


Gun fhuil, air tigh caoil gun leus. 


Ni n' d' erich fearg Shon-mbor nan lan, 
Bha' lo gu dorcha, 's gu mal : 
Ghluais Su/-a/in mu gorm-fru' fein, 
A fuil an reachda nan deuir. 
Bu lionmhar a fealla, gu caoin 
Air gaifgach fabhach nach faoin. 
Ach thionta i a fuillin tla, 


O fhealla, 


O fhealla, an laoch thuatal. 

Mhofgul blair, mar fhorum nan nial, 
Ghluais doran o anam mòr, 

Chunas a ceamna, le aitis, 


'Sa lamh-gheal air clarfich na mfdn. 


Na chruai a ghluais an Ri, gun dail, 
Bhuail é 'n fciath chofach ard ; 
Gu 4rd, air darach nan fian, 
Aig Lubhair nan’ ioma fruth. 
Seachd coppain a bh', air an fcé, 
Seachd focuil an Ri' do fhluagh; 
A thaomagh air ofna nan fpeur, 


Air finacha mér na m Boé/g. 


Arr gach copan ta reul do n'oicha ; 
Cean-mathon nan ros gun fcleo', 
Caol-derna, o neoil aig err’, 

Ul-cicho an trufcan do cheo. 

“Ta Caon-cathlin, air carric, adealra 
Reiil-dura’ ar gorm-thon on iar: 

' Leth-chellagh folus an uifce. 

Ta Ber-thein, \as-fhuil nan fliabh, 


Sealla fios, o choille fa n’aonach ; 
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Air mal fhiùbhal, élgair 's é trial, 
Roi-ghleanan, an dubhra bhraonach, 


Le faogh rua-bhuic nan leum ard. 


ToMHAIL, a miin na fcé, 
'Ta lafla Ton-theina, gun neoil, 
An rinnac a fheal, roi n’oicha, 
Air Lear-thon a chuain mhoir ; 
Lear-thon, cean-feona na m Bolg 


A nceud-f hear a fhuibhail air gaoith. 


LEATHAIN fcaoile feoil bhan an Ri. 
Gu Inis-fail nan ioma fru ? 
Thaom oicha air aighai' a chuain, 
Agus ceach nan trufcan du’. 
Bha’ gaoith a caochla dlu’ fa nfpeur. 
Leum loingheas, o thon gu ton ; 
Nuair dh’ erich Ton-theina nan ftuagh 
Caon-fhealla, o bhrifta’ nan nial, 
B’ aitis do Learthon tein-uil na mbuaigh, 


A dealra air domhan nan fian. 


Fa’ fleagh Chathmor na ncolg fean 


Dhuifge an guth, a dhuifga Baird. 
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Thaom iad du’, o thaobh nan fliabh, 
Le clarfich ghrin 's gach lamh. 

Le aitis mòr, fhés rompa an Ri, 
Mar fhear-fiubhal, ri teas la 'nglean. 
Nuair chluinas é, fadda fa nréth, 
Caoin thorman fruthan na mbean : 
Sruthan a bhriftas fa n' fhafich, 


O charric thaobh-ghlas nan rua-bhoc, 


Cur fon chluinim guth ard an Ri— 
N’ am codal, an’ oicha nan fras? 
Am facas tanais nach beo, 
Meafc t’aflin aig aoma glas? 
Air neoil am bail an aitach fuar, 
Feaghai’ fon Fhonair na mfleagh ? 
'S lionmhar an fiubhal air réth, 
Far an tog an fiol an t’ fhleagh. 


Na n’erich, ar cronan air this, 


Lev ORA, 


Mu n’ fhear, nach tog on t’ fhlea’ gu brath ; 


Fear chofcairt, air glean nan floigh, 


O Mhoma nan ioma bad? 


Ni dith-chuin do m’ dorcha na mblar 


Chiean-fheona na mbard, o this, 
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Togar cloch do aig Lubhair na nearn, 
Ait-coni dh’ Fholdath 'fdo chliu. 

Ach taom m' anam, air 4m nan laoich, 
Air na bliaghna’, fond’ erich iad fuas, 
Air ton Inis-uina na ncolg. 

Ni n’ aitis, do Chathmor a bhain, 
Cuina Lumon inis uina na nfloi? 
Lumon talamh na nfruth, 


Caon-choni na mban-bhroilach Oi. 


Lumon na fruth 1 
T's u dealra, air m’ anam fein, 
'Ta do ghrian, air do thaobh, 


Air carric na ncran bu trom. 


TaT’ elid chear 
Do dhearg bar-mhor, a meafc na mbad 
A faicin air fliabh. 
An colg-chu, a fiubhal grad. 
Mal air an réth 
Ta ceamna nan O1: 
: 


Oi lamh- gheal nan teud 
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Togmhail an gorm-fhuil tlà, 
On leatain bhar-bhui, air fliabh na mflath. 
Ni bail ceamna Lear-thon fa bhein,.' 


Cean Inis na- ngeug wing. 


Ta é togmhail du-dharach air ton, 
A ncamis Chluba, nan ioma ftua’, 
An du-dharach, bhuain é o Lumon, 
Gu fiubhal air aighai a chuain, 
Thionta Oi an fuillin tla, 

On Ri, mo ntuitagh é fios. 
Ni mfacas leò riamh an long, 


Cear mharcach a chuain mhoir. 


GuL1 Ao! anois, an Ria ghaoith. 


Meafe ceò na marra glais. 

, Boles by ee 5) . e 
Dh’ erich Inis-faid gu gorm : 
Thuit, gu dian, oicha na mfrais. 
Bhuail eagal Clan-Bholga gu lua’ 


Ghlan neoil, o Thon-thema nan ftua’ | 
i | 


A ncamis Chulbin dh’ atich an long 
Far am fregra’ coille do thòn. 


Bu chopach an fin an fru' 
Ii. 2 O charric 
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Ceachd Samla do nlina nach beo, 
Chiialas a nguth brifta, trom : 
Chunas an fiol an ceo. 

Chunas fiol Atha na ncole— 
San clan ciean-uia’ na m Bolg. 
Thaom iad a mfeachda’ fein, 
Mar cheach a terna on bhein, 
Nuair fhiubhlas é glas, fa’ ofna, 


Air Atha nan ioma dos. 


Tuoc Lear-thon talla Shamla, 
Ri caoin fhén clarfich nan teud. 
Dh’ aom eilid Erin, o cheamna 
Aig aifra' glas nan fruth. 


Nin dith-chuin do Lumon uina, 


Na Flathal, gheal-lam ach na mbua'gh 


2S 4 comhaid, air marcach nan ton 


O Thulach nan eilid ruagh. 
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Lumon na fruth 


Ta G dealra’ air m’ anam fein! 


Muoscuiv gath foluis on ear, 
Dh’ erich 4rd-chiean chedich na bein. 
Chunas air cladach na ngleanan 
A ncrém chaochan ghlas-fruthach fein. 
Chualas fciath Chathmor na ncolg, 
Mhofguil fiol Erin na m Bolg. 
Mar mhuir dhomhail, nuair ghluifas gu geur 
Fuaim aitti, air aghai’ nan fpeur : 
Taoma tuin, o thaobh gu taobh, 
Aig aomagh a nglas chiean bao ; 


Gun eolas, air fiubhal a chuain. 


TRroM is mal, gu Lon na fruth 
Ghluais Suil-mhalla nan rofc tla ; 
Ghluais as thionta n’ Oi le bròn : 
A gorm-fhuil fa fhilla bla. 
Nuair thanic i gu carric chruar’ 
Du chromagh air gleanan an Lon 
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D YT.A TT. ANY q ^r 7) Bois AINE is ~^, d 

PuaAiIL teud, a mhic Alpain na mfon, 
| A krach D gh etme BD aig CA ri A AN fh AA bà 
AMoDali folas a nclarlich na nieol ? 
Tag air Offi vy ACIHIC roe - a 
Taom air O/fan, agus Offun gu trom, 

e. QO Ww 


1 wets Sea Bh Or Taha} tages at 
fa anam 2a inamn a ncea. 


CHUALAS u, Bhaird, a m’ oicha 
) 

Ach fiubhla fon edrom uam. fein VÙ 

'S aitis caoin thurra do dh’ Offan 


A mbliaghna chear na h' aoife. 


DuREUN uaina thulloch nan tais 
A thaomas do chean air gaoith oicha, 
Ni bail t' fhorum na mchluais fein :: 
Na faital tannais, na d’ gheug ghlais. 
'S lionmhar ceamna na marbh bu treun 
Air ofna, dubh-aifra' na bein, 
Nuair ghluifas a ghellach, an ear, 


Mar ghlas-fcia, du fhiubhal nan fpeur. 


= 


UuL1Lin, a Charril, a Raono 


Guith amfair a dh’ aom o-fhean: 


CTMEN OF TH 


e 
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Cluinim fiobh an dorchadas She/ma 


Agus mofelibhie anam nan dan ! 


Ni ncluinim fiobh fhiol na mfon, 


Cia an talla do neoil, ’mbail ar fuain 


Na tribuail fiobh, clarfach nach trom, 
An trufcan ceo-madin ’s eruaim. 
Far an erich, gu fuaimar a ghrian 


O ftuaigh na ncean glas ? 


vote fetulé 


